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THE FOREIGN COUNT; OR, HIGH ART IN TATTLETOWN, 


BY MARY W. JANVRIN AUTHOR OF “ PRACE,” 


CHAPTER I. 
THE ARRIVAL—‘'N, R.’’ 


‘Dip you know there was a foreigner in 
town, Mrs. Flutterbug? a count?’’ breath- 
lessly asked Miss Aurelia Valentine, entering 
her neighbor’s handsome parlor on Fleet Street, 
the aristocratic avenue of Tattletown. 

That’s some kind of a 
No, bless me, who says 


“A foreign count! 
nobleman, ain't it? 
so? who saw him? where’s he stopping?’ 
returned the lady addressed, starting up, the 
ribbons on her hair all a-flutter, thus doing 
honor to her patronymic. 

‘* He ’s at the ‘ Allsup.’ 
Bonaparte, coming home from the academy 
to-night, went round by the post-office (you 
know the afternoon train brings the mail), and 
the Depot Coach had just stopped at the ‘ All- 
Jerome noticed this 


You see, our Jerome 


sup,’ full of passengers. 
one as he was getting out—his tall, elegant 
form, his distingué air, and splendid black hair 
and whiskers, such as all foreigners wear; and 
he said he knew he was some distinguished 
man the minute he set his eye on him; and so 
he waited round till he thought the passengers 
had had time to book their names and go up 
to their rooms, and then he went into the 
‘Allsup,’ and just looked at the register, and 
there it was—‘Count Vittorio Mazzini, N.R., 
from Italy ;’ so he hurried home to tell me; 
and I thought I’d run in before dark and let 
you know it, so that you can secure him for 
your party Wednesday evening, you know.” 
“‘Oh, I’m greatly obliged, my dear Aurelia!”’ 
And the tips of Mrs. Flutterbug’s high cheek 
bones glowed crimson with pleasure. ‘ Yes, 
I'll invite him. What a card he ’ll be for us! 
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a Jack, as Flutterbug says when he plays 
whist! Mrs. General Stebbins—how it will 
provoke her! for she thought she ’d done won- 
ders when she got that young Bugbee, the new 
minister, for her last party, and slighted me. 
I'll learn her now who will ride over Mrs. 
Major John Flutterbug!’”’ And the little la- 
dy’s head jerked up a violent toss, ‘* At the 
‘Allsup,’ you said? Then Flutterbug shall 
call right over there after tea, and introduce 
himself, and invite him. It’ll seem sort of 
neighborly, you know, his being a stranger in 
town, and Flutterbug one of the first political 
men. P’raps he’s heard of Flutterbug, when 
he was up for Representative last year. You 
know it got into the papers, Aurelia.’’ And the 
arching of Mrs. F.’s neck was quite pardonable, 
for, my married lady reader, as you are proud 
of your husband, so was Mrs. F. proud of Flut- 
terbug. ‘' But where ’d you say he was from, 
Aurelia? France, or Italy, or Europe, or some 
of them countries?’’—for the geographical 
knowledge of Flutterbug’s lady was somewhat 
limited, 

‘From /taly—that’s one of the kingdoms of 
Europe, Mrs. Flutterbug,’’ explained the young 
lady, for, judging by the profusion of long, 
light curls, the amplitude of crinoline, the 
quantity of crimson worsted rigolette tassels, 
and the general juvenility of her dress, we 
presume we must style Miss Valentine such, 
‘*the name, ‘ Vittorio Mazzini,’ that’s true Ita- 
lian. Jerome thinks he’s one of the greatest 
men there; but what the title ‘N. R.’ is for, 
that mystifies us! We studied a long time to 
make it out.” 

“‘Oh, something or other; the rest of his 
name, I s’pose,’’ said Mrs. F. ‘‘Italy,”’ she 
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went on in a musing tone—‘‘seems to me I 
heard Flutterbug reading something about that 
place in the papers the other day; about a 
revolution or something that happened there, 
and how they found it out, and sent them that 
set it a-going away to this country ; and howa 
whole shipload of ’em had landed in New York. 
And your Jerome was in here the other eve- 
ning, and told my Emily that the students had 
had a debate in the Olive Branch Society about 
it—‘ Has Europe any right to send her exiles 
to the United States without first asking leave 
of our President?’ This Count Victoria Mazzi 
must be one of ’em, Aurelia!’’ 

** Vittorio Mazzini,’’ mildly corrected Miss 
Valentine. ‘‘ Most likely he is, Mrs. Flutterbug ; 
he must be! Jerome spoke of it—one of those 
noble refugees, poor, unfortunate fellow! Je- 
rome says he’s quite young, not more than 
thirty. And there! now it occurs to me, that’s 
what those letters ‘N. R.’ mean—Noble Re- 
fugee! Ideclare it must be!’’ And Aurelia 
clapped her hands in the most girlish manner 
possible. ‘‘* Noble Refugee!’ what a modest 
way of eliciting our compassion! I’ve no 
doubt, Mrs. Flutterbug, but he’s suffered every- 
thing but death—Jerome said he had a melan- 
choly look—and I do hope he will receive the 
sympathy of all our first public-spirited men, 
like your husband. Perhaps he intends to 
write a book while he’s in this country, or 
write one about us by and by; you know all 
these people of note who come over do—Dick- 
ens and Thaekaray did.’’ 

‘*Flutterbug shall buy a dozen copies; he’s 
able to!’’ triumphantly asserted the lady of the 
Major who had ‘‘ run’’ for political honors. 

‘*I] know he would, my dear Mrs. Flutter- 
bug. But, dear me! I must hasten home, 
for it is quite tea-time.’’ And the lady rose, 
with a great rustle and shake of her flounces. 
‘* How are you getting along for your party 
Wednesday night? You’ve invited all the 
élite, I heard to-day. I was in at Mrs. Smug- 
gins’s when your invitations came. Mrs. Gene- 
ral Stebbins never ’ll get over it, to think you 
pass her by.”’ 

**T can’t help it, Aurelia; I haven’t forgot 
last winter. She might have asked me and 
my Emily, even if the General and Major Flut- 
terbug couldn’t agree in politics. Everything 
for principles; as Flutterbug says, we must 
stand by principles, though the State falls 
down. You see, my dear, this party ’s Flut- 
terbug’s, not mine’’—and Mrs. F.’s voice took 
a confidential tone. ‘‘He means to get up to 
Concord, sure, next Legislature, and of course 
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I invite all who he thinks will give him their 
vote. i’ve invited some, as it is, that | 
shouldn’t if it hadn’t been that he didn’t want to 
make enemies—it ’s so near election time, and 
he says he means to get ten votes where the 
General will get one. But this is between 
ourselves, you know, my dear Aurelia.’’ 

‘*Certainly, Mrs. Flutterbug. I don’t blame 
you for not inviting Mrs. Stebbins.’’ 

** Blame, indeed!’’—and Mrs. F. tossed her 
head. ‘* Why, jest think of it—General Steb- 
bins up and tells the whole hall full last year 
at town meeting that, ‘in Ais opinion, all a 
certain townsman of his wanted was the loaves 
and fishes.’ Who’d that mean, I wonder? 
‘Loaves and fishes!’ Flutterbug scorns ’em— 
he #aid so that day at dinner; I remember we 
had boiled turkey with oyster sauce.’’ 

‘* Well, I must be going. You won't forget 
to invite this new Count, will you?’”’ 

‘*No; Flutterbug shall go right over there 
after tea. Who knows but General Stebbins 
may hear of it—his coming—and get hold of 
him? Anything for political capital, as the 
Major says. I shall be dreadful busy to-mor- 
row myself, Aurelia.”’ 

**Cannot I assist you, my dear Mrs. Flutter- 
bug ?’’ queried the lady to whom we scarcely 
know whether to prefix the adjective ‘‘ young,” 
now that Mrs. F.’s Irish Bridget brings the 
lighted solar into the sitting-room, revealing 
the features hitherto shaded by the long, light 
ringlets and the February twilight. ‘I'll come 
in to-morrow or Wednesday forenoon, and do 
anything for you.”’ 

‘*Thank you, Aurelia; if you’ve a mind to 
help me and Emily fix the tables Wednesday, 
I shall be obliged. You see, I ain’t going to 
pass refreshments round ; they get the cake on 
the carpets so, and Emily says we can spread 
the whole extension-table out in the dining- 
room, and trim the dishes with evergreens.”’ 

‘Yes, that’ll be charming!’’—and Miss 
Valentine clapped her hands—‘‘ so much bet- 
ter, I think!” 

**Yousee’’—and here again the speaker's voice 
assumed that confidential tone, with which was 
an admixture of triumph—‘‘ Flutterbug never 
minds expense when principles are involved, 
and he says he shall have no such mean treat 
as they had at the Stebbins’s—only two kinds 
of cake, and brandied jellies. He’s ordered 
twenty gallons of oysters from Boston by ex- 
press; and they ’re going to get me up some 
Charlotte de Rooches at Harvey's, and cocoa 
cakes, and all kinds of nice confectionery. As 
for the cake, you know I never give up beat 
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yet to anybody on that, and, if you'll run in 
to-morrow, 1’ll show you the inside of my 
store-closet, the fruit-cake, the sponge-cake, 
and the gold and silver-cake. My jellies and 
blanc mange I shall get up, too—I always have 
good luck with them. We're going to have 
wine, too—don’t speak of it, though, it’s only 
for the gentlemen, you know, sort of sly, after 
we ladies have left the table, Mr. Doubleeagle, 
Esquire Tachem, and them; for if Flutterbug 
gets their votes, he’s sure of half their party. 
Flutterbug sent up by express for a dozen 
bottles of the oldest sherry that could be 
bought, and Emily, she’s been and got all the 
cobwebs out of the corners to put round the 
necks of the bottles. Old wine is always cob- 
webbed, you know, my dear.’’ 

‘Well, Ill run in to-morrow. Tell Emily 
to come into our house to-night. Jerome Bona- 
parte has invited in a few of the students, and 
we 're going to have a little sing.’’ 

“Well, I'll tell her. Where can the girl be? 
School was out a full hour ago. Oh, out skat- 
ing on the river, I suppose, though. All the 
young ladies skate now. Sha’n’t you try, this 
winter, Aurelia ?’’ 

**O la, I daren’t!’’ lisped the fair Miss Valen- 
tine. ‘* You know it would be so vexing to fall 
on the ice. 1 was talking about it with Jerome 
the other day, and he said ’twas dangerous, 
very dangerous. But I must run—good-night. 
Oh, bere’s Emily now,’ as Mrs. Flutterbug’s 
only daughter, a pretty miss of fifteen, opened 
the front door, while Miss Valentine paused to 
reiterate her invitation to the ‘‘little sing,’’ 
then departed, 


CHAPTER II. 
A LION IN TATTLETOWN. 


MEANTIME, the Noble Refugee, Count Vittorio 
Mazzini, with the melancholy cast of features, 
distingué air, and immense whiskers, and with 
two heavy trunks and a large, mysterious- 
looking box, was comfortably installed in the 
best apartment at the ‘‘ Allsup,’’ with landlord, 
porter, and servants obsequious to do his bid- 
ding. 

Mine host of the ‘‘ Allsup,’’ Colonel Trapem, 
was a bland, comfortable-looking, aldermanic 
gentleman, with a suave manner, a breadth of 
countenance and waistcoat to correspond, who 
had the reputation of setting a good table and 
of giving his guests, particularly the moneyed 
ones, a cordial reception. It was said, also— 
but the reader must take this on the authority 
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of the one or two gossips of Tattletown—it was 
said that the Colonel had a way of feeling the 
depth of their pockets, as by intuition—perhaps 
he was a disciple of Judge Edmands, and ‘the 
spirits’ assisted him ; and then, once secure of 
his soundings, he patronized and flattered them, 
spread them such good dinners, told them a 
good story with such an emphasis, and enjoyed 
a hearty langh with such an unction, that the 
recipient of these favors unconsciously found 
himself a member of the Mutual Admiration 
Society, and voted Boniface just the ‘ best 
fellow’’ extant, and quite able to stand that 
test of modern approval, viz., ‘‘to keep a ho- 
tel.” In short, to sum up what ‘‘ they said,’’ 
the Colonel, standing in the door of his great 
hall, had a sort of ‘* Will-you-walk-into-my- 
parlor-said-the-spider-to-the-fly’’ way with him ; 
and the poor fly, besmeared with the slime of 
flattery and ‘‘ good-fellow”’ ship, was not only 
drawn into the web, but, once ‘‘in,’’ was ‘‘done 
for,’’ in the shape of a good dinner, a jovial 
story, a ‘‘help yourself, my dear sir,’’ and a 
shocking headache and long bill next morning. 
And so into the grasp of this bland, comfort- 
able, smiling, pocket-sounding landlord fell our 
unwary foreign Count with the distingud air and 
whiskers of magnificent proportions. The Fates 
send him shrewdness and a keen knowledge of 
human nature, or, what under the circum- 
stances seems most desirable, a lean pocket ! 
Passing over the neighborly call of Major 
John Flutterbug, who not only made the ac- 
quaintance of the illustrious exile—for, in 
answer to the Major’s query, the Count ac- 
knowledged his claim to republican sympathy 
as a martyr to the cause of Italian freedom— 
and obtained that distinguished foreigner’s 
assurance that ‘‘ He would be moost Aappie to 
accept ze kind Signor’s invite to his pallazzo’’ 
(palace), but also had the exquisite pleasure 
of passing General Stebbins with a cool nod 
down in the ‘‘ Allsup”’ office, where that gentle- 
man had been lingering over the registered 
name of the new arrival; passing over this 
interview, from which the Major departed with 
an air quite @ Ja militaire, and with profound 
admiration of foreign rank and manners, we 
leave the illustrious Count Mazzini, in common 
with the community into which he was cast, 
to a good night’s rest, and the enjoyment of 
the next day, and, calling on the reader on the 
morning of Wednesday, between the hours of 
11 and 12 A.M., we invite him or her toa 
walk with us down Walker Street, the princi- 
pal business thoroughfare of Tattletown. 
There are the usual concomitants of village 
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life on Walker Street. At the row of stone 
posts at the edge of the brick-paved sidewalk, 
are tied the usual number of farmers’ horses, 
harnessed into sleighs of various patterns and 
construction; in the stores, eggs, butter, and 
hams are bartered off for groceries, or the 
farwers’ wives and pretty daughters do ‘‘ #shop- 
ping’ in the drygooda line; a few new Balmoral 
hoop skirts of a late patent are displayed in 
the windows; behind the great plate glass in 
the jeweller's window, we note handsome vases, 
a new set of lava, and some Parian ware of 
exquisite sculpture; down the street, before 
the apothecary's, swings a sign glorious with 
gilt letters, heralding the renowned “'T, T, T."’ 
~-Triumphant Toothache Tincture—which for 
virtue is unsurpassed ; a few new, bright stoves 
are on the sidewalk at the door of the great 
Tin Ware Manufactory; the sign * Billiard 
Hall”’ is very conspicuous lower down the 
street, for Tattletown, like all large urban 
communities, boasts her share of elevating and 
refining resorts for her young men; and a balmy 
odor which possibly might be mistaken for a 
gale wafted from the realms of ‘‘ Araby the 
blest,”’ assisted by the sight of a few red-eyed 
loungers about the door of one or two stores, 
gives the impression that something stronger 
than ‘‘ hot coffee’’ is therein dispensed. 

But what means this little knot of curious 
gazers about a door of Lovell’s Block? these, 
congregated in the entry where are hung a few 
pictures—paintings in gilt frames? and on the 
stairs, where ‘‘Walk up!” in large capitals 
attracts the eye? Ah, we have it now—the 
solution to the mystery! On a new sign over 
the door, in large letters, we read— 








V. MAZZINI, N. R. 
ARTIST. 
FROM ITALY. 











And the paintings—some, portraits very fresh 
and modern ; others, gld and smoky, copies of 
the old masters, doubtless—these, with the 
easel, the palette, the brushes, canvas, and 
paints, the dark cambric hangings of the walls, 
anda few ‘‘studies’’ from La Fosse and Rousseau 
disposed thereon, in the chamber above front- 
ing on Walker Street—these were the contents 
of the great box which arrived, with the two 
trunks, day before yesterday at the Allsup. 
And this, then, is the avocation of the illus- 
trious exile from the land of martyred freedom, 
wherewith he has chosen to earn his livelihood 
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in the new clime of his adoption, portrait paint. 
ing! and this is the studio, or gallery of Count 
Vittorio Mazzini, Noble Refugee! What praise. 
worthy independence of character! what a call 
on the sympathies of the classic and intelligent 
community of Tattletown! And what an ap- 
peal ia that which appears this morning in the 
advertising columns of the Tattletown News, \a- 
sued from the brick block a few rods below! 

‘Signor Vittorio Mazzini, N. R., an exile 
from the much loved country of his birth on 
account of adherence to political principles at 
variance with the reigning government, and 
reduced by the confiscation of his patrimonial 
estates to penury, has opened a studio and 
portrait gallery in Lovell's Block, Walker 
Street, Tattletown, where he proposes to receive 
sitters who may wish to secure a correct and 
finished transcript of their features executed in 
the best style of high art. 

‘* Signor V. Mazzini lays no claim to the in- 
dulgence of this classic and literary community 
on the ground of his misfortunes incident upon 
his noble birth and strict adherence to political 
principles as a matter of conscience ; but trusts 
that the merits of his portraits, executed after 
Titian, the highest master of the Venetian 
schools, will secure him a large share of their 
patronage. 

‘Studio hours from 8 to 12 A. M.; from 24 
to5 P.M. The art-loving public are invited to 
call and examine the few gems—Claudes and 
Raphaels—which Signor V. M. has brought 
from his own clime—rescued from his formerly 
extensive collection in his palazzo at Florence. 

‘Signor V. M. may also be consulted at the 
Allsup, where he hasa suite of rooms. Sitters 
taken at their own residences, if preferred 
Terms satisfactory. 

‘“*Tatrietown, Feb. 10, 185-.”’ 


CHAPTER III. 
THE ELITE OF TATTLETOWN. 


Mrs. Mason Joun Fivrrersve’s double par- 
lors were ablaze with light; and that lady, 
elegantly attired, received her guests—the élite 
of Tattletown. 

But not only into Mrs. Major Flutterbug’s 
double parlors came the élite, but alsoa judicious 
admixture of that intermediate strata between 
the ‘‘upper” and the ‘‘ under crust,’’ who, by 
some singular chance, happened to possess what, 
in the more aristocratic eyes of the select few, 
should have proved their especial property, viz: 
intelligence and influence—for it was by the 
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votes of the husbands and fathers of this latter 
class that the politic and hospitable host hoped 
to attain his coveted seat in the next legislature, 
First, then, came little advance squadrons of 
this intermediate class—people who believed in 
the good old-fashioned custom of going to a 
party before midnight, and going to bed before 
morning. There were Mr, and Mra, Ginger— 
Mr, G, being proprietor of a thriving grocery 
store; Mr, and Mra, Russet, with thelr pretty 
daughter in modest crinoline, high neck, and 
drapery sleeves; the Misses Jenny and Nelly 
Woodbird, with sweet faces and sweeter voices, 
who sang in the choir; Anna Amiable, who 
taught one of the village schools and made an 
impression on the bachelor committee's heart 
meantime; Sarah Ellaworth and Maria Daven- 
port, with braided hair and in black silks ; with 
each and all of whom the host and hostess were 
very unconstrained and very agreeable, 
Presently, as the clock wore midway between 
eight and nine, came Mr, and Mrs, Denim; the 
former being first partner in one of the principal 
Tattletown drygoods stores, entering with a loud 
‘‘ahem!’’ and his lady wife with very erect head. 
Then came others: then a bevy of young girls 
—Miss Emily’s mates at the seminary—curled, 
braided, and perfumed, with a great rustle of 
silks and crinoline, and a flutter of rainbow-hued 
ribbons, for all the world like a flock of bright- 
winged, snowy-throated, crimson and biue plu- 
maged birds alit in Mrs. Major Flutterbug’s 
parlors ; pretty girls, too, were these Tattletown 
boasted within her borders. Afterwards, by 
twos and threes, entered black-coated young 
gentlemen—a few of whom looked very red and 
awkward, it being their first appearance in so- 
ciety beyond the paternal hearthstone—but the 
majority of whom paired off with some chosen 
mate from the flock above-mentioned, and 
forthwith commenced a chattering like a colony 
of magpies in a tropical forest. These—the 
male magpies—were students from the famed 
Tattletown Academy, which institution had 
done wonderfully for a long period of chronicled 
time, not only in sending forth accomplished 
classical scholars, but in finding admirers for the 
Tattletown young ladies and in constituting a 
large male element of the so-called Tattletown 
*‘society.’’ A few bashful old bachelors now 
dropped in, in a shy quiet way, as though they 
had rather not be looked at; who eyed wish- 
fully the tempting fruit (the pretty girls afore- 
mentioned), suspended, Tantalus-like, above 
their reach. 
By and by arrived Miss Euphrasia Amanda 
Smuggins, the Tattletown poetess, though, quite 
26* 
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contrary to the usually accredited ideas concern. 
ing the votaries of the muses, she was neither 
thin, lackadaisical, nor wore the air of one pos- 
sessed of ‘the divine afflatus,’’ since she was 
both rotund and rosy, and imbibed other 
nourishment than “ Parnassian dew,’ aa will be 
shown presently at the suppertable. But Eu- 
phrasia Amanda (Mra, Smuggins had “ doted’’ 
on ‘The Children of the Abbey’’ upwards of 
twenty-five years ago, hence her daughter's ap- 
pellation) had written a poem for The Par- 
nassian Dipper, and waa a regular contributor to 
The Great Cochituate /ulminator; moreover, 
she could out-talk Esquire Tachem, the first 
of the Tattletown lawyers, and made witty say- 
ings, and was always ‘‘ grand company” for the 
gentlemen; hence her claim to being consid- 
ered ‘ literary.’’ Later, came Peter Paragraph, 
the editor; Esquire Tachem, with his new law 
student; Miss Maria Peabody on the arm of 
the young professor in the academy; Doctor 
Triangles and young Doctor Bluepill. After- 
ward came down from the dressing chamber, 
Mrs. Bottlegreen, the apothecary’s wife, with 
Mrs. Doctor Triangles, who lived together in the 
great double house on the corner of Walker and 
Fleet streets; the seven Misses Swindlem, 
heiresses of the late Hon. Oliver Swindlem, who 
had made a great fortune by the failure of the 
Plank and Log Saw-Mill; Miss Frances Tallow- 
dip, the daughter of a retired wealthy soap- 
boiler, who laughed and flirted with all the 
eligible young men; then entered the clerks in 
the Insuranee Office, and Mr. Bugbee, the 
popular young minister, with the flowing locks 
and the poetical air. 

By this time, as it will be perceived, it must 
be beyond nine o’clock ; and now the tinkle, 
tinkle of Mrs. Major Flutterbug’s door-bell be- 
tokens that the ‘‘ upper crust,’ par excellence, 
of the social pie have begun to arrive. A stiffer 
rustling of silks, a broader amplitude of crino- 
line, the flash of a new set of golden-circled lava, 
a haughtier carriage of the head, and the Hon. 
Mrs. Lofty stands on Major John Flutterbug’s 
new tapestry. A sweep of the crinolined silk, 
a somewhat patronizing greeting to the hostess, 
and the lady moves away to the upper end of 
the parlors where are congregated the more 
select portion of ‘‘ her set.’’ No matter though 
she brushed modest little Mrs. Ginger in pass- 
ing, and quite swept old Bachelor Shyface be- 
tween two young girls who, just then, with 
their heads together, were enjoying a suspicious 
giggle; Mrs. Ginger was ‘‘ only a grocer’s wife’’ 
—and old bachelors, nobody ‘ever minds them! 
Yet it was an unwise move, my dear Honorable 
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Mrs. Lofty! A bow to the lady of ‘‘ the middle 
class’’ would not have cost you much—and your 
husband lost one vote at the next election be- 
cause of that unbending ‘‘ upper crust’’ neck of 
yours! Thencame the Agent of the Duck and 
Drake Mills, with his amiable lady; the pro- 
fessors and their wives ; Miss Amelia Valentine, 
in a blue silk and a profusion of blonde ringlets, 
who glided in with languid grace and took a 
seat near the piano; then Mr., Mrs., and Miss 
Doubleeagle, the President of the Tattletown 
Bank, his wife and daughter. But not yet had 
arrived the expected lion of this assembly—the 
sepresentative of persecuted Italian republican- 
ism, though momentarily Major and Mrs. Flut- 
terbug expected him. Certainly this foreigner, 
who had so lately set foot on American shores, 
showed himself well posted in American cus- 
toms. Doubtless the “ upper crust”’ of Floren- 
tine society attend parties at a late hour in 
their own country ! 

At length he came. ‘‘ Count Vittorio Maz- 
zini, N. R.’’ stood in the door of the parlor. 
Surely the foreign air was patent on his coun- 
tenance as he bowed his tall, slight form into 
the apartments; pale, thin, with a keen black 
eye, and whiskers and moustache of the same 
hue and of immense growth, behold the Italian 
exile ! 

The Major advanced to welcome him with 
affable grasp, while Mrs. F.’s face glowed with 
pleasure, and a repressed buzz ran through the 
parlors. In five minutes more, the illustrious 
foreigner and artist had been presented to 
everybody of note in the company; and thus, 
under the auspices of Major and Mrs. John 
Fiutterbug, was introduced into “the select 
circles’ the representative of Italian rank, the 
disciple of Titian, and disseminator of high art 
in Tattletown, 

For a while the wheels of the evening’s en- 
tertainment moved smoothly on; then, some- 
how, they seemed to get clogged and entangled. 
Perhaps that cool ‘cut’’ of little Mrs. Ginger 
by the senator's lady first caused the friction, 
for such evidently existed. Then was it that 
the prominent feature of Tattletown society 
began to work out; the ingredients gathured 
in Mra, Major Flutterbug’s parlors began to 
ferment like new root beer; the eight-and-forty 
classes of Tattletown society found it impossi- 
ble to assimilate. On the upper surface rose 
the Honorable Mrs, Lofty, Mr., Mra., and Miss 
Doubleeagle, and others; a little lower, swam 
the apothecary’s wife and those of her class; 
lower down, the drygoods dealers and a host of 
their patrons; lower still, the pretty Misses 
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Woodbird and the school teacher; and away 
at the bottom, the sediment of the bottle, stood 
unoffending, poor little Mrs. Ginger. 

Little by little the company gathered into 
knots, beyond whose Chinese pale no outside 
barbarian from the class below dared enter; 
even the magpies got imbued with the senti- 
ment of their elders, and paired off into regular 
gradations of the social scale. The pretty 
Misses Woodbird felt slighted because Miss 
Aurelia Valentine, with her trills, and fugues, 
and operas at the piano, left no opening for the 
new duet they had been practising all the 
morning together; though Miss Jenny, the 
elder, might have been partially consoled by 
her self-imposed task of entertaining old Bach- 
elor Shyface in a little conversation on the 
weather, which set him quite at his ease, and 
brought him out wonderfully; Miss Tallowdip 
talked loudly and glibly with the clerks in the 
Insurance Office, and flirted boldly with Esquire 
Tachem; even the Count Vittorio Mazzini, as 
by intuition, put his best foot forward, by di- 
viding his attentions between Mrs. Lofty, Miss 
Valentine, and Miss Euphrasia Amanda Smug- 
gins; yet all felt a sense of relief when their 
host announced the supper hour. 

To record the general stampede for the tables— 
the pnsh, and rush, and crush for the best sta- 
tions—the onslaught on the tempting edibles 
thereon arranged—the demolishing of pyramids 
of cake and glasses of rich jellies—the steaming 
oysters devoured by delicate young ladies who 
‘ never ate anything hearty’’—the lingering of 
Mr. Doubleeagle, Esquire Tachem, and their 
compeers, over the cobwebbed sherry of “ the 
brand of fifty years ago,’’ while the young 
ladies in the parlor got up a polka and cotillon; 
then, later, the gradual dropping off of the 
guests by twos and threes, Mr. and Mrs. Ginger 
going first, till, finally, the rooms thinned sen- 
sibly ; to write of the profound bow of Count 
Vittorio Mazzini over the hand of his hostess 
ere he escorted the delighted Miss Valentine 
home; how the female magpies chattered and 
giggled in the dressing-room, as they tied on 
their rigolettes, and the male inagpies elbowed 
and jostled each other for some belle of the 
flock in the hall as they came down stairs ; how 
old Bachelor Shyface found courage to offer his 
arms to the brace of Woodbirds ; how, at last, 
all the guests had departed, each taking home 
the usual amount of heartburning, envy, and 
uncharitableness, leaving Major John Flutter- 
bug with an aching head (he was unused to 
the cobwebbed sherry of ‘the brand of fifty 
years ago’), and Mrs. John Flutterbug and 
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daughter with dismantled parlors and wrecked 
supper-table, and Bridget with the exclama- 
tion, ‘Sure, an’ it’s a tost house !’’—to re- 
count all this would be but to record the usual 
modus operandi and finale of every party in 
towns more or less pretentious than aristocratic 
Tattletown. 

Suffice it that Mrs. General Stebbins retired 
that night with discomfiture at the success of 
her rival’s entertainment (she had watched 
every arrival at the Flutterbug’s front door 
from the darkened window of her sitting-room 
across the street)—that the Major’s distorted 
vision produced the singular phantasmagoria 
of vight bedposts, two footboards, and two mir- 
rors in his bed-room—and Mrs, F., as she lay 
her tired head upon her pillow, saw before her 
mental retina, in the columns of the Zattletown 
News, ‘‘Our worthy fellow-citizen, Major John 
Flutterbug, Representative elect.’ 


CHAPTER IV. 
AN ARTIST'S STUDIO. 


Count V. Mazzin1, N. R., was in the full tide 
of success. Ever since his introduction into 
Tattletown society under the auspices of Mrs. 
Major Flutterbug, and the patronage of Miss 
Valentine and ‘her set,’’ he had found easy 
sailing into the affections of the community 
where he had located himself. 

His invitation to ‘‘ the art-loving public to 
call’ (vide the Tattletown News) had been in- 
terpreted literally ; and ‘‘ from morn till dewy 
eve’’ some patronizer of foreign talent was seen 
wending his way down Walker Street to the 
precincts of the disciple of Titian. It was un- 
precedented—what an interest in “high art’’ 
had been awakened in all—what long discus- 
sions regarding ‘‘style,’’ ‘tone,’ * coloring, ’’ 
‘‘attitude,”’ and ‘‘ drapery’’ were held by the 
fair frequenters of the studio—how glibly mu- 
sical tongues talked of ‘*Clandes,’”’ ‘* Land- 
**Murillos,”’ and ‘ Titians’’— what 
quantities of paints and canvas rare consumed 
by the delineator of the human countenance. 


seers,’’ 


The Daguerreotypist, a few doors below, was 
forced to close up and leave town for want of 
patronage; “ low’ art was at a discount in 
Tattletown. The Count's studio was a general 
rendezvous for all; the students lounged in of 
4 recess, or between sessions of the academy; 
and every young girl, tripping past en the side- 
walk of Walker Street, with a shy glance up at 
the windowa, held up her dress skirt with ar- 
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tistic grace to reveal the picturesque Balmoral 
below. 

A shower of patronage fell on the illustrious 
artist, whose story of exile and wrong had won 
a complete hold on the sympathy of the com- 
munity. It was something to be painted at all; 
everything by an Italian nobleman and an artist 
‘after Titian!’? And so everybody sat for his 
or her portrait—from the senator’s lady, ina 
rich brocade, and with hair @ /a Jmpératrice, to 
sweet Anna Amiable with a wreath of myrtle 
on her sunny braids—from Jeremiah Double- 
eagle, President of the Tattletown Bank, to uld 
Bachelor Shyface in a new wig which covered 
the growing scarcity of the capillary substance 
of his cranium. 

Miss Aurelia Valentine sat ‘‘in character,”’ 
such 





as Venus reclining on a bank of roses 
full blown specimens of the genus mu/tiflora as, 
I doubt much, ever met the gaze of the fair 
dame d’amour ; Miss Euphrasia Amanda Smug- 
gins was painted seated in a draperied boudoir, 
with her last publication, ‘The Plaint of a 
Wounded Heart,’’ in her hand ; and old obese 
Madam Dowager with her feet on a crimson 
cushion and her pet poodle on her lap. 

There were a few of ‘‘the under crust’? whom 
the artist did in colors at a less price than his 
more moneyed patrons bestowed; for the 
Count’s prices were graduated according to the 
length of their purses (it was singular how soon 
he fell into Yankee “customs !), and Mr. and 
Mrs. Ginger were hung over the sofa of their 
little parlor, and their little three-year old 
Ginger, in a red dress and blue shoes, over the 
mantel, the sum total of the painter’s bill hardly 
exceeding a week’s profit of the snug little 
grocery. 

Then there were ‘family pieces’’—old Noah 
and Mrs. Screwall and their five Screwall de- 
scendants (the price stipulated beforehand), 
‘*with all the paint the artist could afford to 
throw in for the money ;"’ the seven Misses 
Swindlem as ‘the Pleiades’? (a conceit of Miss 
Hetta’s, the youngest), each in a blue, gauzy, 
cloud-like dress, and with a star on her fore- 
head—Mias Hetta standing in the background, 
very indistinct, and almost obscured by her 
sisters, ‘all which was quite in character,’’ as 
Peter Paragraph, the editor, shrewdly observed, 
‘* since she was soon likely to be lost to mortal 
vision when merged into Mra, Doctor Bluepill,’’ 
to whom she was lately engaged. Colonel 
Trapem was painted, too, as Jack Falstaff, to 
whom his round, beaming countenance bore 
remarkable similitude, It was said to be a 


good likeness. Major and Mrs, Flutterbug were 
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also hung up side by side over the plano in 
their parlors, 

And thus all sorta of creations from the paint- 
er's brush were born into the classic community 
of Tattletown ; some of magnitude ill propor- 
tioned to the low parlor walla on which they 
hung, and forcibly reminding the visitor of the 
family piece of the good old Vicar of Wake- 
field; others, in showy and expensive gilt 
frames, suspended on the high walls of aristo- 
cratic drawing-rooms. ‘To be sure, there were 
one or two who failed to be quite suited with 
the work of the Count V. Mazzini, Noble Refu- 
gee. Old Mr. Screwall thought the painter had 
got ‘*the best end of the bargain ;’’ and obese 
Madam Dowager complained of ‘‘the expres- 
sion ef Hero, the pet poodle,’’ and ‘‘thought her 
own face looked a trifle thin.’’ Upon hearing 
whieh, old Bachelor Shyface said, slyly (it was 
the only witty thing the silent old bachelor 
was ever known to utter), ‘‘ it would be impos- 
sible to find canvas enough in the whole town 
upon which to copy the breadth of that lady's 
countenance !’’ There was said to be a great 
call at the village paint and oil store for Spanish 
brown, red ochre, and chrome yellow, and that 
one or two old oil-cloth table covers were used 
up for canvas; also, that Samuel Marrygold 
had actually had the reverse side of his first 
wife’s portrait oiled and sized over for the tran- 
script of the features of his new one; though I 
have no doubt that these were untruthful re- 
ports, set afloat by wicked and envious persons, 
for, as I have said, there were one or two gos- 
sips in Tattletown. 

But not alone, during all this period, as a 
disciple of Titian did the noble refugee make 
progress within the borders of Tattletown. Into 
the camp of Cupid were his feats of prowess 
carried. Not only could the Italian paint a 
bright eye, but fascinate one ; not only do upa 
pretty face in oils, but admire it meantime ; 
not only represent Miss Valentine as Venus, 
but enact (par parenthesis) the réle of the god 
of Love; not only immortalize Miss Euphrasia 
Amanda Smuggins, but cause that ‘‘ wounded 
heart’’ to throb anew with suspicious palpita- 
tions. Ah, dangerous Count V. Mazzini, Noble 
Refugee ! 

But it were needless to recount here his con- 
quests. As Miss Valentine remarked, with a 
sympathetic sigh and an uplifting of her ceru- 
lean orbs, ‘‘ These foreigners from the clime of 
art and song are so fascinating, and their mis- 
fortunes enlist one’s pity so!’’ I wonder if 
Miss Valentine ever heard that “ pity is akin to 
love,’’ or knew how often she sang ‘‘ The Ex- 
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lles of Krin’ at her plano? And then the roay 
little authoress’s compassion must have been 
excited, too, for “A Plea for Down-trodden 
Italy’’ appeared in the April number of the 
Great Cochituate Fulminator, 

I am afraid, though, that, quite like any fast 
young man of Americandom, the Count V, 
Mazzini, N. R., was a trifle fickle in his atten. 
tions; since, from the fair Misa Aurelia, with 
whom he sang opera over her piano of evenings, 
he transferred them to the b/ue for the period 
of a whole fortnight; then suddenly turned to 
Miss Frances Tallowdip, whom he took out 
during the March sleighing with the span of 
grays from Soule’s livery stable ; she, in turn, 
to be deserted for the whole gamut of the Misses 
Swindlem; and they, at last, for sweet little 
Anna Amiable, who, I fear, flirted a little with 
the Count at first, then suddenly returned to 
her faith with her old lover, the rich bachelor 
school committee, whom this little feminine 
manceuvre may possibly have brought to terms, 
since Dame Rumor proclaimed that they were 
shortly to be married. 

Alas, that an Italian Count, and an artist 
‘‘after Titian,’’ should have been jilted bya 
Yankee school-marm! Poor noble refugee ! 


CHAPTER V. 
THE ARTIST'S BENEFIT. 


Tue last days of April had wept themselves 
away in Tattletown. The trees were swelling 
with buds—those two long lines of stately elms 
bordering Fleet Street, and the pride of the 
village ; the frost had given over his reign till 
another autumn, and the sidewalks were fast 
becoming settled; and nature, both animate 
and inanimate, assumed a livelier aspeet. The 
principal business street of the town wore 4 
bustling look; ‘spring trade’’ was brisk in 
Tattletown. Messrs. Silky & Softy, Mr. Denim, 
and the firm of Tell-truth & Co. had returned 
from Boston with their new styles of goods; 
the Misses Tarleton & Ruche had hung a Paris 
pattern hat in the most conspicuous part of 
their shop; in the jeweller’s window, a silver 
tea-service of the latest pattern glittered and 
shone in the sunlight ; and the sidewalks were 
crowded with ladies out shopping all the bright 
days of the waning April. 

The spring term of court was sitting in town; 
and daily, at 9 o’clock, A. M., the town bell 
rung out its quick, sharp peal: ‘‘ Lawyer, 
lawyer, come to court !”’ and straightway a file 
of green-bagged, dignified-looking gentlemen 
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emerged from thelr offices, or the doors of the 
Allaup, en route for the large and elegant new 
brick Town House, in which Tattletown espe- 
clally prided herself, It was a handsome edi- 
five, this Town House, with its large hall, court- 
rooms, lawyers’ offices, and other apartments 
for the transaction of town business, and really 
an ornament to Tattletown; though old Noah 
Screwall was not the only one who grumbled at 
the increased rate of taxes when it was built, 
and there had been many a hard tussle, time 
out of mind, in the annual town meetings, be- 
fore this measure of building could be decided 
upon. But Tattletown got her Town House at 
last; and all her citizens attended the great 
Dedication Ball held in the spacious ‘‘ New 
Town Hall,’’ where the Germania Band gave 
the music, and everybody, old and young, 
danced to it on the ocvasion which was likely 
to happen but once during their lifetime ; and, 
since then, the hall had been devoted to the 
use of public lecturers, concerts, ladies’ fairs, 
political caucuses, and gatherings of that ilk. 

Surely something is going on therein now, 
the forenoon of this first, bright day of May! 
for, not only the green-bagged lawyers enter 
the Town House for their court-room above 
stairs, but Miss Valentine, and Miss Smuggins, 
and the Misses Swindlem, and Miss Tallowdip, 
with a host of young girls, are tripping in, 
bearing baskets covered with white napkins ; 
and Esquire Tachem, young Doctor Bluepill, 
the clerks of the Insurance Office, even old 
Bachelor Shyface (who, of late, has brushed up 
wonderfully), are seen transferring armfuls of 
the evergreen and spruce boughs from the wag- 
on before the door which some half-dozen of 
the academy students have gathered from the 
woods a little way beyond the precincts of the 
town. Ah, this explains the mystery—these 
handbills upon the stone posts which stand 
along the outer edge of the sidewalks on Walker 
Street! We have not looked into the columns 
of The News lately, or we might have seen it 
advertised there :— 


“SOCIAL LEVEE 
At the New Town Hall! 


The young ladies of Tattletown propose to 
give a Social Levee at the New Town Hall, dur- 
ing the day and evening of Thursday, May Ist, 
where they hope to welcome all their friends 
both old and young. The proceeds of the en- 
tertainment they design to appropriate as a 
slight testimonial of the appreciation in which 
they hold the services of Count V. Maazzini 
(whose departure from this community, the 
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Count being recalled to his own country, they 
cannot bus view as their loss, though hia gainy, 
while engaged in the practive of high art among 
them, 

Refreshments will be served both day and 
evening. 

A variety of Fancy Articles will be offered 
for sale at the tables, 

An Antiquarian Supper and Tableaux will 
add variety to the evening’s entertainment, 

Come one, come all ! 

Admission 25 cents. Children half price. 

Tickets to be procured at the door. 

TatrLetown, April 27, 185-.”’ 


And so there is to be held a ‘‘ Social Levee’’— 
a ‘‘ Benefit’? for the Noble Refugee—at the 
New Town Hall, Thursday (to-morrow) even- 
ing! Let us enter the hall close in old Bachelor 
Shyface’s steps, and see how the Tattletown 
young ladies get up a thing of this sort! 

Why, they seem perfectly au fait in these 
matters, judging from the rapidity with which 
everything progresses ; though we cannot help 
thinking, after some observation, that, even 
even among this group of ladies, we recognize 
the same spirit which characterizes the political 
cliques of the sterner sex, viz: that there are 
a few who get all the honors and emoluments, 
while the larger and more unassuming portion 
‘*do the dirty work ;’’ for here are a score or 
more of quiet young ladies, of the Misses Wood- 
bird type, who weave the evergreen trimming, 
and whose hands have manufactured the most 
of those fancy articles in yonder great basket, 
albeit a gazer here would imagine that the 
Misses Valentine, Smuggins, Tallowdip, Swin- 
diem and Co. are the arbiters of the destinies 
of all Tattletown, as involved in the progress 
of the next day’s projected levee. 

But time passes, and everything wags well 
towards execution. After a vast deal of plan- 
ning and chatting between the ladies and their 
masculine assistants; a little attempt at a 
flirtation between Miss Frances Tallowdip and 
Esquire Tachem, as they retire cosily to a 
corner of the hall to determine the falling of a 
particular fold in the curtain of the window of 
the post-office constructed there ; after the ever- 
green wreaths are adjusted upon the walls, the 
flags of stars and stripes festooned above the 
platform whereon stands a piano at which some 
of the Tattletown musical talent is expected to 
preside; after the arrangement of the scenic 
apparatus necessary for the tableaux, and the 
construction of the tables by the gentlemen, 
while the ladies dispose thereon the fancy arti- 
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cles and the refreshments which have been 
contributed ; after the Honorable Mg. Lofty’s 
loaf of elaborately frosted gingerbread in a 
silver basket is placed in a conspicuous posi- 
tion, Miss Valentine's plate of wafer-like tarts 
temptingly arranged, and hotest little Mrs, 
Ginger’s two plump loaves of nive Harrison 
dake assigned a station at the lower end of the 
table; after all preparations are complete, and 
Miss Valentine protests herself '' so fatigued |" 
the ladies respectively retire to their homes, 
to await the advent of May morning, whieh 
Again congregates the sevial (/) element of 
Tattlotown life, and brings out those who de- 
sire to render the appreciation of the services 
rendered by Count V, Mavsini, N. A, to the 
cause of ' high art’’ in Tattletown, 


CHAPTER VI, 
THE LEVER, 

May morning dawns bright and clear, ‘There 
will be hard work to-day in Tattletown,’’ says 
old Bachelor Shyface, as he saunters down 
Walker Street about eight o’clock, and notices 
how great a portion of the female part of the 
community is abroad. ‘'These women! some 
of ’em’ll do more to-day than they ’ve done 
for a month, and there’ll be more money 
taken in the Town Hall than an honest man 
could lay up for his family in a whole year. 
But they enjoy it, and I s’pose I might as well 
drop in a while and see ’em.”’ So, as yester- 
day, in his footsteps let us enter also. 

Already the tide of aristocratic travel has 
set toward the Town Hall. Miss Valentine, 
Miss Smuggins, Miss Tallowdip, Mrs. Major 
Flutterbug, and the Honorable Mrs. Lofty are 
behind the tables, where they pour coffee, and 
dispense it to the pretty servitors—a band of 
young misses with jaunty white aprons and 
sweet smiles—with affability and charming 
grace. The seven Misses Swindlem preside at 
the fancy table, and sell rapidly every conceiv- 
able article that was ever knitted, crocheted, 
sewed, or wrought by feminine fingers. The 
Misses Swindlem forget to return change to 
their customers, and quite shock old Bachelor 
Shyface by asking him to purchase “these 
dear, cunning little things,”’ holding up a tiny 
pair of worsted socks, We do not wonder that 
Mr. Shyface grows very red, and moves away, 
and when he gets near the door growls quite 
audibly—‘' He didn’t come here to be insulted 
—not he!’’ though why he should get redder, 
and involuntarily clap his hand to his head, 








where the bald place used to be, at meeting 
pretty Jenny Woodbird, who just now enters, 
and salutes him with a pleasant ‘' Good-morn- 
ing, Mr. Shyface,’’ we cannot see that! Peter 
Paragraph, the editor, purchases a brave of 
finely dressed dolls, more marvellously arrayed 
than was ' Solomon, in all his glory,’’ by the 
Misses Swindlem’'s fingers, and forthwith makes 
A great joke about ‘small caps,’ at which the 
ladies laugh prodigiously; and Mr, Double 
eagle buys a little white frilled toilet-cushion, 
of which he makes 4 great display, going about 
among the ladies, and holding it out on the 
palm of his hand, 

There ia a great influx of visitors at the Hall, 
The lawyers come down after the morning 
session of court is over, and drink an astonish: 
ing number of cups of coffee, chiefly, | think, 
for the sake of complimenting their pretty 
little servitors; the students are everywhere 
present (it is a holiday at the academy), and 
some of them have volunteered to serve the 
oysters at the table in yonder corner ; the ladies 
wax more busy and smiling; and everything 
passes off very smoothly. So the forenoon 
wears away. 

The afternoon is a transcript of the forenoon ; 
but we think we will omit that for an account 
of the evening’s entertainment, and view the 
‘*new Town Hall’’ by the biaze of the great 
chandelier, with the buzz and chatter of voices, 
the flutter of fans and perfumed handkerchiefs, 
and the cheerful, smiling faces. 

The Count Vittorio Mazzini, N. R., has not 
been able to spend much of the day at the 
Hall; ‘‘he is putting the finishing touches to 
a portrait,’’ he says; but this evening he is 
decidedly the lion of the social reunion gathered 
to do him honor. He had a rival formerly in 
the affections of the Tattletown ladies—the 
eloquent young minister, Bugbee, with the long 
locks and the poetical air, whose star has paled 
under the splendor of the Count’s, for who 
could outshine the martyr of Italian freedom? 
Bugbee couldn’t, and he modestly gave place 
to the Noble Refugee. The evening wore 
smoothly on; ‘‘the hours seemed satin-shod,” 
as Euphrasia Amanda Smuggins poetically ob- 
served, siniling ‘‘ sweet’’ over a bowl of oysters 
which Esquire Tachem had gallantly brought 
her. ‘Really, Mr. Shyface looks quite ani- 
mated when in conversation! But I wonder 
what he sees attractive in that Miss Wood- 
bird?’ whispered the eldest Miss Swindlem, 
whose thoughts of late had been turning to- 
wards the matrimonial aspect of human life. 
‘I'm sure J never thought him homely, That 
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wig improves him wonderfully! We must ask 
him to the house some evening, Eliza.’’ This 
was seid in & moment's leisure caught from 
the sales at the fanuy table. 

Passing over the various details of the eve- 
ning, the letters dispensed from the post-office 
by the fair postmistress, the articles of interest 
drawn from the depths of the grab bag—young 
Dootor Miuepill extricated a china baby, and a 
learned professor in the academy a " jumping 
Jack ;'' dwelling lightly on the tableau wherein 
Mra, Lofty represented Queen Kiisabeth sur- 
rounded by her maida of honor, another in 
which the Count Massini personated an Italian 
bandit, and several in which Misa Valentine 
and '' her set'’ were very conspicuous; pausing 
a moment to taste the '' bean porridge" served 
up at the Antiquarian Supper by pretty girls 
in the costume of their grandmothers, we will 
retire somewhatearly, for levees are stereotyped 
affairs, and, albeit this one is gotten up with a 
view to more than ordinary effeet, we will 
make our exit while the Count is hovering near 
the table where sits the quondam recipient of 
his attentions, to whom, this evening, he seems 
inclined to return—Miss Aurelia Valentine, 

It was said afterwards that the net proceeds 
of the young ladies’ Social Levee, as paid over 
to the Count V. Mazzini by the fair deputation 
who waited upon him, amounted to two hun- 
dred and forty dollars—quite a snug little sum 
as a token of ‘‘ the appreciation of high art in 
Tattletown.”’ 

It was said, moreover, that the Count confi- 
dentially informed Miss Valentine, while walk- 
ing home with her that evening from the Hall, 
that, because of the knowledge of his artistic 
career which had reached his native Italy, and 
excited the admiration of his countrymen, he 
had received from a few influential friends 
under government, accompanying his recall, a 
golden medal, bearing the head of Titian en- 
circled by a laurel wreath, and the reverse 
inscription— 


TO COUNT VITTORIO MAZZINI, P. F. R., 


which title, being interpreted, means Padre 
Florentine Romaics—Father of the Florentine 
and Roman school of art. 

It was whispered, additionally, that the noble 
Count Vittorio Mazzini, N.R., P.F.R., was 
put to bed that night at the “ Allsup’’ with « 
glorious confusion of ideas in the region of the 
cerebral organs, and uttering snatches of songs 
in which Yankee Doodle and Vive I’ /talie were 
mixed together rather indiscriminately. 

But then this might not have been so; in- 
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deed, this deponent hardly thinks it was, for, 
as hath been before chronicled, there were one 
or two gossips in Tattletown, 


CHAPTER VII. 
AN UNEXPROTAD REVELATION, 


Let ta close our record of this phase of 
Tattletown life by transcribing, for the reader's 
perusal, & letter which was penned in & com 
fortable parlor of the ‘Winthrop House," 
Hioston, about a week after the events chroni- 
éled in the last chapter, firat premising that 
the writer waa a tall, slender, smooth-faced, 
handsome young man of twenty-three or there- 
abouts, the reckless, saucy gleam of whose 
keen black eyes, and the expression of whose 
facial muscles denote a strong admixture of 
shrewdness and will to execute whatever his 
active brain conceived, He is very handsome, 
we observe that, as he sits for a few moments 
inasmiling reverie, evidently enjoying pleasant 
thoughts, then Bursts into a hearty laugh, and, 
drawing nearer to him the writing-case on the 
table, writes rapidly :— 


Tur Winturop, Boston, May 9th, 185-. 

My DEAR OLD FRIEND Put: ‘* Where the 
deuce is Sid Burroughs, I wonder?” I think I 
hear you say, once in a while, down there in 
that Southern home of yours, where, on ‘‘ de 
ole plantation,’’ I see you reposing comfortably 
on the laurels won from your Northern Alma 
Mater, while the individual who does himself 
the honor to a sometime seat in his old chum’s 
thoughts has been beating round, and finding 
little rest, till latterly, for tye sole of his foot 
since we parted. 

That parting !—do you remember it, Phil? 
I, a devil-may-care classmate, who, somehow, 
found it impossible to walk under college dis- 
cipline, to resist the inclination to play off jokes 
on peaching tutors, and kick up a Dido gene- 
rally, till I one day found myself the subject of 
‘*suspension,’’ as fulminated from our venerable 
Prex’s lips, and, worse still, anathematized, and 
maranathematized, and suspended from the fa- 
miliar relations with the governor's pocket-book 
at home, with the consoling information that 
‘I might now shift for myself.” This, you 
know, Phil, was our first parent’s legacy, and, 
like him, I had no chance save to ‘‘ go work 
for a living."’ I say, do you remember this all, 
Phil? Of course you do, and #0, mayhap, you 
will not object to the recital of your quondam 
friend's career since that period, some twelve 
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months ago? Then, I pray thee, old friend, 
draw near and listen; give heed while I recount 


the wondrous tale. 

Well, you see, Phil (you perceive I now 
assume the more familiar colloquial style), I 
felt rather down about that time, when I was 
put from the fostering arms of old Mother 
Harvard; with scarce fifty dollars of pocket. 
money (to buy cigars, etc, etc., you know), 


and my honored father's injunction not to draw 
on Aim for resources, as ‘‘ he'd settled the last 
affair of mine’’ (when he paid the bill for that 
supper I gave the Juniors, you remember), 
Thus situated, I felt somewhat in the desolate 
eondition of Robinson Crusoe, alone on his 
island, and began to cast about for some visible 
means of support, 

It was a puzzler, Phil; harder than working 
A young gentle- 
man of twenty-two, suddenly cut off from 


out any theorem in Euclid! 


expectations, a prospect of his diploma at Har- 
vard and his course at the Law School, and 
forced to earn his own living! Teaching first 
presented itself; and I forthwith went off into 
a little country town, and engaged a school, 
where I worried through one term, thrashing 
the boys, and coaxing the pretty girls with 
sugar-plams. But this didn’t last. Nature 
never intended me for a country pedagogue ; 
and one day I settled up rather suddenly with 
the committee, pocketed the proceeds of my 
twelve weeks’ services, and resolved to change 
my employment. After that, by turns, I be- 
came travelling book agent, writing-master, 
Daguerreotypist, sketched in crayons, and 
painted portraits in oils (you remember this 
latter forte at college, Phil? that caricature of 
tutor 8 ?), and picked up a comfortable 
little sum for a few more months, till, suddenly, 
one evening early in February last, reading 
something in the papers about those unfortu- 
nate Italian exiles, a sudden idea inspired me. 
Jove! Jupiter! Mark Antony! it was glorious! 

In another month, behold me, Sid Burroughs, 
Junior, en disguise, with flowing wig, moustache 
and whiskers of marvellous proportions, my 
face stained with a dark wash, the judicious 
gravity of a travelled man—in short, my whole 
tout ensemble decidedly foreign—and with an 
Italian limp on my English tongue, with 
twenty-five dollars invested in brushes, paints, 
ete., and stock in trade, behold me, ‘* Count 
Vittorio Mazzini, N.R.’’ (Nary Red, J meant 
it, and with a significance, too; but with the 
uninitiated it passed for Noble Refugee), behold 
me domesticated in ‘the classic and pleasant 
community of Tattletown,’’ not a hundred miles 
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distant from the region of old Cambridge ; and 
all this with a view to replenish my lean 
purse. ‘'A bold move,"’ you will say; but, my 
dear Phil, haven't you learned thus early that 
Assurance wins the biggest slice of the pudding, 
while Modesty very often goes to bed hungry! 
Not that your correspondent was ever particu- 
larly troubled with the latter characteriatic ; 
but then he ventures to write the formations of 
his judgment, based on the experience he has 
observed in others, But, as | was saying, | 
sunk my own identity, pro tem., into that of 
Count V. Mazzini, N.R., for the purpose of 
making my fortune; and, Phil, /didit! Lstruck 
a lucky vein, and the gold was there/ Lcradled, 
filtered, and coined it into my own pocket, 
Foreign title, foreign talent, foreign air, every- 
thing @ la Ltalie, that was my bait; and, by the 
Sixth Satire of Juvenal, didn’t they bite! Were 
I to record all my doings and sayings down 
there at this same Tattletown, how I was pa- 
tronized, matronized, lonized, idolized, sym- 
pathized, and, in short, everything but sean- 
dalized, you wouldn't believe me, Phil, you'd 
say, ‘* That's one of Sid Burroughs’s stories!” 

I engaged a room—a studio—where I hung 
up a few paintings (Claudes and Raphaels) I 
had hired from the auction rooms in Boston, 
hung out my shingle, ‘Count V. Mazzini, 
artist, from Italy,’’ and proclaimed myself, in 
the village paper, a dispenser of ‘high art,” a 
painter ‘‘after Titian’? (several centuries), and 
ready to do in oil the faces of all Tattletown, 
‘fat reasonable prices.’’ And shortly, with 
Byron, I ‘awoke and found myself famous.” 
The studio of the noble Count V. Mazzini, N.R., 
was quite the fashion. Visitors began to pour 
in. Like as to the old war-note, ‘‘ The Pibroch 
of Donald Dhu,”’ came the Scottish clansmen, 
so here, 

* Fast they come, fast they come, 
Seo how they gather!"’ 

Young ladies, old ladies, fat ladies, and lean 
ladies, spinsters of an uncertain age and misses 
in their teens, all these besieging your humble 
correspondent for sittings! Not a Moham- 
medan, lying off in Paradise, with a full com- 
plement of houris to charm him into serenest 
enjoyment, could surely enjoy a more enviable 
position, I tell you, Phil, ‘high art (?) in 
Tattletown’’ flourished during the three months 
of my stay in that classic community. From 
the first advent of the Count Mazzini into so- 
ciety under the patronage of one of the promi- 
nent citizens, to the ‘‘ Social Levee,'’’ whose 
benefits were appropriated to ‘defraying the 
expenses of my return to my native land by & 
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government recall,’’ I found it easy sailing into 
the affections of the people. Portrait painting, 
‘after Titian,’’ was vastly more remunerative 
than pedagoguing or taking fifty cent Daguerreo- 
types. But the hardest part of it was the 
keeping that confounded Italian limp on one’s 
tongue. Every old dame had to bea ‘‘ Contessa,"’ 
every pretty girl a ‘ Signorina,’’ every house 
a‘ palazzo,’’ and the big wigs of the town all 
‘* Excellenzas” and “ Illustrisimas,’’ True as 
you live, Phil, I enacted this role, 

But by and by, with a plethoric purse, I began 
to think it about time to change the scene of 
action. During all this time I had not written 
home to inform my honored father of my where- 
abouts, I felt a sort of pride in being inde- 
pendent, and I rather liked the idea of earning 
my own living, I began to think of leaving 
Tattletown, clreulating the report that, ‘owing 
to the influence of frienda high in a political 
quarter, my ‘confiscated estates’ were restored, 
and I recalled to Italy.'’ This was vastly 
better, any one will perceive, for an Italian 
nobleman, than painting portraits at so much 
per head in Tattletown ; accordingly, I set about 
hasty preparations for my departure. It was 
in those last days of my stay that I was invited 
by the ladies to accept the proceeds of the 
‘Social Levee’’ above mentioned, as ‘a token 
of their appreciation of my services,’’ while 
among them. Consequently, the follower of 
Titian could not ungallantly resist, and thus 
allowed himself te become the victim of a hun- 
dred little delicate attentions from the ladies 
aforesaid, and also the recipient of the nice 
little sum of two hundred and forty dollars in 
bills on the Tattletown Bank, which act of 
generosity afforded him, as you perceive, the 
opportunity of leaving the limits of their classic 
community with the title P. F. R. (Pocket Full 
of Rocks!) added to his patronymic, and quite 
superseding that of N.R. (Nary Red), with 
Which he had come among them. 

And all this, O Phil, because of a hirsute 
fuce, a broken tongue, and a foreign title, 
when, I dare affirm, this same appreciative 
community would have let a bona fide artist of 
modest native talent starve in their midst. 
Truly, O friend, Assurance does get the biggest 
slice of the pudding, while waiting Modesty 
goes to bed hungry! 

But there is one thing on my conscience, 
Phil, concerning one of the ‘appreciative’’ 
young ladies of Tattletown (a damsel of some 
thirty-five summers, or thereabouts, I should 
judge), to whom, on that last evening of my 
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stay, | made a promise that, ‘when the politi- 
cal affairs of my country wore a quieter aspect,” 
I would return to America, and transport her 
across the big water as the Contessa Mazaini. 
I hope she may not place too implicit faith in 
& man’s promises, or cast her eyes too yearn- 
ingly toward fair Italy! There is another 
thing, however, that troubles me more, It is 
an humbling confession, Phil, but I must re- 
cord it—I, yea, even I, Count Vittorio Maveini, 
P. F. R., was actually jilted, flirted with, made 
A catspaw, a plaything of, by a demure, pretty, 
bright-eyed little Yankee school-marm, down 
there at this same Tattletown! Pity me, old 
friend and chum, out of the fulness of your 
‘‘engaged"’ happiness, for my heart was a bit 
touched in this operation, 

Thus have I written you, Phil, concerning that 
which the Fates have dealt me since the day we 
parted, Drop a line now and then, my dear 
old fellow, directing to the classic shades of 
old Harvard; for, after visiting home, and cb- 
taining my worthy father’s pardon, I intend 
making the amende honorable to our good old 
Prex, promise better fashions for all the future, 
then carry myself through the remnant of my 
collegiate course, and the Law School, with the 
net profits of practising ‘‘ high art (?) in Tat- 
tletown.”’ 


I'll show you the wig, whiskers, the medal 
of honor, and the letter containing the recall to 
Italy of the ‘‘ Count Vittorio Mazzini, Padre of 
Florentine Romaics,’’ at such time in the future 
when we may meet and talk over college 


scrapes and other boyish pranks and follies. 
Meantime, old chum, once in a while write a 
cheering line approbative of altered ways suc- 
ceeding the ‘‘ wild oats’’ period of 
Your friend, truly, 
Sipxey Burnoveus, 
To Painip Auistox, 
—— County, Georgia. 

P.S. We quite forgot to state that the next 
number of The Tattletown News published after 
the March election spoke in warmest eulogium 
of ‘‘Our worthy Representative elect, Major 
John Flutterbug.”’ 

Pp. P. 8. We also omitted to chronicle that, 
though the Misses Hetta Swindlem, Jenny 
Woodbird, and Anna Amiable have long time 
since merged their respective patronymics into 
Bluepill, Shyface, and Schoolman, Miss Aurelia 
Valentine still clings to the ‘hope deferred”’ 
of soon redeeming her maiden troth plighted 
on a May night to the Count Mazaini, repre- 
sentative of ‘high art (?) in Tattletown,”’ 
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A WHISPER TO THE HUSBAND, 


ON GENERAL CONDUCT. 


EARNESTLY endeavor to obtain among your 
acquaintance the character of a good husband ; 
and abhor that would-be wit, which I have some- 
times seen practised among men of the world— 
a kind of coarse jesting on the bondage of the 
married state, and a laugh at the shackles which 
a wife imposes. On the contrary, be it your 
pride to exhibit to the world that sight on which 
the wise man passes such an encomium: 
‘** Beautiful before God and men are a man and 
his wife that agree together.”’ (Zcclus. xxv. 1.) 

Make it an established rule to consult your 
wife on all occasions. Your interest is hers: 
and undertake no plan contrary to her advice and 
approbation. Independent of better motives, 
what a responsibility does it free you from! 
for, if the affair turn out ill, you are spared re- 
proaches both from her and from your own 
teelings. But the fact is, she who ought to have 
most influence on her husband’s mind is often 
precisely the person who has least; and a man 
will frequently take the advice of a stranger who 
cares not for him nor his interest, in preference 
to the cordial and sensible opinion of his wife. 
A due consideration of the domestic evils such 
a line of conduct is calculated to produce, might, 
one would think, of itself be sufficient to prevent 
its adoption ; but,independent of these, policy 
should influence you; for there is in woman an 
intuitive quickness, a sagacity, a penetration, 
and a foresight into the probable consequences 
of an event, that make her peculiarly calculated 
to give her opinion and advice. ‘If I was 
making up a plan of consequences,’’ said the 
great Lord Bolingbroke, ‘‘I should like first to 
consult with a sensible woman.”’ 

Never witness a tear from your wife with 
apathy orindifference. Words, looks, actions— 
all may be artificial; but a tear is unequivocal ; 
it comes direct from the heart, and speaks at 
once the language of truth, nature, and sin- 
eerity | Be assured, when you see a tear on her 
cheek, her heart is touched ; and do not, I again 
repeat it, do not behold it with coldness or 
insensibility ! 

It is very unnecessary to say that contradiction 
is to be avoided at all times; bat when in the 
presence of others, be most particularly watch- 
ful. A look, or word, that perhaps, in reality, 
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conveys no angry meaning, may at once lead 
people to think that their presence alone re- 
strains the eruption of a discord, which probably 
has no existence whatsoever. 

Some men, who are married to women of in- 
ferior tutanden connection, will frequently have 
the meanness to upbraid them with the dispar- 
ity. My good sir, allow me to ask what was 
your motive in marrying? Was it to oblige or 
please your wife? No, truly; it was to oblige 
and please yourself, your own dear self. Had 
she refused to marry you, you would have been 
(in lover’s phrase) a very miserable man, 
Did you never tell her so? Therefore, really, 
instead of upbraiding her, you should be very 
grateful to her for rescuing you from such an 
unhappy fate. 

It is particularly painful to a woman when- 
ever her husband is unkind enough to say a 
lessening or harsh word of any member of her 
family: invectives against herself are not half 
so wounding. 

Should illness, or suffering of any kind, assail 
your wile, your tenderness and attention are then 
peculiarly called for; and if she be a woman of 
sensibility, believe me, a look of love, a word 
of pity or sympathy, will, at times, have a better 
effect than the prescriptions of her physicians, 

Perhaps some calamity, peculiarly her own, 
may befall her. She may weep over the death 
of some dear relative or friend; or her spirits 
and feelings may be affected by various cir- 
cumstances. Remember that your sympathy, 
tenderness, and attention, on such occasions, 
are particularly required. 

A man would not, on any account, take up 4 
whip, ora stick, and beat his wife ; but he will, 
without remorse, use to her language which 
strikes much deeper to her heart than the lash 
of any whip he could make use of. ‘* He would 
not, for the world,” says an ingenious writer, 
‘‘cut her with a knife, but he will, without the 
least hesitation, cut her with his tongue.”’ 

I have known some unfeeling husbands, who 
have treated their luckless wives with unvaried 
and unremitting unkindness, till perhaps the 
arrival of their last illness, and who then became 
all assiduity and attention. But when that 
period approaches, their remorse, like the re- 
morse of a murderer, is felt too late; the die is 
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cast; and kindness or unkindness can be of 
little consequence to the poor victim, who only 
waits to have her eyes closed in the long sleep 
of death ! 

Perhaps your wife may be destitute of youth 
and beauty, or other superficial attractions 
which distinguish many of her sex. Should this 
be the case, remember many a plain face con- 
ceals a heart of exquisite sensibility and merit ; 
and her consciousness of the defect makes her 
peculiarly awake to the slightest attention or 
inattention from you: and just for a moment 
reflect— 

“What Is the blooming tincture of the skin, 

To peace of mind and harmony within? 

What the bright sparkling of the finest eye 

To the soft soothing of a calm reply ? 

Can loveliness of form, or look, or air, 

With loveliness of words or deeds compare? 

No: those at first the unwary heart may gain; 

But these, these only can the heart retain.” 
Your wife, though a gentle, amiable creature, 
may be deficient in mental endowments, and 
destitute of fancy or sentiment; and you, per- 
haps a man of taste and talents, are inclined to 
think lightly of her. This is unjust, unkind, 
and unwise. It is not, believe me, the woman 
most gifted by nature, or most stored with lite- 
rary knowledge, who always makes the most 
comfortable wife; by no means: your gentle, 
amiable helpmate may contribute much more 
to your happiness, more to the regularity, 
economy, and discipline of your house, and 
may make your children a much better mother, 
than many a brilliant dame who could trace, 
with Moore, Scott, and Byron, every line on the 
map of taste and sentiment, and descant on the 
merits and demerits of poetry as if she had just 
arrived fresh from the neighborhood of Par- 
nassus, 

Should your wife be a woman of sense, worth, 
and cultivation, yet not very expert at cutting 
out a shirt, or making paste, pies, and puddings 
(though I would not by any means undervalue 
this necessary part of female knowledge, or 
tolerate ignorance in my sex respecting them), 
yet pray, my good sir, do not, on this account 
only, show discontent and ill-humor towards 
her. Ifshe is qualified to be your bosom friend, 
to advise, to comfort, and to soothe you; if 
she can instruct your children, enliven your 
fireside by her conversation, and receive and 
entertain your friends in a manner which 
pleases and gratifies you, be satisfied: we 
cannot expect to meet in a wife, or indeed in 
any one, exactly all we could wish. ‘‘I can 
easily,’’ says a sensible friend of mine, “hire 
4 woman to make my Jinen and dress my dinner, 
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but I cannot so readily procure a friend and 
companion for myself, and a preceptress for my 
children,’? The remark was called forth by his 
mentioning that he had heard a getitleman, the 
day before, finding fault with his wife, an 
amiable, sensible, well-informed woman, be- 
cause she was not clever at pies, puddings, andl 
needle-work! On the other hand, should she 
be sensible, affectionate, amiable, domestic, yet 
prevented by circumstances in early life from 
obtaining much knowledge of books, or mental 
cultivation, do not therefore think lightly of 
her; still remember she is your companion, 
the friend iz whom you may confide at all times, 
and from whom you may obtain counsel and 
comfort. 


ON CONSTANCY AND FIDELITY. 

Tue manner and conduct which in a bachelor 
were perhaps appropriate and pleasing, are in a 
married man unbecoming and reprehensible ; 
and he who, among a party of females, as a 
young man, was admired for his graceful gayety, 
will, most probably, be set down by the wise 
as a very flirting, careless husband, if he ap- 
pears to prefer the company of every trifling, 
foolish girl to the society of his wife. And be 
assured, however good sense and pride may 
conceal her feelings, this levity of manner never 
fails to give her pain; and a poor return, indeed, 
is the smile of a silly chit, for calling forth any 
unpleasant sensations in the breast of a sensible 
and amiable woman. 

When in the presence of others, let her 
laudable pride be indulged, by your showing 
you think her an object of importance and pre- 
ference. The most trivial word or act of at- 
tention and love from you, gratifies her feelings ; 
and a man never appears to more advantage 
than by proving to the world his affection and 
preference for his wife. I knew a gentleman 
(though he had been married for years) who 
would always, on going out, perhaps for only a 
day, step up to his wife, and affectionately kiss 
her; nor was there a person present at the mo- 
ment who did not think more highly of him. 
In truth, there is scarcely a character which 
the world seems to value more than a good and 
tender husband. 

I do not think that wives in general (though 
quite divested, in other respects, of envy or 
jealousy) feel any very great pleasure at hear- 
ing their husbands run on in enthusiastic en- 
comiums on other women. I knew a gentleman 
who was constantly in the habit of saying, ‘‘ 
dear, such a charming woman! such beautiful 
eyes! such a fine-turned shape! such elegant 
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manners!’’ &c. And I have, at the same mo- 
ment, glanced at his wife, and observed a de- 
gree of awkwardness on her countenance, 
struggling with an effort to look pleased. And 
yet, had any one but her husband been the 
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panegyrist, she would have listened most pro- 
bably with pleasure, and heartily concurred in 
the encomium. You eall this jealousy! No; 
in truth, I call it a natural feeling, which can 
be better felt than described. 





“PROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.” 


BY VIRGINIA DE FORREST. 


(See plate.) 


** Ay 1812 soldier, did you say ?”’ 

‘*Yes, and as hale and hearty now in his 
seventy-fifth year, as he was at New Orleans at 
the head of his regiment. He is a splendid 
fellow, and I can promise you a hearty welcome 
on the strength of your uniform. By the way, 
put your heart in battle array, for the bright 
eyes of Agnes Lawrence will surely attack it.”’ 

‘* And who is Agnes Lawrence ?”’ 

‘The Colonel’s grandchild, as fair a cottage 
girl as lives in America, She is an orphan; 
the Colonel’s housekeeper; face-washer and 
school-mistress to her little brother and sister, 
and—’’ 

‘*Captivator of my friend George Hamilton's 
heart,’’ said Norman Grant, laughing. 

They were two light-hearted, brave young 
men who thus chatted, as they took the road to 
Somerville. The older of the two, Lieutenant 
George Hamilton, had invited his friend and 
classmate at West Point, Norman Grant—also 
Lieutenant in the United States Army—to join 
him in a ride to Somerville to visit Colonel 
Lawrence, an old soldier, who had won his title 
in the war of 1512, 

Agnes Lawrence, the grandchild of the old 
soldier, was, at the time my story opens, in her 
seventeenth year. She was very beautiful, 
with wavy brown hair, large blue eyes, and a 
graceful figure. She had been educated in 
Boston, and could rank with many a city girl 
in her accomplishments, while her grandfather's 
good sense had reared these accomplishments 
on the basis of a good, solid English education. 
She had, too, other accomplishments besides 
languages and music. She could ride from the 
time her little hands were large enough to grasp 
a rein, she could shoot a pistol or gun with as 
firm a hand and unerring an aim as a woodsman, 
and her housekeeping was the admiration of 
all the Somerville matrons. 








children of his dead son, but Agnes was the 
pride of the old man’s heart. If he took the lad 
to the woods to learn to shoot, he told him the 
feats his sister had done with a gun at his age, 
and Horace took all his lessons on horseback 
with his fearless sister by his side, mounted on 
a horse that the Colonel had trained to pace, 
march, charge, and curvet in true military 
style. 

George Hamilton had been charged by his 
father, when he left his home in Georgia to go 
to West Point, to call upon Colonel Lawrence 
who lived at Somerville, some fifty miles from 
the military school; and after the first call, he 
became a frequent visitor. He was then bata 
lad, and Agnes was away at school; but the 
old campaigning stories, and the animated 
conversation of the Colonel possessed a charm 
for the young soldier, and when her mother’s 
death called Agnes home, some six months be- 
fore the date at which my story opens, the 
cottage lost no charm for the young man, 

To return to the two riders whom we left on 
the way to Somerville, Chatting pleasantly, 
they rode on slowly, enjoying the cool afternoon 
air, till they stopped at the summit of a hill 
which overlooked the little village. At the foot 
of the hill was a stream, narrow, but running 
with that slow motion which shows deep water, 
and as the young men stopped, their eyes fell 
upon a young horsewoman who was approach- 
ing the bridge which spanned the water, It was 
but one wide plank, yet the rider rode fearlessly 
forward, keeping her horse at an easy trot. 
She wore a black cloth habit, and a smali black 
hat, and the tiny hands were covered with black 
gauntlets. Her hair was braided in wide 
braids, touching each cheek, and the rich crim- 
son there showed that she had not long been 
riding at her present moderate pace. Her horse, 
a tall white animal, strongly built, looked more 


Colonel Lawrence made his idol of this fair | like a dragoon’s charger than a lady's steed, 
girl. He loved Horace and little Mary, the other 


and he carried his head in a way that betokened 
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plenty of spirit, yet the little hand that held the 
reins showed a steady firm grasp that argued 
well for the rider’s ability to manage him. 

The middle of the frail bridge was reached, 
when a loud shout from some boys playing on 
the bank of the stream startled the horse, and 
with a quick bound he lost his footing on the 
plank, and fell into the water. Quick as light- 
ning, George and Norman started down the 
path to the bank of the stream. The young 
lady, however, was equal to the emergency. 
Keeping her horse’s head well up, she urged 
him toswim. He struggled bravely, but the 
heavy cloth habit, becoming saturated with 
water, was dragging her down from the saddle, 
and he made but slow progress. Pale as ashes, 
evidently expecting to lose her seat, the young 
girl still kept her presence of mind, and in a clear 
voice encouraged her horse. ‘*Good Hector! 
Forward, sir!’’ 

“* Drop the reins, and loose your foot from the 
stirrup !’’ cried Norman, as he sprang to his 
feet at the foot of the hill, tossing his reins to 
George. 

Agnes looked up. ‘‘ He can swim !’’ she said. 

“Your habit weighs him down!” again 
shouted the youngman, ‘ Ilead himthis way! 
No! no! He is swimming with the current! 
She will sink!" and without waiting for any 
answer, he sprang into the water, 

Agnes felt that she could not keep her seat a 
moment longer, and as Norman came up beside 
her she loosed her foot from the stirrup, and let 
the horse gofrom her, The heavy skirt dragged 
her down, but a strong nervous arm was round 
her waist, and she did not lose her courage. 

“So! Don't struggle; [can carry you !"'— 
and with strong strokes Norman went towards 
the bank. George leaning over, lifted Agnes 
from Norman's arma, and Hector, released from 
his burden, now came up and completed the 
dripping trio, 

** Bravely done, Miss.Agnes!'’ was George's 
greeting, as he received her in his arma. 

**Lientenant Hamilton!”’ said Agnes, with 
abright blush. ‘*Thank you! I can stand’— 
and she turned to Norman who now stood upon 
the bank. The smile with which she had 
greeted George died away, and her eyes filled 
with tears, as she held out both hands to Nor- 
man. ‘'Howcan! thank you!” she said, with 
atrembling voice. ‘* I can never, never express 
my gratitude.’’ 

“*Don’t try !’’ said the young man, bowing. 
“Tam only too happy to have been at hand to 
assist you. Miss Lawrence, I presume, from 
George's greeting |" 
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‘*Let me introduce Lieutenant Grant!” said 
George. ‘‘ We were on our way to your house, 
and [ would suggest that the sooner we reach 
it, the sooner you will be able to doff that drip- 
ping habit. Let me assist you!’’ And leading 
Hector up, he offered his hand and shoulder 
for Agnes to mount. 

** You are not afraid ?”’ said Norman. 

** Afraid! Ono. Grandfather says a sol- 
dier’s grandchild should not know the meaning 
of the word.” 

** Bat,” said George, “‘I shall lead your 
horse over the bridge. You must not risk 
another fall.’’ And, taking the bridle, he led 
Hector to the other side of the stream. Norman 
followed, and George, returning for his own 
horse, soon overtook them. A brisk canter 
brought them to the Colonel’s door, and while 
George went in to give the old gentleman the 
history of the adventure, Agnes led Norman to 
one room, and then retired to her own apart- 
ment to change her wet clothes. 

When they met again in the parlor, Norman 
in a suit of Colonel Lawrence's black clothes, 
and Agnes in the deep mourning dress she wore 
for her mother, neither showed any trace of the 
adventure. The young girl’s cheek was again 
crimson with excitement, and her eyes flushed, 
as she greeted her grandfather. 

‘My dear child!’’ said the old man, with a 
quiver in his voice, “my dear Agnes!’ 

Gently she laid her fresh young cheek against 
his withered one, understanding fully how the 
heart that never quailed upon the battle fleld, 
now trembled at the thought of her danger. 

‘It is over!" she whispered, “ Thank God 
for his merey, and then, dear grandfather, 
thank these brave men that I do not now lie at 
the bottom of the Meadow Run,” 

‘* Not me!’ said George, ‘Tonly took Mixa 
Agnes from the water after the danger was over, 
Give the praise where it is due,” and he placed 
Norman's hand in the Colonel's, 

‘*May the blessing of an old man attend 
you!’’ said the Colonel, in a grave tone, 
‘* Heaven reward you for what you have done !"’ 

‘*Tea is ready!’ said Horace, breaking in 
upon the group. ‘' Oh, Mr, Hamilton, have you 
brought my caps ?"’ 

The Colonel insisted upon keeping Norman 
and George all night at the farm, and it was not 
until after a hearty breakfast, the next morning, 
that he allowed them to depart. 

The evening passed pleasantly, but the ride 
home was rather silent, and the conversation 
constrained. Neither of the young men re- 
ferred to the adventure of the previous after- 
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noon, and they spoke but little of the inmates 
of the farm, It waa the last tine they went 
there together; not that the visita made by 
George were leas frequent, nor did Norman 
slight the Colonel's warm invitation, but, by a 
tacit agreement, they went separately, 

It is an old story, often told, yet ever recur- 
ring. They both loved, and each hoped, George 
saw no change in the cordial greeting Agnes 
had always given him; and Norman, when he 
marked the flush of pleasure, and the tremor 
in the voice of the young girl at his approach, 
knew that his love was not given in vain. 

Months had passed, yet neither of the young 
men had spoken, when the war with Mexico 
broke out, and Lieutenants Hamilton and Grant 
received orders to join their regiments, and be 
ready to start for the seat of war. 

George read his dispatch, and then, laying 
it aside, he mounted his horse, and took the 
road to Somerville, determined to win Agnes 
to promise to be his bride. With such a hope 
as that, there was no danger he would not face, 
no deeds of valor he would not dare. It was 
a long, weary ride, though part of it was done 
by steamboat, and he rode slowly up the path 
that led to the Colonel’s door. His position 
upon his horse gave him a view of the little 
parlor, though the curtain was drawn across 
the lower part of the window. He gave one 
glance, then reined in his horse, and sat as if 
rooted to the spot. One long, long look into 
the little parlor, and then, turning his horse’s 
head, he dashed down the path at headlong 
speed. He had seen Agnes, whom he loved, 
in Norman’s arms. She was weeping bitterly, 
but Norman kissed away the tears, and drew 
her closely to his heart. George read the whole 
story. Norman had told his love and his sum- 
mens to Mexico, and Agnes, returning the love, 
sorrowed over the parting. The Colonel, grasp- 
ing the young soldier’s hand, gladly promised 
that Agnes should be the reward of his valor 
in war. There was a frank, open expression 
in Norman’s face, a generous, noble impulse 
in his actions, and a noble spirit so manifest in 
his every expressed thought, that he had won 
the Colonel’s heart, and a father’s blessing 
could not have been warmer than the noble 
old man bestowed upon the young hero panting 
to win his laurels. 

The time passed slowly at the cottage after 
the young men left. George wrote a note of 
farewell to the Colonel, pleading haste as an 
excuse for the omission of a personal interview. 
The frequent visits the two lieutenants had 
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felt. Agnes missed Norman, as & woman 
minses the object of her firat love, and the 
Colonel, while he longed for Norman's hearty, 
cheerful voive, missed no less the frank, manly 
greeting of his young friend George, 

Letters came frequently from Norman to 
Agnes, and the newspapers kept the family at 
the cottage perfectly familiar with the move- 
ments of the army. Agnes, while her cheek 
would pale with terror over the lists of killed 
and wounded, would, that fear once removed 
by reading the names, read to the old man the 
accounts of glorious victories, and her fresh 
young voice wonld sound like a clarion’s mw 
sic, as the excitement brought out its high, 
clear tones. Her cheek would flush and her 
eye sparkle at any deed of valor, and she felt, 
with Norman on the field, that every soldier 
was her comrade and brother as well as his. 

‘*T never knew how much I loved him until 
now,’’ she said, one evening, to her grandfa- 
ther; ‘‘ but now, when I feel that he is among 
the brave men at Mexico, fighting for his coun- 
try, I not only love him, but I am so proud, so 
proud that be loves me!”’ 

One afternoon, while Agnes was in her own 
room, engaged in some domestic duties, and 
little Mary sat in the dining-room, reading to 
the Colonel, Horace suddenly burst into the 
house. 

‘* A paper! 
Buena Vista! 
read it.’’ 

Throwing down her work, Agnes hastened to 
the dining-room ; but the impatient boy was 
already seated before his grandfather, while 
Mary stood with folded hands to listen when 
the young girl came in. She stood behind her 
grandfather’s chair, while Horace opened the 
sheet. 

“Here it is! ‘Letter from our Own Corre- 
spondent.’ That’s always more jolly than the 
regular official news, because it has so many 
details. Now, then!’’? A long, clear account 
of a battle too familiar to all Americans to need 
repetition here followed, then Horace read :— 

‘* We noticed one little incident of American 
chivalry that interested us exceedingly. One 
of the Mexican officers, an old man, was thrown 
from his horse, and three Americans, excited 
to madness by the fury of the fight, sprang 
upon him. The sword of one was at his throat, 
when a young officer, whose name we have not 
learned, sprang forward, crying, ‘Shame! he 
is an old man. Forward there, boys, where 
there is fighting!’ And, striking away the 


There’s been another battle at 
Come down, Agnes! I want to 


paid to the cottage made their absence severely | threatening sword, he led the three to the heart 
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of the battle, leaving the old Mexican to rine 
unhurt. We regret to add that the gallant 
soldier fell, covered with wounds, after return- 
ing to hin post, In the world he haa quitted 
he leaves a name covered with honor, and in 
hia new life that deed of humanity will surely 
be accounted in his favor,"’ 

Other incidents followed, and then suddenly 
the lad stopped reading, The paper trembled 
in his hand, and his eyes filled with tears, 

“What is it, Horace?’ said Agnes, in a 
choking voice. 

“Oh, Aggy, don’t read it! Odear!’’ And 
the boy broke down in a fit of sobbing. 

Agnes, moved by she knew not what terror, 
took the paper. The letter had a postscript :— 

‘‘At the moment of sealing this, we have 
learned the name of the gallant American officer 
who saved the old man’s life. It was Norman 
Grant, captain in the —th regiment.”’ 

Agnes did not faint, nor scream, She laid the 
paper on the table, and with slow, heavy but 
equal steps, she went to herown room. Twice 
the grandfather went up to listen if she moved, 
but hearing no sound to break the deathlike 
stillness, he came down again. All night, the 
poor girl sat in one position, stunned by the 
crushing weight of her sorrow. Then, the 
Christian teachings of her mother, and the 
brave counsels of her grandfather, came to com- 
fort her. He was dead, but he had died bravely, 
fighting for his country, covered with honor ; 
and his last act had been one of humanity. 
As his widow, she would bear herself like a 
soldier’s wife, and love his honor above his 
life. 

Bravely she fulfilled her task. Her grand- 
father missed no comfort, no loving word or 
caress; her brother and sister found no differ- 
ence in her gentle care of them; but the crimson 
died from her cheek, leaving it blanched, and 
her step lost its buoyant spring; Hector stood 
idle in the stable, and the piano in the little 
parlor was only opened to give Mary her music 
lessons. Nights of weeping left her face pallid ; 
and the clear, joyous ring in her voice was 
subdued to a tone of gentle sadness. 

Three months after the news of the battle of 
Buena Vista reached Somerville, Colonel Law- 
rence died. He was cheerful and conscious 
through a short, but severe illness, and died, 
as he had lived, a sincere Christian, a brave 
and good man. 

Agnes had an uncle living in Ohio, and he 
wrote to her to come to him when the news of 
his father’s death reached him. As the Colo- 
nel left no property, Agnes found herself thrown 





upon her own exertions for support, and she 
opened a school at Maysdeld, the village where 
her uncle lived, She had no relatives at Bo- 
merville, and, keeping up no correspondence 
with any one there, she was soon forgotten, in 
the changes that followed her departure, 

Two, three years passed away, and Horace 
was fifteen years old, His grandfather had 
wished him sent to West Point, and his uncle 
procured him an appointment, Agnes saw 
him go with a heavy heart; West Point was 
but the preparation for the army, and the poor 
girl shuddered at the thought of her bright, 
bold boy sharing her lover's fate. 

Horace had been but a few weeks in the 
academy, when, in company with a number of 
brother cadets, he received an invitation to 
join a party at Mrs, L ’s, one of the leaders 
of fashion at West Point. It was early when 
he entered the parlors, and there were but few 
persons present. One gentleman, in the uni- 
form of a colonel, stood chatting with the lovely 
hostess. Horace fixed his eye upon this man, 
and advanced toward him slowly, as if fasci- 
nated. Slowly, slowly forward, his bright eyes 
fixed full on the colonel’s face, the boy came, 
till he stood close beside the object of his seru- 
tiny. Then, with a low voice, ag if not quite 
certain, he said :— 

** Norman Grant !”’ 

** That ’s my name !’’ said the officer, turning 
quickly. 

**Then you’re not dead! Oh, Agnes! sis- 
ter Agnes !’’ And the lad burst into tears. 

** Horace !’’ cried Norman, ‘‘ Horace! Agnes! 
Where is she? Here, come with me. I may 
take my friend to the library, may I not, Mrs. 
L——?”’ 

* Certainly,’’ was the gracious reply. 

‘Then you were not killed!’’ said Horace, 
when they were alone, 

‘*No! a mistake of those stupid reporters ! 
I was desperately wounded, though. See !’’— 
and he tapped an empty sleeve; he had lost 
his left arm. ‘‘ Will Agnes take me now, 
think? Oh, Horace, where is she? I was ill, 
too ill to write for four months, and when [ 
came home you were gone |’’ 

Explanations followed, and the next day the 
colonel started for Ohio. 

I cannot describe the meeting, but I can 
assert that the empty sleeve did not make 
Agnes retract her promise, and, under the 
influence of happiness, the soldier’s bride re- 
gained the light step, blooming cheek, and gay 
voice she had lost from the time she heard the 
news from ‘‘ Our Own Correspondent.” 











MORAL SEED SOWING, 


JHOSTE ATHERTON, 
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“ Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap.” 

Amona the many improvements of the pre- 
sent age, which exceed in number and magni- 
tude that of any previous one, the nursery, it is 
painfully evident, has been wholly overlooked, 
And yet where is there room for a greater sphere 
of usefulness, or one which would yield a more 
abundant or more precious harvest? That 
there is need of sowing, that this harvest may 
be gathered, is more than evident to every 
reflecting mind which looks daily upon the 
vice and crime which meet the eye and ear at 
almost every turn. And where is to be found 
the origin of this but in the tender and impres- 
sive soil of the infant mind, where the briers, 
and thorns, and bitter weeds have been nur- 
tured by example, or left toa wild and luxu- 
rious undergrowth by neglect ? 

Fearful beyond conception is the responsi- 
bility of those who sow the productive soil of 
the infant mind. The plastic wax is not more 
easily moulded, nor does it receive the slightest 
impression more readily. If you sow tlie seed 
of the thistle, and of the poisonous alanthus, 
do not expect to gather figs from the one, nor 
inhale the fragrance of ambrosia from the other. 

Long before the infant lips have learned to 
utter the endearing name of ‘‘ mother,’’ or the 
little foot has taken its first step, good seed has 
been sown, and an effort made to destroy the 
native evil, or the former has been neglected, 
and the growth of the latter eultivated. Be 
assured that in the spiritual, as in the natural 
world, the soil remains not inactive; new and 
fertile, you may do what you will with it. 
Good or evil will prove victorious. A victory 
gained by either is seldom lost; and while the 
future growth is more and more rapid and 
abundant, and in eternity will be garnered the 
harvest—now is the seed time, then is the full 
harvest. 

Very early will you see the sweet, playful 
smile, and feel the tiny arms entwined about 
your neck in the warm, loving embrace; and as 
early will you detect the native strength of the 
will and the temper. Carefully seek to de- 


velop and strengthen the early putting forth of 

affection and confidence; strive earnestly to 

subdue the temper, and to bring under con- 

trol and rightly direct the will, developing 

every noble and generous impulse, as you 
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value the precious and priceless gem enshrined 
in its beautifal and frail casket and delivered 
to your keeping. One victory gained on the 
side of good, and the next will be easier. Your 
task will be comparatively a light one if you 
begin here; sweetly and lovingly you may 
bring forth into pure air and sunlight the 
bright buds of promise, and carefully watch for 
and root out the tiny shoots of native depravity, 
But to do this there is first a victory to be 
gained over your own heart; and it will re- 
quire great watchfulness over parental feelings 
that they may not govern your judgment; 
amiability, patience, and forbearance will have 
to be cultivated. Put forth few laws, be sure 
these are right laws, and let them be as those 
of the Medes and Persians, from which there 
is no appeal. Give a child for its pleadings 
and tears a thing you have denied it, fail to 
perform what you may have promised, or have 
threatened, or in any way break your promise 
to your child, and you have lost what in weeks, 
it may be months, of care and dis¢ipline you 
have achieved, and that which will render your 
task far more difficult. Persevere in this course, 
and you will lose all influence over your child, 
and prove its certain ruin. 

The mind of a child is no more active than 
the body, and however slight the deviation 
from duty, even though you should fail to see 
it, or give it little heed, it is carefully noted, 
and acted upon. Beware how you speak and 
act before your child; for be assured there is 
nothing which will escape its vigilant eye. 
Teach your child to revere and love you, and 
find in you a sympathizer in all its little joys 
and trials; and there is no surer way to do 
this than by setting an example it may safely 
follow, and by gently but firmly requiring an 
unhesitating and unswerving obedience to your 
slightest wish. 

There is no more certain way to foster pride 
and vanity in the heart of a child than to langh 
at and eneourage whatever it may say or do 
which you consider smart, and by repeating its 
sayings and acts in its presence, and by speak- 
ing of its clothes in a way to draw attention to 
their beauty and value, either by holding up 
some article of dress as an incentive to obe- 
dience, or by praising its dress, and showing 
its superiority to a plainer and less showy 
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article. Dress your child well, if you choose, 
although it is better to avoid superfluity, but 
say as little as possible about its dress; avoid, 
also, manifesting yourself a fondness for dress, 
for your daughter will copy you; example has 
ever more weight than words, Study minutely 
each point in the character as the mind unfolds, 
that you may learn where it is most liable to 
temptation, and in what way you can best 
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combat the evil, and develop and strengthen 
the pure and good, 

Bestow this care upon your child, teaching it 
the practice of every noble and Christian vir- 
tue, depending for strength upon an Almighty 
arm, and you will behold it grow up an honor 
to yourself, an ornament to society, and a 
blessing to the world. 





MATCH-MAKING, 


BY EDITH WOODLEY. 


“ Oxtve, what do yousuppose I've been think- 
ing of ?’’ said Miss Lois Palmer, as she clipped 
off her thread, with a pair of bright, substantial 
scissors, at the end of a long seam. 

‘It is impossible for me to imagine, Aunt 
Lois; what have you?” 

‘* Something that concerns you.”’ 

‘*Me?’’ 

‘Yes, and a certain other person,’ 

**T can think of no one you would be likely 
to associate in your mind with me,’’ 

‘* Well, there is somebody, and this isn’t the 
first time I’ve thought about it.” 

‘About what?’? was the question Olive 
longed to ask, but she restrained her impa- 


, 


tience. 

“’Twould be a capital match,’’ said Miss 
Palmer in a way as if she was speaking to her- 
self, and was unconscious of the presence of 
her niece. 

Clasping her plamp, rosy hands, and pressing 
them firmly down on the sewing work which 
rested ov her lap, her countenance assumed a 
look of abstraction, as if, by turning the matter 
in her mind, she was endeavoring to prove, in 
a manner satisfactory to herself, the truth of 
what had involuntarily escaped her lips. 

‘Yes, a capital match,” she repeated after 
what seemed to Olive a long time, and nodding 
her head with a quick decided motion, by way 
of giving emphasis to her words. She then 
drew a long breath, and settled down into the 
easy attitude natural to her, as if content with 
the conclusion she had arrived at. 

All this time, she had been totally oblivions 
of the bright expectant face turned towards her. 

**T declare, Olive,’ said she, with a little 
start, ‘I’m so used to being alone, that I for- 
got you were here. You want to know about 
it; I see by your looks that youdo. But, after 
all, there isu’t much to tell. The truth is, a 
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few days ago, I was passing by where Mr. 
Annesley lives, and the thought struck me, all 
at once, what a nice thing it would be if you 
could be mistress of the fine old mansion, sur- 
rounded by grounds laid out so beautifully, and 
in a manner so exactly suited to your taste.’’ 

‘*But the owner of the house and grounds 
might be of a different opinion.”’ 

‘*T don’t believe he would—I have a particu- 
lar reason for thinking so.’’ The last part of 
the sentence, however, merely passed throngh 
her mind, so that her niece was none the wiser 
for it. 

‘* My opinion may be in the way, then,’’ per- 
sisted Olive. 

**You would stand in your own light, then, 
as many a foolish girl, placed in a similar situa- 
tion, has done before you.’’ 

‘* Well, aunt, for the sake of breaking up the 
monotony of this dyll rainy afternoon, and 
diverting our attention from that incessant 
drip, drip, drip from the eaves, what if you 
should describe this Mr. Annesley to me ?”’ 

‘*You know, child, I’ve no talent at deserip- 
tion; when you see him, you can judge for 
yourself,”’ 

‘*You can at least tell me how old he is.” 

‘IIe doesn’t look as if he was a day older 
than thirty-five, though people do say—’’ 

Here Miss Palmer abruptly broke eff, setting 
her iips firmly together. Olive, who half sus- 
pected that, on second thought, her aunt con- 
cluded that it would be best not to divulge 
what was supposed to be his age, looked up 
from the low ottoman on which she was seated, 
with a smile warm and bright, though, as must 
be confessed, with a spice of mischief in it, 

‘‘ What is it that people say about Mr, An- 
nesley’s age ?’’ said she. 

‘*No matter,’’ replied Miss Palmer, a ttle 
captiously, 








“Now, Aunt Lois, it is too bad to excite cu- 
riosity, and then refuse to gratify it.’’ 

‘“‘What is the use in repeating the idle 
gossip which is always floating about in a 
country village like this ?’’ 

‘What is floating about in the village, I shall 
be certain to hear before long.’’ 

‘*That is true, and, on the whole, I may as 
well tell you as not. People do say that he is 
ten years older than he looks to be.” 

** And what does he say ?’’ 

‘To confess the truth, I don’t think that 
any one has ever heard him contradict it; but 
then he wouldn't care if people said he was twice 
as old as that. At any rate, he is a good man, 
and that is better than both youth and 
beauty.” 

** Aunt Lois,” said Olive, with a look of great 
demureness, ‘‘ why don't you set your cap for 
him.”’ 

“Olive! Olive Palmer! never speak of such 
a thing again,” replied her aunt. ‘I wouldn’t 
set my cap either for him, or the best man in 
the United States, even were I sure of suc- 
ceeding.” 

The voice in which this was spoken was sad 
rather than stern, while a look of patient, sor- 
rowful resignation, which Olive had seen more 
than once dim the brightness of her aunt’s face, 
—usually the impersonation of cheerfulness and 
good humor during the few days she had been 
with her—revived the memory of a conversa- 
tion she had heard when a child, which, though 
she was too young to fully comprehend its 
import, left a vague impression on her mind 
that something many years previous had hap- 
pened to cause unhappiness to her father’s 
only sister. Tears sprang to her eyes in a mo- 
ment. 

‘* Forgive me, dear aunt,”’ said she; ‘‘I didn’t 
mean to say anything that was wrong, any- 
thing that would hurt your feelings.”’ 

**]T know you didn’t, dear child, and so there’s 
nothing to forgive.’’ 

Miss Palmer remained silent a few moments, 
many a sleeping memory of long ago assuming 
sudden vitality and flitting through her mind, 
mirroring, as they passed, their lights and 
shadows on her countenance. 

** Olive,’’ said she suddenly, and with an air 
as if it had cost her an effort to break the spell, 
which those revived memories had woven 
around her, “I am going to tell you what 
made the subject I spoke to you about, suggest 
itself to my mind.” 

‘*You mean about this Mr. Annesley ?”” 

“Yes. At first, I thought I wouldn’t, but if 
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you would like to know, I don't see as ‘twill 
do any harm,” 

‘*I should, of course, like to know, for, as 
my father tells me, I am a true daughter of 
Eve.”’ 

** Well, it was because you look so much like 
a young girl Mr. Annesley once expected to 
be married to.’’ 

** Were you acquainted with her?’ 

“OO no; I never saw her, and had never 
seen him, till long after his disappointment. 
It isn’t more than five or six years since he 
came to live at Beechdale.”’ 

“Then how can you know that I look as she 
did?” 

**T will tell you. About three months after 
Mr. Annesley moved here, as I was passing his 
house, the sun broke through the clouds which 
had cbscured it all the morning, when, twenty 
or thirty paces in advance of me, a gleam of 
something bright, like gold or silver, flashed 
out from the midst of a luxuriant tuft of clover 
which grew by the wayside; I remembered, at 
the same moment, that it was the first day of 
April, which caused me to recall to mind the old 
adage, ‘that all is not gold that glitters.’ Not 
caring to excite the merriment of a group of 
boys, who had stationed themselves at a short 
distance to watch the fate of several packages 
of sand and sawdust they had deposited on the 
sidewalk, I concluded that I would pass the 
tuft of clover so leisurely as to enable me to 
decide whether it was tin or silver, gold or glass, 
which shone with so much brilliancy.”’ 

** And which did it prove to be ?”’ 

‘*Gold—a plain gold locket, with a black 
ribbon attached to it.’’ 

** And did you find the owner?”’ 

‘“*Q yes; that was easily done, for on the 
back of the locket was inscribed, ‘Austin An- 
nesley to Clara Dermont.’ Mr. Annesley wasn't 
at home, but his housekeeper expressed great 
joy at my having found it.” 

*** You can see what makes it valuable,’ said 
she, handing it to me, after pressing a spriug 
which caused it to open.” 

‘*A young bright face looked up to mine, so 
nearly what yours is now, that you might 
readily be taken for the original. I didn’t then 
know that Mr. Annesley was a bachelor, and 
supposed it might be a miniature of his wife, 
taken before their marriage. Mrs. Ford, the 
housekeeper, told me that he was engaged to 
the lady whose name was engraved on the 
locket, but that she died suddenly the very 
day which had been appointed for the bridal.” 

Miss Palmer spoke these last words hurriedly, 
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and Olive saw that the color suddenly left her 


cheeks. 

‘You are unwell,’’ said Olive. 

‘I'm a little faint—that 's all. 
pass off.’’ 

It did, and Olive was satisfied, She did not 
know, as she afterwards did, that the disap- 
pointment of Mr. Annesley was in many re- 
spects identical with one which had cast its 
shadow over her aunt's youthful days. 

It haunted her still, that ory of mortal agony, 
which rang through the air as she stood watch- 
ing for the approach of one who had long been 
absent. Sometimes it came upon her suddenly 
when her heart was full of sweet and sunny 
thoughts, like the dash of a raven’s wing across 
a nest of flowers. 

The storm of the preceding day and night 
had ushered in one of the brightest and balmiest 
of May mornings. Miss Palmer and Olive 
hardly waited for the western breeze to dry the 
grass, ere they were out on the green sunny 
slope in front of the house, carefully raising up 
the peonies, tulips, daffodils, and other early 
flowers bordering the paths, which had been 
beaten down by the wind and rain. 

‘‘IT love old-fashioned flowers,’’ said Miss 
Palmer, as she emptied the cup of a large red 
tulip, half filled with water, which must have 
been beaten to the ground, and perhaps broken, 
had not a tuft of pansies modestly ient the sup- 
port of their gold and purple leaves. 

** Do you love them better than new-fashioned 
ones ?’’ asked Olive. 

‘*Yes, and such as these above all others, 
except lilacs, and the white and damask roses 
you will see, if you will stay with me till 
June.” 

‘* Why do you love them better ?”’ 

‘*My mother loved them—so did my father. 
I never heard him say so, but I have seen him 
looking at them in away which made me know 
that he did.”’ 

‘Oh, I understand now,”’’ said Olive, a shade 
of sadness stealing over her face, and her voice 
dropping almost to a whisper. 

‘‘it may be,’’ resumed Miss Palmer, ‘‘ that 
that is why I think others must love them, and 
which made me place them here, for the sake 
of the passers-by.’’ 

“For me, among others, you will permit me 
to think,’’ said a pleasant voice. 

** Certainly,’’ replied Miss Palmer. 

At the sound of a strange voice, Olive started 
a little, and from beneath the shade of her 
little white sunbonnet, saw a gentleman stand- 
ing close to the sweetbrier hedge which pro- 
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tected the flowers and shrubbery. Taking 
hold of her niece’s arm, Miss Palmer led her 
towards the hedge. 

‘‘Mr. Annesley,’ said she, ‘‘this is Olive 
Palmer, my niece."’ 

Her voice quivered a little as she spoke, and 
Olive felt the hand tremble which clasped her 
arm. Somehow—she could not realize why— 
the gratification, almost joy, she had looked for- 
ward to, in witnessing the first meeting between 
Mr. Annesley and Olive, had given place to a 
sort of sad, pitying veneration, never felt before, 
for one who as she knew, while he had never 
ceased to cherish the sorrow as too sacred to be 
forgotten, which had crushed the sweetest hope 
of his earlier years, was ever cheerful in the 
presence of others, ever kindly considerate of 
whatever might be conducive to their happi- 
ness. 

Unconsciously, she was viewing him through 
the lens, which needed only to be introverted, 
to give a reflection of her own experience, and 
her own moral and emotional nature, allowing 
only for those physiological shades of difference 
which form the traits peculiar to the character 
of either sex. 

The natural ruddiness of Mr. Annesley’s 
complexion grew a shade deeper the moment 
Olive’s face was turned towards him, and then 
as instantaneously changed to many shades 
paler. A feeling of remorse smote the heart of 
Miss Palmer, as she watched these changes. 
She had been too abrupt; it was as if, by the 
power of some necromancer, Clara Dermont 
had been placed visibly before him. How 
easily, keeping Olive in the back ground, she 
might have thrown out a few preparatory hints. 
But ere the fervor of her self-reproach had time 
to abate, Mr. Annesley, to all appearance, had 
recovered his equanimity. 

Gently, even tenderly taking Olive’s hand 
in his, he said a few words to her which she 
never afterwards could fully recall to mind, 
though she felt at the same time, and never lost 
the impression, that there was something in 
them very kind, even paternal ; such as a man 
of delicacy and refinement might with equal 
propriety address to a daughter, or any young 
girl, whether friendless, or, like her, under the 
protection of one of his best and most highly 
valued friends. 

After speaking to Olive, he remained several 
minutes chatting pleasantly with Miss Palmer, 
giving her niece good opportunity to note his 
general appearance. She paid little heed to his 
dress, and yet she was aware that it was in per- 
fect keeping with a certain air, such as she had 
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often in day-dreams, to which she was some- 
what addicted, pictured to herself as belonging 
to a prince or an emperor, It differed, how- 
ever, in one respect; being entirely free from 
that hauteur which, according to some hypo- 
thesis of her own, she supposed to be one of the 
peculiar and infallible attributes of royalty. 

If she had particularly observed his dress, 
she would have seen that it was not in accord- 
ance with the fashion of the day. On the con- 
trary, it was the exact counterpart of what he 
wore at the age of twenty-five, full twenty years 
previous, and at the commencement of the 
nineteenth century. Thus, as Miss Palmer had 
told Olive, though he did not look a day over 
thirty-five, he was ten years older than that; 

* Rumor, though a pipe, 
Blown by surmises, Joalousios, conjectures," 
having for once told the truth. 

‘*T shall call soon,”’ said he as he turned to 
go, ‘and you may expect to see a young friend 
with me I am looking for to-morrow.” 

As he said this, his eyes glanced towards 
Clive with a pleasant though rather sad smile. 

‘Well, Olive,” said Miss Palmer as soon as 
he was beyond the reach of her voice, ‘‘ do you 
like Mr. Annesley ?”’ 

** Yes, Aunt Lois, I do.” 

** Better than you expected ?”’ 

** A great deal better.”’ 

**T thought so by your looks.’ 

** And judging by his looks I think he likes 
me,’’ 

“He does, no doubt—he could not help it; 
but then it is in a sort of mournful way—that 
I could plainly see, for all he spoke and smiled 
so pleasantly, and not in the least like what 
I thought of, when I first mentioned him to 
you,”’ 

**That is why I like him so well.’’ 

‘*IT was wrong, and you and he are right; I 
can realize it now.’ 

** Yes, he likes me, and will, 1am sure, should 
we often meet, soon come to look on me almost 
the same as if I were his daughter.” 

** Not quite, you think ?”’ 

‘No, if his affection were gauged by the 
tender, watchful, and disinterested love of my 
father. You know, aunt, without my telling 
you, that he, your only brother, is the best and 
dearest father that girl ever had—so willing to 
overlook my foibles—so ready to give me full 
credit whenever I do right.” 

**Yes, I know, and how could he help it, 
when his only child was motherless?”’ 

“TI have been trying to think,” said Mrs. 
Palmer, after remaining silent a short time, 
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‘who that young friend he is expecting can 
be.” 

‘Whoever he is, I should rather that Mr, 
Annesley would call alone,’’ said Olive, ‘as 
it would give me a better opportunity to be- 
come acquainted with him.” 

A sound from the brass knocker. Though 
brass, it was polished to such a mellow bright- 
ness that, so far from having anything about 
it that looked in the least brazen, it seemed to 
be a kind of visible sign of the warm and genial 
hospitality which was always certain to be 
found within, 

“That is Mr. Annesley'’s knock,” said Mins 
Palmer; ‘I can always tell his from all others,” 

A sudden crimson brightened Olive’s cheeks 
as she said, in a low voice, ‘‘I am glad he has 
come; I was afraid he would forget.’’ 

For the moment, she did not remember that 
he had said he should bring some one with him. 
A single rapid glance sufficed to show that, as 
much as she wished to cultivate Mr. Annesley’s 
acquaintance, the presence of his young friend 
could hardly prove unwelcome. There was 
something in his appearance #0 superior, so far 
removed from anything which she had seen in 
those few young men she had hitherto met 
with in the vicinity of her own home, that, 
while it made a favorable impression, it pro- 
duced a certain elevation and buoyancy of 
mind, which were very pleasant. 

His name was Lucian Clive, and his mother 
was Mr. Annesley’s sister, Soon after her 
marriage, she accompanied her husband to the 
West Indies, where he owned a plantation, and 
where they still resided. Although thus con- 
nected by ties of kindred, he did not in the 
least resemble his uncle, either in form or 
feature ; there was, however, in his carriage, 
the same easy, unstudied grace, and, what was 
far better, the same air of openness and candor; 
yet, so entirely removed was it from that blunt, 
abrupt manner, and freedom of speech which 
some, as a plea for their own rudeness and un- 
conciliatory temper, dignify by the name of 
frankness, that it could not fail to win the 
confidence and good-will of others. 

Taking it all in all, there was something to 
Olive extremely charming and attractive in 
Lucian Clive’s appearance, and yet, after he 
was gone, she could not have given such a de- 
scription of his person, much more of what she 
thought of his intellectual endowments, 4s 
would have been at all satisfactory to herself, 
althongh a perfect, even vivid consciousness of 
each existed in her mind. She could not have 
told how the least tinge of red—just enough to 
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indicate the free and healthful flow of life's 
warm currents—breaking through the olive of 
his cheeks, heightened, by contrast, the almost 
dazzling whiteness of his broad forehead; nor 
that clustering round it were innumerable rings 
of soft, night-black hair. Neither was she 
aware that his finely curved lips, his nose 
slightly aquiline, with the thin, flexible nos- 
tril which old patrician families of other lands 
were wont to cousider a distinctive mark of 
good blood, gave to his countenance, expressive 
of mach intellectual power, its peculiar look of 
reflnement. It might have been that she was 
under the influence of ‘love's young dream ;’’ 
at any rate, what she saw of him during his 
first call, and several afterwards, was like catch- 
ing the ripple and sparkle of a stream without 
comprehending or even caring to fathom its 
depths, 

Lucian Clive, the three last years of whose 
life had been devoted to travelling in America 
and other lands, had necessarily been brought 
in contact with numerous and diversified classes 
of society, each of these, as well as the indi- 
viduals composing them, being, of course, sub- 
ject to various modifications, in many instances 
sufficiently palpable, in others running into 
shades of difference so nice and subtle as to be 
hardly distinguishable, Hence, during his ab- 
sence, he had imperceptibly acquired that habit 
of ready yet delicate and accurate observation 
from which naturally spring the power and 
He thus had the advan- 
tage of Olive, being capable of seizing at once 
upon, not only the more vivid and piquant 
traits, or what might be termed the salient 
points of her character, but of disverning, if 
not in every instance the actual presence, the 
cheering promise of those many elevating and 
genial qualities which pervaded and harmonized 
the whole, and which are the unfailing dower 
of every true and lovable woman, 


aptitude for analysis. 


** Look at it, if you would like to,’ said Mr. 
Annesley to Lucian Clive, seeing him reach out 
his hand to take a miniature lying on the li- 
brary table, and then immediately checking 
himself, 

He gladly availed himself of the permission, 

** How beautiful, how lifelike, and how ex- 
prossive of her real character!’’ he thought, 
as his eye rested on the beaming, animated 
countenance. 

Something, however, not far removed from 
a frown, the next moment, cast a shadow over 
his brow. It was, as he imagined, the minia- 
ture of Olive Palmer which he held in Lis hand; 
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and the question, ‘Why should my uncle have 
her likeness f’’ passed like a flash through his 
mind, 

‘‘I] think you ’ve seen it before ?’’ said Mr, 
Annesley, interrogatively, and wholly uncon- 
scious of his nephew's suspicion, 

** Never,.’’ 

‘| have the impression that I showed it to 
you years ago.”’ 

Lucian eyed his uncle keenly, in consequence 
of what to him appeared this strange remark, 
as he again assured him that he never saw it 
before. 

‘*What do you think of it?” inquired Mr. 
Annesley. 

‘That it is a most excellent likeness.’ 

‘* Nothing could be truer to the life than it 


was, 

‘And fa still, I should say,’ remarked Lu 
cian, a little curtly. 

His uncle, apparently lost in his own thoughts, 
paid no heed to this remark. 

“It might be mistaken for Olive Palmer's 
likeness,’’ said Mr. Annesley, arousing himeel! 
from his reverie. 

** And isn't it hers ?” 

‘* No; she for whom it was taken died twenty 
years ago. Her name was Clara Dermont. Is 
the name new to you?’’ 

** Entirely so."’ 

“IT thought that your mother might have 
told you about her, They would have been 
sisters-in-law had Clara lived, But we will 
speak of that some other time. Tell me, now, 
how you like the miniature.’’ And, as he 
spoke, he brushed back the brown hair from 
his forehead, as if by doing so he could rid 
himself of the painful memories which had been 
called up. 

‘¢] don’t know how I could help liking it,”’ 
replied Lucian, a little ashamed that he had 
for a moment supposed that in his uncle, who 
could not be less than twenty-five years older 
than Olive, he had found a rival. 

‘* You like it for Olive’s sake; I am glad of 
it.*” 

Lucian did not deny the truth of this asser- 
tion, and the subject was dropped. 


‘*T don’t see that there will be any use in 
waiting,’’ said Mr. Annesley, taking the chair 
which Miss Palmer had placed for him near the 
fire; for, though the last of May, the morning 
was chilly. 

**Nor I,” replied Miss Palmer. 

‘‘I think her father will have no objection 
to receive Lucian as a son-in-law.” 
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** None in the world.”’ 

‘*To remove even the shadow of a doubt on 
the subject, it may be well for you to write to 
him before there's any communication on the 
part of my nephew.” 

‘‘T have already written. I know little of 
the so-called art of letter-writing, but | know 
how to put my thoughts down on paper, and 
s0 | wrote to my brother all about it. I told 
him of Lucian’s good qualities, and, as for his 
failings, he has so few that | thought they 
were hardly worth mentioning.’’ 

At th’s moment, the door opened, and Olive, 
with a little wicker basket on her arm, piled 
high with wild flowers, such as violets, and 
those white-leaved flowers which fringe meadow 
brooks, entered the room. Nothing could be 
more fresh and radiant than the young face 
surrounded by its luxuriant tresses of golden 
brown, now in slight disarray from her long 
walk. The smile which hovered on her red 
lips, and broke in gleams of light from beneath 
the shade of her dark, rich eyelashes, lost none 
of its warmth and sparkle at sight of Mr. An- 
nesley. 

‘* Where did you find your flowers ?’’ said 
he. ‘I went out yesterday for the express 
purpose of hunting some large purple violets 
like those ; but not one could I find.’’ 

**The sunshine knows where to find them,” 
she replied. 

‘And May’’ (May was a pet name he had 
given her) ‘‘ knows whire to find the sunshine; 
and, what is better still, she finds a place in 
her heart to keep it in.’’ 

‘If she didn’t,’’ replied Olive, gayly, ‘‘ the 
flowers she keeps there would droop and die.”’ 

**T suspect,’’ said Miss Palmer, ‘‘ that Olive 
has found out what 1’ve heard called bottling 
the sunshine. At any rate, she has a place for 
it where it keeps well, and seems always ready 
for use.”’ 

‘*And let me tell you, Lucian,” said Mr. 
Annesley to his nephew, who just then made 
his appearance at the unclosed door, ‘that it 
is the best investment man or woman ever 
made, inasmuch as it will prove to be a better 
fund for a family to draw upon for happiness 
than all the gold and silver that was ever 
coined, provided’’—and he dropped his voice a 
note or two below its usual key—*‘' provided 
there ’s always a well-furnished larder at the 
disposal of a willing and competent cook,’’ 

‘*] would not undertake to cavil at an asser- 
tion,’’ replied Lucian, smiling, ‘‘which you 
have guarded with so much ingenuity, even 
were | inclined to doubt its being tenable, which 
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Iam not.” And, as he spoke, he looked at the 
bright face of Olive, as she stood at a table 
arranging her flowers, in a way which showed 
that she had her full share of influence in si- 
lencing his doubts. Soon afterward, he joined 
her, and helped her place the flowers in vases, 
which gave Mr. Annesley an opportunity to 
inquire of Miss Palmer if she had received an 
answer to the letter which she sent her brother, 

**T have,” she replied. 

** And is it favorable ?’’ 

‘*Yes. He was kind enough to say that he 
could place full confidence in my judgment, 
and should therefore raise no objections, thongh 
he had hoped to keep his only daughter with 
him a little longer. He has two boys, younger 
than Olive, who are as bright, cheerful, and 
good as she is, in their way ; but then you can 
readily imagine that the place of an only 
daughter like her can never be exactly filled, 
He has one of the best of housekeepers, how- 
ever, a little precise, perhaps, but none the 
worse for that; so that everything will go on 
the same as it always has since he had the 
misfortune to lose his wife.’’ 

There was a smile in Mr. Annesley’s eyes, 
rather than on his lips, as he cast a furtive 
glance towards Lucian and Olive. ‘It will be 
a match—there can be no doubt of it,’’ said 
he; ‘and ’twill be one of my own making.” 

‘** How so?’’ 

‘* Before answering your question, permit 
me to inquire if you understand the true philo- 
sophy of match-making ?’’ 

‘*No. I confess that I must plead ignorance 
as to the philosophy, if there is any.”’ 

‘*I think there is, and believe it to be simply 
this: give any two young persons who, you 
think, possess the requisite qualities for mutual 
attraction, well-timed opportunities of meeting 
each other, and then let them alone; if you 
tell them, in so many words, that you have 
brought them together for the express purpose 
of bringing about a match between them, in 
nine cases out of ten their antagonisin will be 
excited, causing them to be on the lookout for 
faults rather than perfections, and thus, instead 
of promoting, you will defeat your object.” 

** And that is the way you have done?” 

‘* Yes, 1 contrived to bring them together, 
and then just let them alone.”’ 

June had come over the green and breezy 
hills, from the sunny vales of the south, With 
her crown of roses were twined a few of the 
still fresh and delicate flowers, dropped from 
the hand of May, a8 she lingered to hear the 
clear sweet bird-notes swelling into full and 
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delicious tides of song to welcome the advent 
of her more brilliant sister.”’ 

The day was near its close, when Mr. Palmer 
drove up to his sister’s door. He had come 
for the purpose of taking Olive home with him. 

Not being expected, his arrival was a pleasant 
surprise both to his sister and daughter, As 
may be imagined, they had many things to say 
to each other. The short summer twilight 
deepened into night ; the stars shone forth one 
by one, and finally the waning moon came up 
from behind the eastern hills, warning them of 
the near approach of midnight, ere they sepa- 
rated for the night. 

It has been said that between simple and 
noble persons there is always a perfect under- 
standing. The little party assembled in Miss 
Palmer’s parlor, the ensuing evening, proved 
that there was truth in this assertion, slight as 
had been the opportunity for Mr. Palmer, Mr. 
Annesley, and Lucian Clive to become ac- 
quainted. Attracted by the sincerity common 
toeach—that golden alembic in the moral word 
which throws off the dross, and assimilates the 
purer elements of humanity—they felt that they 
were already friends, 

At an early hour the following morning, 
Olive was ready to return home with her father. 
As they were about to stepinto the chaise, Mr. 
Annesley, a little flushed from his hasty walk, 
arrived to take leave of them. There was no 
need for Lucian Clive to hurry, for, having been 
seized with an unusual desire to examine Miss 
Palmer’s flowers, he had arrived in season to 
commence his inspection at sunrise, which left 
him time for a very pleasant chat with Mr. 
Palmer. 

“IT am sorry to have you go so soon,” said 
Mr. Annesley, ‘‘ but there is comfort in know- 
ing—nothing in Providence preventing—that 
we shall have your daughter back again the 
first of October. For my part, I think September 
should be the time for the wedding.’’ 

‘October will be full as soon as I shall wish 
to part with her,” replied Mr. Palmer. 

‘And full as soon as she can get ready,’ 
said his sister. ‘‘ You men haven't the least 
idea how much preparation is required when a 
young girl like Olive expects to go to house- 
keeping.” 

“I suppose not,’’ replied Mr, Annesley. 
“And, come to think about it, I too shall have 
something to attend to. The old mansion must 
be fitted up in a wnanner suitable for the recep- 
tion of a young bride.”’ 

Lucian, during this brief colloquy, approached 
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Olive, who had taken her seat in the chaise, 
and placed in her hand a moss rosebud, saying, 
as he did so, ‘‘ Expect to see me svon.”’ 

Nothing more need be said, except that Olive, 
with the assistance of her Aunt Lois, who passed 
two weeks at her brother’s for the express pur- 
pose, as she said, of ‘‘ cutting out, and making 
the napery in a fit and proper manner,’’ found 
no difficulty in completing all necessary pre- 
parations at the time appointed for the mar- 
riage, which was celebrated according to the 
simple and solemn rite which custom had 
sanctioned, 


DOWN IN THE CORN. 
BY JULIA BOUTHALL. 


Amip the rows of rustling corn, 
Whose sabre-leaves so lightly swung, 
Aud from whose top, that dewy morn, 
Silk tassels Lhuuy, 


We sat; and the old chestnut tree 
Over the corn-tops cast a shade ; 
Its long white blooms, all droopingly, 
The light wind swayed. 


We wove a wreath of flowers that crew 
Within that grassy, shaded place; 
But fairer, brighter to my view 
Was Emma's face. 


Eyes like the morning-glories, blue ; 
Bright as the corn-silk was her hair; 
The slipping lizard stopped to view 
A face so fair. 


We talked of future brilliant hours, 
Of glowing hopes, that summer morn, 
And braided thick the wreath of flowers 
Down in the corn. 


Nine years have passed ; I stand alone 
Where last I sat by Emma's side ; 
liow many joys have come and gous 
Have bloomed and died! 


The bladed corn is dry and sear, 
The vellow grasses softly wane, 
The chestnuts drop, like autumn’s tear, 
O'er Emma's grave. 


The withered leaves fall slowly down, 
To hide the flowers, faded, dead ; 
They spread a pall, so dark and brown, 
Above the dud, 


Young Emma's wae a bitter fate, 
Aud death in kindness to her came; 
And I have learned the price, too late, 
Of earthly fame 


The chain we linked with future hours 
And brilliant hopes, that happy morn, 
Has fuded with the wreath of fowors 
Down in the corn, 
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Weary of the bitter struggle, 
And the never-euding sti ife 

That must still be carried onwa'd 
With this restless, yearniny life, 

And without a friend to love her, 
Or to cheer her on her way, 


Toiling on from day to day; 
With naught left her heart to comfort, 


| 
Sadly lived a fair young maiden 
But to hope for Heaven—and pray | 


E’en when life is crowned with blessings, 
Hearts and homes are full of cheer, 
Often is the brightest sunshine 
Saddened by a falling tear; 
And a face that 's full of suashine 
Sometimes hides a saddened heart, 
And a smile will often play there 
When a tear is fain to start; 
For, alas, the night of sorrow 
Forms of life the greater part! 


But the darkest night of sorrow 
Seldom is witheut a ray 

To remind us there is coming, 
To the faithful, perfect day ; 

And the maiden’s sorrowing vision 
Was not fixed on things that are, 

But apon the ‘* better country’ j 
That she dimly saw afar ; 

And the light upon her pathway 
Shone from out her guiding star. 


For the bright star shone upon her 
In the watches of the night, 

And her heart was lifted heay’nward 
By its sweet and solemn light; 

And she loved to think “twas sent her 





As a messenger of love 

From the mother who had left her 
For the better world above; 

And the beams of this bright watcher 
Filled her heart with joy and love. 


Though her days were spent in toiling— 
Bitter toiling for her bread— 

And she thought, almost with envy, 
Of the sweet rest of the dead— 

Comfort always came with evening, 
And she could not feel alone 

While upon her fell the pure light 
Coming from that “ shining one 

And all thought of sorrow vanished 
As the glory on her shone. 


Then the evening breeze seem'd whisp'ring, 
**Danghter, banish care and pain ; 
In that home where is no darkness, 
We shall meet in joy again. 
Bravely face the world’s cold scorning, 
Care not for its bitter frown ; 
Thou shalt gather sheaves in gladness 
Where in tears the seed was sown. 
0 remember all God's children 
Bear the cross to win the crown!” i 
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Then her heart was lifted upward 
With a heavenly delight, 

And sweet music floated towards her 
On the quiet air of night. 

And when streamed the morning sunshine 
Through her narrow window-pane, 

Full of hope, refreshed, and strengthened, 
Rose she to her work again, 

For she felt, with Heaven to live for, 
That she labored not in vain 


As we read in fairy legends 
Of a maid so pure and sweet, 
That, where'er she walked, the flowers 
Sprang where she had pressed her feet— 
So upon this maiden's pathway 
Sprang the blossoms of good deeds, 
While from other's paths she gently 
Cleared the over-spreading weeds, 
And upon the hearts of many 
Sowed the very precious seeds 


But, as still the days sped onward, 
Pale she grew, and very wenk ; 

Slow and falt'ring grew her footsteps, 
And the roses left her cheek ; 

But her eye was ever brighter, 
Ever raised with joy above; 

And her heart was ever fuller 
Of the Saviour’s precious love, 

Whom so soon, in Death's dark val! y; 
She must lean on and must prove 


But her light was trimmed and burning, 
And she had not aught to fear ; 

And her star still shone upon her 
With a radiance pure and clear 

As the faith she felt in Jesus, 
And it seemed to her to say, 

“ Daughter, be thou of good comfort, 
Soon the night will pass away ; 

Soon thy soul shall soar rejoicing 
Up into the perfect day!" 


It was in the silent midnight, 
When upon her list’ning ear 

Pell a strain of heav'nly musie 
Such as mortals never hear 

And the darkness had departed, 
And a flood of heavenly light 

Burst upon her raptured vision, 
Taking darkness from the night, 

And she felt the glad assurance 
Faith was being changed to sight! 


She beheld a beanteous being 
Coming to her from above, 

Gazing tenderly upon her 
With a mother’s deathlese low : 

Well she knew the band held towards her 
Would the gate of heaven unbar, 

While upon the forehead glittered 
The pure light that shone afar; 

And the maiden cried with rapture, 
“Now I see my Guiding Star'” 
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‘Whew! it is a bitter night!” 

Dr. Grey drew his cloak closer round him, 
bent his head forward to avoid the wind which 
tore madly up the street, and, crunching the 
snow under his firm, manly tread, strode for- 
ward, It*was a bitter night; dark, blustering, 
and terribly cold. There was no snow falling, 
but the ground was covered with a white man- 
tle, frozen, even in freshly-made footprints. 

Hark! The Doctor paused in his rapid walk. 
He was standing in front of the entrance to a 
narrow court, which, lighted by one lamp on 
the street, looked dismal and dirty—a very 
kingdom of poverty and wretchedness. Hark! 
A low, wailing ery; such a cry of concentrated 
misery and agony as makes the blood thrill with 
sympathy for even an unknown cause. Again 
and again that bitter wail, not loud, but, oh! 
heartrending in its anguished tones. The Doc- 
tor turned up the court, follow, g the sounds. 
At first it seemed utterly empty. It was after 
midnight, and even these abodes of squalid 
poverty were preferable to the street on such 
a fearful night; so the inhabitants of the 
wretched houses were all within doors. All? 
No; there was one outside. Guided by the 
cry, Dr. Grey found, crouched down by the 
steps of one of the houses, a tiny figure. 

“My child!” And a gentle hand was laid 
upon this outcast. 

The child started to her feet, and would have 
darted away, but the same gentle hand detained 
her, firmly, but kindly, too. The rays of the 
Street lamp fell across the entrance to the court 
full upon the child, and the Doctor shuddered 
to see bare feet, arms, and head, on this cold 
winter’s night—a calico dress and a thin shawl 
were the only protection against the biting 
air. 

“My child, what are you doing out here in 
the cold ?”” 

A repetition of the cry which had at first at- 
tracted him was the only reply. 

‘*What is the matter? Tell me!’’ 

“‘IT want mamma! oh, I want my mamma!”’ 
And, the grief once expressed in words, the 
child broke forth into bitter sobbing. 

‘** Where is she ?”’ 

“They took her away in a box in a cart. 
Oh, I want her so bad!” 

** Where do you live?” 
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** Nowhere !’’ 

** Where did your mother live ?”’ 

‘‘in here.”’ 

Dr. Grey knocked loudly at the door of the 
house indicated by the child’s finger. He re- 
peated the summons twice, and then a voice 
from an upper window called, ‘‘ Hilloo! Who's 
there ?”’ 

‘* How came this child in the street on such 
a night ?’’ 

‘IT don’t know. She’s no child of mine, 
Mother died yesterday, buried to-day—pauper 
funeral. Somebody else took herroom, That’s 
all I know about it. Why don’t somebody 
take her to the almshouse? Take her your- 
self.” And the head was withdrawn from the 
window. 

‘* You will perish here in the cold,’’ said the 
Doctor, to the child, who had crouched down 
again in her old position, ‘‘ Will you come 
with me ?”’ 

‘*Where? To mamma?’ 

‘Should you like a nice warm supper, and 
to go to sleep by a fire?” 

The child seemed awed by the magnificence 
of the proposal ; but, after a moment’s hesita- 
tion, said, ‘* Yes.” 

Dr. Grey took her hand, and led her from 
the court. She was so tiny that the sight of 
the red feet running over the frozen ground, 
trving, in spite of the evident stiffness of her 
whole body, to keep pace with the Doetor’s 
long strides, was too much forhim. He stooped 
down, lifted the poor little figure in his strong 
arms, and, regardless of her dirty rags, he held 
her like a babe across his breast, folded the 
large cloak closely round her, and then resumed 
his rapid walk towards home. 

Who was Dr. Grey? I thought you would 
ask that question. 

Dr. Grey was, to use his sister’s phrase, one 
of the leading physicians of Philadelphia, al- 
though, at the time my story opens, he had 
only just completed his thirty-ninth year. He 
followed his profession because he loved it, for 
his income, independent of his professional 
fees, was more than sufficient for his wants. 
Dr. Grey lived in a handsome house on W——. 
Street, with a housekeeper and one servant. 
He was a widower. For six years there had 
been with him, companion and wife, a gentle, 
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quiet woman, whose love was the joy of his 
existence, and whose loss, mourned now for 
three years, was irreparable. A little, blue- 
eyed girl, his only child, followed her mother 
in a few weeks, on her own fifth birthday. 
Was there a tender remembrance of this little 
one in the Doctor’s mind as he took the poor, 
motherless child to his bosom? Need I say 
that Dr. Grey owned a warm, loving heart, 
full of generous impulses, purely philanthropic, 
and an open hand for charity? 

Home at last! The servant and housekeeper, 
Mrs. Sullivan, were both asleep; but there 
was a large fire in the library, and the gas 
burned brightly. The Doctor placed his little 
charge in a large arm-chair, threw a shawl 
over the poor red feet, and then, after a long 
yawn and stretch, threw aside cloak and hat, 
and stood himself before tie fire. 

He was not handsome, this hero of mine; 
there was no classic profile, radiant orbs, or 
waving curls to make him attractive. He was 
very tall, yet his figure was so well-proportioned, 
his chest so full, shoulders so broad, and his 
motions so graceful, easy, and manly, that it 
was not until he stood contrasted with other 
men that his height was noticed. His face was 
an honest, good face, full of intellect, with 
large, heavily-marked features, a full blue eye, 
and a large mouth stocked with white, even 
teeth. The hair was light, and curled in tight, 
crisp curls, Altogether, such a face and figure 
as you, reader, would like if you were seeking 
a true friend and protector. 

It was a strong contrast to this vigorous 
manliness, the little girl in the arm-chair, 
whose large, eager eyes were wandering over 
the room with wondering curiosity. She was 
80 small, so very thin, with such a hungry, 
pinched look, that the Doctor felt his eyes 
moisten as he looked down upon her. Every 
feature of the little thin face was pinched and 
sharpened by cold, and her hair, cropped closely 
to the head, gave her a pitifully cold look, too. 
Looking out from such a wasted face, her eyes 
looked immensely large, and, being very dark, 
gave her an eager, almost wolfish expression. 

** Are you hungry ?’’ asked the Doctor. 

** Almost starved! You promised me some 
supper if I came with you.” 

‘Stay here, then, till I come back.’’ And, 
lighting a candle, the Doctor went from the 
room. 

He soon returned with a large bowlful of 
broken bread, over which he had poured warm 
milk. The child ate it like one famished, 


hastily, eagerly ; and scraped the spoon round 
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the bowl after the last mouthful, as if as much 
more would be acceptable. 

Dr. Grey wheeled her chair nearer the fire, 
and sat down beside her. 

‘* Are you warm enough ?”’ 

‘*() yes!” And e sigh of intense satisfaction 
said more than the words. The tear stains 
were still on her poor little cheeks, but she 
neither cried nor sobbed now, 

** What is your name ?”’ 

*** Darling’ and ‘ You torment.’ ’’ 

What?” ; 

‘*‘Mamma always called me ‘Darling,’ and 
the rest of the folks called me ‘You torment,’ 
or ‘ Little plague.’ ”’ 

** But what is your real name ?"’ 

**T guess it’s ‘Darling.’ Papa used to call me 
80; but he was taken away in a box, too. He 
took some stuff out of a bottle; I saw him, He 
thought I was asleep; but I wasn’t. I read 
the name, ‘Poison!’ Mamma taught me to 
read; so I’m sure. We used to live in the 
country, it was nice there; but that was ever 
80 long ago. Oh, please, sir, 1’m warm now; 
won't you show me where they ’ve put my 
mamma ?’’ 

Looking beyond the little wasted figure, Dr. 
Grey seemed to see a fair child's face, and hear 
a little pleading voice which had so often 
wrung his heart asking, ‘‘ Papa, where is mam- 
ma?’ A gush of tender memories for a mo- 
ment almost overpowered him, then his resolve 
was taken. This child, so lonely, orphaned, 
outcast, and desolate, should be Ais charge. 
The Doctor bent over her, and kissed her 
forehead softly, saying— 

‘‘Your mamma cannot come to you again, 
my child. Will you be my little girl?” 

** Your little girl! I had rather have mamma, 
indeed, sir.”” 

‘*That cannot be, little one! You shall be 
my little girl. You shall have even her name ;” 
and he said in a low, solemn voice the maiden 
name of his wife, and the name of his own 
darling, Ada Morton. ‘ Will you remember 
Ada Morton ?”’ 

‘* Yes, I know, but—’’ then she hesitated. 

** Well, child,” 

‘If I am your little girl, wont you call me 
darling?’ His pet name for his own blue- 
eyed child. A long pause, while the doctor 
sat silent. Then he rose, drew a sofa near the 
fire, placed the child upon it gently ; covered 
her warmly with a heavy shawl, and having 
made her comfortable for the night, he kissed 
her again softly, and in a voice loving, tender 
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as her own mother’s, he said: ‘‘Go to sleep 
now, darling.” 

In his own dreams, hovering ever near him, 
were two bright forms. One, fair and pure, in 
angel's guise, looking lovingly into his face, 
and beside her, clasping her hand, there was 
always a child’s figure. Was it so? Do not 
kindly deeds, undertaken with Christian love 
and charity, bring near to us, waking or sleep- 
ing, the spirits of those called from our side 
here, to watch over us from above? God grant 
it may be so! 

There was great consternation the next morn- 
ing in the housekeeper’s room, when the Doctor 
carried his little charge in to Mrs, Sullivan, 
Yet, when the skin was purified by a warm bath, 
and a suit of clean clothes which Esther, the 
servant, procured at a store where children’s 
clothes were kept ready made, Mrs, Sullivan 
relented, The child was so subdued and quiet, 
and answered any questions with so much 
modesty, that the good woman was, at last, 
quite pleased, Ada, as we must call her now, 
had been the child evidently of people of edu- 
cation, for, in strange contrast to her late abode, 
and her own shabby attire, her language was 
correct, and her manner quiet and gentle, 

Dr. Grey was in his office when his little 
charge knocked modestly at the door, Coming 
in quietly, in answer to his call, she went to 
his side, and slid a poor little wasted hand into 
his broad one, 

‘If you please, sir, the lady up stairs said I 
Am I to stay here ?”’ 
Come up on my knee, So! You 


was to thank you, 

* Yes, 
are to stay here until you get fat and rosy, and 
then you shall go to school. What is that 
around your neck ?”’ 

It was a piece of black ribbon, and Ada drew 
it out until a plain gold ring was seen sus- 
pended from it. 

‘*The lady gave me the ribbon; I had it on 
astring. Oneof the men that took my mamma 
away pulled this ring off her finger and told 
me to keep it. He said it was mamma's wed- 
ding ring. I may keep it, mayn’t I?” 

“Certainly! My child, how old are you?” 

‘Thirteen! I was thirteen a little while ago, 
because mamma bought me a little cake out 
of the money for the shirts, and said it was 
her darling’s thirteenth birthday. O dear! 
Mamma was sick the very next day, and all 
the money was spent, and we hadn't any fire, 
or anything to eat except some little scraps the 
people down stairs gave us. And when they 
took mamma away, one of the women took her 
clothes and mine, all except my oldest gown 
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and the little shawl, and sent me out in the 
street. She told me not to come back, but 
when it got dark I did go back, because’’—and 
the poor little lip quivered—‘' 1 wanted mamma 
80 bad.”’ 

Mrs. Marston, the Doctor's sister, smiled con- 
temptuously at his proposal, a few days later, 
to place the child in her family, utterly re- 
fusing to allow her daughter Helen to suffer 
from contact with the little stranger. Ada 
would probably have remained with Mrs, Sulli- 
van, but the Doctor decided to pay along talked 
of visit to Europe, and he made his arrange- 
ments to place her at school during his absence, 
There was, however, one whole month of inter- 
course between the child and her adopted 
father. Gentle, winning, and intelligent, Ada 
found her way speedily to the Doctor's heart. 
‘Darling’ grew to be a familiar sound upon 
his lips once more, and her gentle voice never 
sounded sweeter than when her lips syllabled 
** Father.” 

Spring found Ada pleasantly placed in a 
large boarding-school, trying hard to fulfil the 
Doctor's parting injunction to study hard, and 
be quite an accomplished lady when he re- 
turned. 


I must carry my readers forward over aspace 
of seven years, and then introduce them again 
to the Doctor’s home. In the parlor, near the 
fire, were seated three persons, Mrs. Marston, 
her daughter Helen, and our old friend Dy, 
Grey. The Doctor has been home from Europe 
only a few months. 
Marston, dying suddenly, left his widow and 


Helen poor, having lost in business even his 


During his absence Mr, 


wife's property, inherited, like her brother's, 
from their father. When the news reached 
Dr. Grey, then in Germany, he wrote to his 
sister to take possession of his house, and at 
the same time made ample provision of money 
for her comfort. 
in Europe, and came home to find his quiet 
house one of the leading mansions of fashion, 
with his sister and niece the gayest revellers of 
the circle who visited it. Always courteous 
and kind, he submitted to this infliction, even 
consenting to escort them out, and be lionized 
at home for a short time ; at first this was very 
well, but it grew tiresome, and, thinking of the 
long letters written and received during his 
seven years’ absence, his thoughts turned to 
the little child of his adoption with an intense 
longing. He loved and petted his beautiful 
niece, fondling her golden curls, and praising 
her bright beauty; but her frivolous pursuits, 


Three years more he lingered 
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shallow mind, and superficial accomplishments 
made her a poor companion for such a man as 
Dr. Grey, and he determined to call Ada home, 

‘It is almost time for the train,’’ cried the 
Doctor, starting up: ‘‘Il must go meet that 
child,” 

Mrs. Marston spoke: 
well enough, I dare say! 


1.” 
. 


‘She can get along 

low you do go on 
about that gir 

For once the Doctor spoke sternly to his 
sister: ‘She is my adopted daughter. You 
will treat her as my child. Remember!” and 
he left the room, and a few moments later his 
sister knew that he had left the house by the 
echo of the street door closing. 

The parlor clock must have been wrong, for 
Dr. Grey had scarcely left the house when a 
carriage drove up, trunks were brought into 
the entry, and then the parlor door opened. 

Mrs. Marston looked up, and Helen rose. 
A tall graceful figure, in a travelling dress of 
dark-gray merino, a close bonnet and thick veil, 
came in, For an instant she hesitated, then 
advancing towards Mrs. Marston, she said— 

‘*Mrs. Marston, I presume. Dr. Grey told 
me that you were here. I am Ada Morton,”’ 

‘* Pray be seated,’’ said Mrs. Marston, taking 
** Dr. 
Grey has just gone to the station to meet you.”’ 

Helen sank languidly back into her chair 


no notice of Ada’s outstretched hand; 


without any other greeting than a cool polite 
bow. 

Chilled and disappointed, Ada sat down. 

“Will you not take o@ your things?’ said 
Mrs. Marston coldly, after a few moments of 
embarrassed silence. 

Ada, finding the room oppressively warm, 
after the cold air outside, threw aside her bon- 
net and cloak. Seven years had changed the 
little frail child toa beautiful woman. Without 
perfect regularity of features, the dark eyes 
full of intellectual expression, and the beauti- 
fully shaped, sensitive mouth, with a clear 
complexion and rich healthy color, made her 
Soft full curls, 
short, and ofa rich dark brown, shaded the face. 
The figure was tall and finely developed, with 
a ladylike graceful ease in every movement. 
Her hands white, well-shaped, and small, had 
one peculiarity, restlessness. Now, embar- 
rassed, uneasy, and sorely wounded, Ada’s face 
was grave and guiet, but the fingers of her 
delicate hands laced themselves together, sepa- 
rated, and were in perpetual motion. 

The hall door opened suddenly, there was a 
quick manly tread across the entry, and then 
Dr. Grey opened the parlor door. Forgetting 


face a lovely one to look upon. 
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the criticizing eyes fixed upon her, Ada had risen 
from her chair, and stood waiting. Dr. Grey 
gave one glance round the room, and then held 
out both hands to the young girl. As she 
placed hers within them, he drew her closely 
to him, printed one kiss only on her forehead, 
as he whispered ' Darling !”’ 

It was in vain for Ada totry to speak, Every 
time she attempted it, a flood of recollections, 
instances of the thoughtful care that had pro- 
vided for every want for seven years, overcame 
her, and after a long, close, silent embrace, as 
the Doctor released her, she bent her head 
down over his hands, and sobbed with emo- 
tion, 

Dr. Grey drew her again into his arms, 
and led her silently into the library, where, 
seven years before, he had first resolved to be 
her friend. Nobly had he fulfilled his then 
silent pledge. For a few moments he let her 
weep, then, placing her gently in an arm-chair, 
he softly stroked back the curls from the 
flushed face, saying— 

“Try to compose yourself, my child. You 
are at home now, away from any annoyance. 
You are to be the comfort of my old age, is it 
not so, Ada?’’ 

Ah, there was the smile he wished to see, 
There was certainly no sign of old age in his 


vigorous frame, and frank face. 

**Can this be the little girl I sent to school, 
Lookup, Ada. So! The 
picture you sent me was very good, excellent, 


when I went away ? 


but the original surpasses my expectations. 
Dear me !’’—and he drew himself erect—‘'I 
do begin to feel old with such a grown-up 
daughter.” 

Ada tried again to speak some words of grati- 
tude, but her eyes filled up, and she could only 
press her lips upon the hand which clasped 
her own so fondly. 

Seeing how it was, the Doctor drew up a 
chair and began to converse with her upon 
subjects not likely to affect her powerfully. He 
questioned her about her school life, referring 
to passages in her letters in a way which showed 
he had read them attentively, and was inte- 
rested in their contents. He had been sure, 
from her correspondence, that her fine mind 
had improved every opportunity of cultivation, 
and every talent had been well applied, but now 
he found added to this, a graceful manner, alow- 
toned musical voice, a face with ever varying 
expression, and great conversational powers. 
He led her back to the parlor after three hours’ 
conversation, well pleased with the child of his 
adoption. 
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Mrs. Marston and Helen, in the mean time, 
had consulted with dismay as to the probable 
influence of this intruder, as they considered 
her. Helen had always considered herself as 
her uncle's heiress, and Mrs. Marston looked 
upon the post of mistress in her brother's house 
as her position by right. They had expected 
to see an awkward school girl, whom they 
might put aside, order and control; but in the 
place of this, to see Ada a graceful, beautiful 
woman, as they were forced to own, entirely 
disconcerted them, 

‘Dear me, Helen!’ said her mother, fret- 
fully, ‘‘ I don’t see why you do not exert your- 
self more to please your Uncle Robert. If you 
were more devoted to him, he would not have 
brought this girl here, and then she would 
probably have married somebody, and been out 
of the way.’’ 

“It is of no use to look back,” said Helen, 
languidly ; ‘* the mischief is done !’’ 

‘** Not if you will try to gain some influence 
over your uncle. I do wish you would show 
some interest, Helen. I declare, forso brilliant 
and gay a girl as you are in society, you are 
very dull and stupid at home.”’ 

“What can I say? The girl is here; Uncle 
Robert will probably pet her to death ; well, 
she is far more likely to marry here, amongst 
somany gentlemen, thanin that out of the way 
place, where she went to school.’’ 

‘‘I suppose we must introduce her imto 
society.”’ 

“O yes. 
that.’’ 

Dr. Grey did insist upon it. Never was his 
love for Ada shown so strongly asin this. It 
was so sweet, after his round of professional 
visits, to come home, find Ada waiting for him, 
and pass an hour or two in social chat, that it 
required no small amount of self-sacrifice to 
plead business letters or study as an excuse 
for insisting upon her going out with his sister 
and Helen. He could searcely have told you 
how Ada made a change in his whole life, yet 
he felt it deeply. No daughter could have 
been more loving or dutiful. Mrs. Marston’s 
time was so fully occupied with calls, parties, 
concerts, and the thousand engagements of a 
worldly woman, that she was but little at home. 

The Doctor’s library was the first room that 
brightened with Ada’s presence. A woman’s 
skilful fingers, guided by love and gratitude, 
soon gave the room an air of cosiness it had 
never before possessed. Each room he was in 
the habit of frequenting soon showed signs of 
the care of a woman of refined taste, and gra- 


Uncle will probably insist upon 
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dually the Doctor yielded to her entreaties, 
and allowed her actual presence to add its 
brightness to his home. 

Tea over, dressing-gown and slippers donned, 
Mrs. Marston and Helen either out or receiving 
company, and then the library brightened. 
Dr, Grey soon threw aside all business in the 
evenings, unless an unexpected call took him 
out, and Ada had little trouble in convincing 
him that she far preferred these quiet home 
pleasures to the most briiliant assemblies. A 
piano was added to the furniture of the library, 
and Dr, Grey found that, under the inspiring 
influence of a fine pianist and a rich, full, cul- 
tivated contralto voice, his own deep bass was 
still pure and strong, and could fill its place in 
a duet with great credit. 

**T declare, little daughter, I am growing 
young again,’’ he said, one evening, after a 
merry duet from L’Elisire d’ Amour, 

** Young again, papa! Why, you never were 
old!” 

‘*O yes, Iam. Forty-seven—double your 
age, and six over. Think of that!’’ 

‘*Nonsense! You are as young and hand- 
some as—as—well, positively, I cannot think of 
anybody so strong and splendid as Dr, Grey.’’ 

**Flatterer! Ada, I cannot return the com- 
pliment. You are not looking so well as you 
were when you first came home. Are you ill?’ 

‘No; perfectly well.” 

‘You are paler, and you have a trick of 
sighing. You are not in love?” 

Ada laughed merrily. 

‘* Well, what is it?”’ 

‘*T—papa, sit down here, and let me take 
this low stool beside you. So! Now I will 
tell you why I am pale and sad. If I pain you, 
you are kind, and will forgive me.”’ 

‘*Why, Ada, what a prelude! I am afraid 
there is more in this than I thought.”’ 

Ada did not answer. She sat looking witha 
sad, earnest gaze into the Doctor’s face for some 
minutes, and then whispered: ‘* My friend, my 
benefactor, how can I leave you!’’ 

‘* Leave me, Ada! Are you insane ?”’ 

‘No; it must be so! I have lived a life of 
luxury and idleness too long; I must brave the 
world now, and repay your long years of love 
by applying the education you have given me 
to my own support.”’ 

** Ada, this is folly. Have I ever made you 
feel that you were not my own child? You are 
as dear to me.”’ 

“It is not that. I cannot tell you in words 
the depth of my gratitude, and, were we 
alone—’’ 
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‘Ah, I see !’’—and the Doctor's brow grew 
stern. ‘' Mrs, Sullivan told me that my sister 
had insulted you more than once, yet I had 
hoped your own gentle sweetness would have 
disarmed her without my interference. Now—’’ 

‘* Now, you will not let me be the cause of 
trouble between my kindest friend and his 
sister. You will let me go away where I can 
keep a little school, or teach music, and where 
yuu can sometimes come to see me.”’ 

‘‘Never! You are my daughter by the strong- 
est ties of love. Shall my daughter work while 
I have more than enough for her wants? No! 
Do not speak of this again, Ada; it pains me. 
Go to bed now ; I have some letters to write.”’ 

** You are not angry ?”’ 

** Angry with you !’’—and he drew her to his 
breast with a close, passionate embrace. ‘No, 
darling. Go, go now!’? And he hurried her 
from the room. 

Dr. Grey was a man of energy and strong 
will, charitable and kind; but, when roused, 
stern and bitter in his anger. As Ada was 
speaking, a flerce wrath had risen in his heart 
against his sister. He paced the library with 
hasty, impatient steps until this feeling was 
quieted, and then, sweeping across his heart, 
came a still deeper pain. He had known for 
some time, ever since her return from school, 
that his love for Ada had changed from the 
fatherly feeling he had at first felt, and that as 
he had loved his wife, Ada Morton, in his 
youth, with as deep, earnest a passion, he 
loved her namesake now. That she had been 
insulted, taunted with her dependence upon 
him, and that, too, by his sister, under his roof, 
goaded him past endurance. Still, above this 
was a keener pang. Ada loved him with a 
daughter's devotion, and he feared to disturb 
this trusting love by a declaration of his own 
passion. If she could not return it, he knew 
her pure, womanly heart too well to doubt that 
she would leave him. No! he must stifle back 
his love, keep the confidence so precious to 
him that she now bestowed, and, above all, he 
must guard her from a repetition of insult. A 
tap at the library door roused him from this 
train of painful reflection. 

‘*Come in,’’ And Mrs, Marston obeyed the 
summons. 

«Following the thoughts which were still in 
his heart, Dr, Grey, without asking his sister’s 
errand, spoke to her of Ada. 

‘*Robert,’’ said Mrs, Marston, “since you 
have opened this subject, allow me tospeak. I 
cannot see you any longer the dupe of this base, 
designing girl, and not warn you. You look 
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upon her as your adopted child, your daughter, 
Are you blind, Robert Grey, that you cannot 
see that Ada Morton loves you; not as your 
daughter, but as your wife loved you once?! 
She is using all her arts to win you to return 
this love. I have done my duty, and warned 
you. I leave you to reflect upon what | have 
said,’’ 

There was noanswer. Dr. Grey was stunned, 
confused by his sister’s warning. Mrs. Marston 
left the library, and he sat down again like a 
man in a dream. Could this be true? Was 
such unutterable happiness really in store for 
him? He could scarcely endure to wait till 
morning before ascertaining the truth of this 
assertion of his sister, but his habitual strong 
self-control kept even this flood of happiness 
in check, and, after a long self-communion, he 
went up to his own room, and fell into a deep, 
peaceful sleep. 

Passing down the stairs to get a glass of wa- 
ter from the dining-room, Ada Morton, through 
the open door of the library, heard Mrs. Mar- 
ston’s voice, and one sentence reached her 
distinct and clear—‘‘ Are you blind, Robert 
Grey, that you cannot see that Ada Morton 
loves you; not as your daughter, but as your 
wife loved you once ?”’ 

Her secret, her secret that she had guarded 
and concealed as a woman guards nothing else 
save such a secret, spoken out thus! She flew 
up again te herown room, and, closing the door, 
tried to compose herself. How he must despise 
her! She looked back on the past year, for it 
was just one year since her return from school, 
O the terrible anguish and humiliation of that 
hour! She had given her love unsought; for 
not one word or action could she recall to war- 
rant her in supposing that Robert Grey loved 
her save as his adopted daughter. How could 
she face him again, with the consciousness that 
he possessed her secret ? 

Dr. Grey breakfasted alone the next morning. 
Mrs. Marston and Helen never came down at 
that early hour; but, during the past year, 
Ada had always breakfasted with him. He 
waited for some time, in the hope that she 
would come down; but, as she did not appear, 
he sent the servant to say that he would like 
to speak to her before he went out. 

‘*Miss Morton is out,’’ said the servant, re- 
turning. 

**Out!”’ 

‘Yes, sir. The bed ain’t tumbled; I guess 
she went out last evening.” 

Putting the girl aside, Dr, Grey went up to 
Ada's room. A little note lay upon the dress- 














ROBERT GREY’S DARLING. 


ing-table, directed to himself. He tore it open, 


to read :— 


My FRIEND AND BENEFACTOR: Your sister has 
discovered and revealed to you the secret which, 
for the past year, I have most jealously guarded. 
] do not ask you to spare your contempt for a 
woman who has given her heart unsought. I 
can only repeat, for this is not a time to deny 
it, L love you! The tender gratitude of my 
childhood needed but the constant intercourse 
of the past year with your noble nature to 
ripen into such devotion as a woman feels but 
once in her life. Pity me, forgive me! I know 
how presumptuous it must seem to you that I, 
an outcast child, the object of your noble cha- 
rity for so many years, should dare to place my 
love on a level with hers whose name you have 
given me. I cannot stay here to see your kind, 
fatherly love change to contemptuous pity. 
Do not seek me, for I can never return. To 
relieve any anxiety you may feel, let me add 
that, thanks to your liberality, I have a good 
stock of ready money, and also a certificate of 
ability to teach, from my former teacher. Fare- 
well, my friend. Belieye me, that always, 
through the lonely life now before me, the 
memory of the past year will be my sweetest 


solace. Farewell. ADA. 
Lost! Such bliss within his grasp, and lost 
again! That day, the next, for many days, 


weeks, months, Dr. Grey tried to obtain some 
clue to the wanderer’s retreat. In vain! She 
seemed to have sunk into the earth, so com- 
pletely had she disappeared, Finding his home 
utterly wearisome in Ada’s absence, Dr. Grey 
took the occasion of Helen’s marriage to a rich 
young broker, who had inherited a flourishing 
business from his father, to close his house ; 
and, after settling an annuity upon his sister, 
who went to reside with Helen, he again left 
home to travel in Europe. 

‘*Mamma, will our new governess come to- 
day ?’”’ said Minnie Hayes, nestling close to her 
mother’s side. 

‘Yes, dear, I think so. Where is Laura?’ 

“Up stairs. Will Miss Morton go to St. 
Thomas with us ?”’ 

** Yes, dear, of course! 
that.’’ . 

Mrs. Hayes was a wealthy widow, who resided 
in St. Thomas. Being on a visit in New York, 
with her twin daughters, Minnie and Laura, 
she had advertised for a governess to accompany 
her on her return to the West Indies, and Ada 
Morton, from her quiet boarding-house in Phila- 
delphia, had answered the advertisoment. The 


Why, you know 
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correspondence being satisfactory, Ada had ac- 
cepted the situation, and while Robert Grey 
sought her in every place he could think of, 
she was on her way to St. Thomas, as governess 
to Mrs. Hayes’ children. 

Two years later, we find Ada seated on the 
open veranda of Mrs. Hayes’ house, with her 
two little charges beside her. Two years had 
changed Ada. She was paler and sadder, 
Her life had been one of trial since she left Dr. 
Grey’s. Mrs. Hayes, a spoiled child herself, 
was over-indulgent to her children, and disposed 
to lay the blame for every fault upon Ada, 
The thousand little trials of a teacher’s life were 
made much more severe by the consciousness 
that each effort would be thought wrong, each 
motive misunderstood. The bitterness of me- 
mory tried her too. Every day of patient toil 
was followed by hours of sleepless thought, 
when the recollection of the kind care which 
had guarded her past life rose distinctly before 
her. An intense longing to hear the voice she 
loved so well, and see the kind, frank face of her 
first best friend, made her life almost unendura- 
ble. Yet these two years of discipline were 
probably the most useful of Ada’s life. She 
had with her ever the one happy thought that 
she had acted with dignity and modesty, and 
every dollar earned by her own exertions 
seemed worth double the sums her adopted 
father’s liberal hand had showered upon her. 

‘* Miss Morton,”’ said Laura, * tell us the story 
about the poor little girl again. She must have 
looked so fummy without any clothes except 
raga.’’ 

‘* Miss Morton,” said Minnie, ‘‘ did you know 
that little girl ?’’ 

** Quite well, Minnie !’’ 

‘* And she was very, very poor?”’ 

‘‘ Without home, food, or clothes, Minnie.’ 

‘* And the kind gentleman took her home and 
fed her on bread and milk. Wasn't he good, 
Miss Morton ?”’ 

**Oh, my, how she must have loved him!”’ 
cried Minnie. 

Ada did not answer. 
the story as far as she had told them, but their 
voices fell on her ear conveying no sense in 
their words. Back, back through the long vista 
of years to the night when Dr. Grey first met 
her. Oh, the many memories called up by the 
Her reverie was broken 


J 


The children disenssed 


children’s questions |! 
by Mrs. Hayes’ voice. 

‘*Miss Morton, I wish you to come into the 
parlor for a few moments with the children, 
My old friend, Mr. Colton, is here, and wishes 


tosee them. By the way, Miss Morton, have I 
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not heard you mention a Dr. Grey? Has he 
been travelling in Europe lately ?’’ 

‘*T have not heard !’’ 

‘Mr, Colton has with him a Dr. Grey, who 
has been travelling with him, and since his 
livalth has been so much broken, has tended 
him as a physician, and accompanied him 
here.”’ 

Ada’s voice did not tremble as she replied— 

** Pray excuse my coming in. The cbildren 
will go, but I—I—my head aches badly.”’ 

Somewhat wondering at an objection made by 
one usually so obedient, Mrs. Hayes motioned 
the children to follow her. She apologized in the 
parlor for the long absence, and mentioned Miss 
Morton’s indisposition as an excuse for bringing 
the children in, herself. 

** Miss Morton !”’ 

Dr. Grey started up. ‘Ill, did you say? I 
think I know the lady !”’ and without further 
preface the Doctor stepped out to satisfy him- 
self. 

Upon the veranda, faint, dizzy with emotion, 
Ada was trying to control herself sufficiently to 
go up stairs to avoid meeting her benefactor. 

** Ada! my child! my love!” 

The clear, well known voice in her ear. 
Strong firm hands raising her to clasp her to the 
heart over which she reigned. She looked into 
There was no pity there, none of the 
contempt she had dreaded. Love and joy 
beamed from the kindly eyes, and in the music 
of the dear voice she could read the strong 
emotion of his heart. There was no question 
asked. Without one word of explanation Ada 
knew that she was beloved. She lay upon his 
breast quietly, happy, and for a time there was 
entire silence. Then he bent down over her, 
aud whispered; ‘‘ My wife, is it not?” 

She answered only by laying her head down 
upon his breast, but they understood each 
other at last. They conversed for a long time, 
and his parting greeting when he at last left 
ler was conveyed in one word only. He clasped 
her closely, and pressed his lips to hers, and 
then in a low voice said, softly, ‘* Darling !”’ 


liis face. 
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MARIAN MAY. 


BY ELEANOR C, DONNELLY. 


Wuy dost thou slumber there, 

Marian May? 

Lilies are in thy hair, 
Aud in thy fingers fair, 

Paler than they ; 
lad in thy raiment rare, 
Why dost thou slumber there, 

Marian May? 
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Why dost thou lie so still, 
Marian May? 
Birds from the breezy bill, 
And from the running rill, 
Over thy casement sill 
Winging their way, 
Over thy pillow chill 
Pour their sweet lay ; 
Why dost thou lie so still, 
Marian May? 


Why art thou cold as snow, 
Marian May? 

Why are thy breathings low, 

And thy bair’s shining flow 
Stilled and for aye? 

South winds of summer blow; 

Why art thou cold as snow, 
Marian May? 


Will thine eyes ne'er unclose, 
Marian May? 

Must we, in this repose, 

Which no awaking knows, 

Like a pale, withered rose, 
Lay thee away, 

Free from all worldly woes? 

Wil thine eyes ne'er uncivose, 
Marian May? 


Ah, thou wilt wake no more, 
Marian May! 

In through the garden door 

Breezes and sunlight pour, 

And flowers, loved of yore, 
Brilliant and gay, 

Lie on the marble floor 
Fading away, 

And thou wilt wake no more, 
Marian May! 


But we shall meet again, 
Marian May! 
Meet in the heaven where 
Dwelleth no pain or care 
In the bright day, 
And with the lilies fair 
Twined in thy floating hair, 
Thou shalt come to me there, 
Smiling and gay ; 
And walking side by side, 
Never to stray, 
Thon, the young gentle bride, 
Pallid and starry-eyed, 
Who in her beauty died 
Years far away, 
I, unto care allied, 
Having grown gray, 
Through the long years of pain, 
Not having dormant lain, 
Not having lived in vain 
From this sad day, 
Thus shall we meet again, 
Marian May! 





D308. OO" 


Murmvrina.—Our hearts must be more con- 
tracted than our eyes, or we should not murmur 
at every little cloud, which, we can plajnly see, 
is but a speck in a universe of light. 
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SPRING WINDS. 


BY ALICE B,. 


HAVES. 


(Continued from page 240.) 


CHAPTER III. 


Young trees root the faster for shaking. —Booatsky. 
July 1st. 

I must write down Mrs. Waldron’s rules be- 
fore I forget them, for I believe they will be a 
great help tome. We had a little precious bit 
of a talk last night, when we walked down 
there to choose some bedding plants which Mr. 
Waldron was so good as to offer Laura and my- 
self. We have cleared away most of the weeds, 
not with a ‘‘ kitchen knife,’’ however. Papa 
surprised us with a lovely little set of English 
garden tools, and, what was kinder still, came 
out of his study and rooted out all the dock and 
plantain, things that were altogether too hard 
for us. He trimmed off the great clumps of 
balm and phlox, so that they are quite orna- 
mental now; and some exquisite white lilies 
have opened on what we thought were only 
those blue weedy ‘‘ flower de luce,’’ as Ellen, 
our cook, calls them. 

The roses are in full bloom, the season being 
so late, and the garden so shaded; many of 
them seem to be quite excellent varieties. I 
never saw a little creature so fond of flowers as 
Lily is. They keep her quiet by the hour, the 
Columbines and ‘‘ Marguerites’’—as I prefer to 
call the ‘* white weed”’ that grows so profusely 
in the back garden—clover tops and ‘‘ widow’s 
tears,’’ everything in the shape of a blossom 
that she can lay her little hands on, snapped 
off close up on the stem, of course. She trots 
about with them, and presents them to me at 
the most inconvenient seasons, when I am 
stitching away for dear life, or with my hands 
all red and dripping with currant juice, pre- 
paring fruit forthe table. We have been great 
friends ever since the night I put her to bed. 
1 try not to drive her away from me, if I am ever 
so busy, but listen to her little troubles, and 
settle her disputes with Morton at once, not 
allowing him to impose upon her because he is 
a boy and the oldest. 

[ find I do not lose so much time after all, 
for, sometimes, they are quiet by the hour, Lily 
with her flowers and a doll, and Morton digging 
away, in imitation of Laura and myself, with a 
kitchen shovel borrowed from Ellen, who is 
unfailingly good natured to both of them. They 
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are both as well as possible, and papa seems 
better; he coughs less, and has lost that weary- 
looking expression that distressed me so all 
winter. He takes a day now and then, for the 
worst of his business cares are over, I imagine, 
though it will be fully a year before all is set- 
tled. He has worked in the back garden as 
well as the front borders since the tools came 
out, cleaned up the paths, and the rank growth 
from around the currant and raspberry bushes. 
We shall have a good supply of fruit from both. 
Ellen and I made some /ovaly gooseberry pies 
to-day! I must not forget that! My first pies ! 
studied out of a cook-book, and made through 
many misgivings, and much weariness to the 
flesh. My arm aches yet with the rolling, and 
pounding in the butter; but papa will open his 
eyes, and they are Arthur’s favorite dessert. 


It is such a comfort to me that Arthur has 
taken a fancy to the Waldrons. The boats 
were the first thing that took him there; they 
have a pretty little yacht—‘‘the Angelé’’— 
besides the row boat, and invite Arthur very 
cordially to go with them. Their influence is 
so good; I can see it already on Arthur. He 
was always afraid to speak disrespectfully to 
papa, but now he seems really attentive, just 
as Ralph and his brother are to Mr. Waldron, 
and is positively brotherly to Laura and mysel! 
for the first time in his life. 

When we said last night that Mr. Waldron 
had offered us some bedding plants, as it was 
too late to do anything else with the garden 
this year, he proposed, quite of his own accord, 
to walk there with us. Papa looked over his 
Evening Post in astonishment! We hada lovely 
walk; it did not seem half so far as it did the 
first time; and Angelé saw us coming, and met 
us way down the avenue. She and Ralph 
walked part way back. They are special friend« 
and confidants. 

It was after Dixon, the gardener, had set 
aside the pink and scarlet geraniums, the he 
liotropes, and petunias we are to have, that | 
had my talk with Mrs. Waldron. She was in 
her own room, and sent for me; her dreasing- 
room, [ should have said. It reminded me of 
the oratories we read about, in the castles and 
palaces in old timess’ The walls were hung 
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withOverbeck’s illustrations, and my own fa- 
vorite Christus Consolator,’’ which was why 
Angelé noticed it at our house the first call she 
made, A little vase of cut flowers stood in the 
middle of the table, and around it were laid 
devotional books, some like mamma's, Poor 
mamma! I think she would have liked Mrs, 
Waldron #0 very, very much! Mrs, Waldron 
says that when I am further advanced I shall 
like these books, but that I want the simplest 
instruction now, ‘like a child in the spelling- 
book,’’ she said. 

I told her how much lighter things had 
seemed the last few days, only that I could not 
help getting hurried and irritable, and so tired 
that I had to go to bed in the afternoon, and 
lost so much time, and got up so cross. She 
asked me if I liked mottoes, and took a little 
book-mark from her ‘‘ Keble’’ and gave me— 


** Tlaste Not, Rest Not.’’ 


She said the true way to accomplish a great 
deal was never to bein a hurry about anything, 
and to be willing to lay aside one duty the in- 
stant another required us. She read me some- 
thing from the “ Life of Mrs. Schemilpeninck,”’ 
a new book she had just received, about rou- 
tine—that everybody who had been very suc- 
cessful or useful in life had accomplished it by 
routine; that is, rightly dividing life, so that 
every duty had its proper place. 

I had confessed that working in the garden 
had so fascinated me that I disliked to go in to 
my sewing, and that when I commenced prac- 
tising, or had taken up a German book, and 
the children worried and bothered me, it made 
me fly out and send them off crying and com- 
plaining to Ellen. So she read me sowe rules 
from a life of Mrs. Fry, and afterwards lent me 
the book, asking me to read it instead of ‘‘ Guy 
Livingstone,’’ which she said would do Arthur 
more good than it would me. Now for my 
rules :-— 


1. Never to lose any time. 

I do not think that lost which is spent in 
amusement or recreation; to devote a portion 
uf every day to this, but always be in the habit 
of being employed. 

2. Never err the least in truth. 

3. Never say an ill thing of a person when 
thou canst say a good thing of him ; not only to 
speak charitably, but to feel so. 

4. Never be irritable or unkind to anybody. 

5. Never indulge thyself in luxuries that are 
not necessary. 


6. Do all things with consideration; and 
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when thy path to act right is most difficult, 
feel confidence in that Power alone which is 
able to assist thee, and exert thine own powers, so 
Jar aa they go. 

Mrs. Waldron drew a pencil under the last 
sentence, She said that people talked a great 
deal about ‘relying on Providence,’ and then 
wondered they were not helped, when they had 
not put forth an effort. ‘ We are to remember 
to exert our own powers #0 far as they go.’’ 


July Oth. 

We have a new member added to the family, 
a gentle, snow white cow; the children both 
eall her ‘* Snowdrop.”’ 

No one can tell the comfort she is, and the 
help the milk and butter will be, for Ellen can 
make butter; we have two beautiful golden 
pats put away to surprise papawith. The cow 
was all Ellen’s idea, and J bought it, or paid 
for it. Papa gave me permission to sell the 
diamond ring Mrs. Gardiner gave me when I 
was sixteen. He always said it was ‘‘a piece 
of foolishness.’’ I confess I did not like to 
think of selling it, but when Mrs. Phelps said 
the other night that all papa wanted was plenty 
of good milk, and butter, and cream, and Ellen 
happened to say, the next morning, ‘‘ what an 
illegant barn the stable would make, and there 
ought to be a cow in it that very minute,” my 
ring flashed into my mind, and I made myself 
give it up. How proud I was when I first had 
it! I remember taking off my glove in the om- 
nibus to show it, and wearing it outside my glove 
examination day! as if it would be noticed, 
What a little fool I was! about more things 
than one, for that matter. I used to imagine I 
was fond of Joe Bloodgood just about that 
time, and now he seems so coarse and so silly, 
to me, as I look back at him. I don’t believe 
he has two ideas except horses and wine par- 
ties. So different from—well, from young men 
that read, and stay at home one evening in the 
week. 


July Sth. 

I have actually made two dozen glasses of 
currant jelly! I don’t believe I was ever so 
proud of anything in all my life before, not 
even of the cow, when I went out and held a 
light so Arthur could see her, after he came 
home that night! 

And then to see papa eat those famous light 
rolls I have taught Ellen to make, and that 
great saucer of raspberries and cream, and his 
coffee as yellow as gold! It has been a de- 
lightful day, tired as I am! The butter, and 
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cream, and milk, and fruit help my market 
money along amazingly, particularly as papa 
says, since I paid for the vow, he would pay 
for the pasture; so there is the five dollars 
a month I used to spend for the milk all 
clear, 

Drawbacks. Cross to the children when they 
come to learn their letters, Lily so obstinate, 
and Morton so full of play! How I pity people 
that have to teach A BC schools! they earn 
all they are paid, 

Had a tiff with Arthur about keeping his 
room 80 untidy, when I had made such special 
resolutions to be a good sister, and when I can 
see for myself how much a kind word and little 
attention will do for him, But Mra, Phelps— 
she is a friend of the Waldrons—had brought 
another lady, Mra. Lane, to see us, and Ellen 
had left the door of Arthur's ‘‘den”’ open, and 
they had to pass directly by. If I was not 
afraid to sleep down stairs, I would change 
with him. 


July 18th. 

I must acknowledge that I have felt very 
uneasy about making so many new acquaint- 
ances lately. It was very kind in Mrs. Wal- 
dron to bring them, and in them to ask me to 
join the ‘* Dorcas” society, which meets once a 
week to sew for the poor; so that I begin to 
feel quite at home here, and Laura has found 
a number of companions near her own age. 
But when I came to think of it, how was I ever 
going to keep them up, without so much asa 
vehicle for a single horse, or ‘‘so much as a 
horseshoe in the family,’? as Arthur said? 
Papa told me I could hire the hack at the 
livery stable, a shabby old thing, and every 
one knows what it is, too. I did not know I 
had so much pride remaining; but when I 
thought of our elegant close carriage, and the 
coupée, and all, I could not help feeling badly. 


I know that it was wicked, though, when God 
still gave us all we really needed, and such 
kind, kind friends, and I tried to get over it. 
Now allis right. Dr. Clarke has said so much 
to papa about riding on horseback—he told him 
it was an expense as necessary as his food and 
clothes—that he has bought back Arthur’s old 
pet, ‘‘Jenny.’’ Poor Arthur! I did not realize 
how hard it must have been to part with her 
till to-night when I came home with Angelé, 
and the children met us at the gate, and shouted 
the news. We ran directly to the stable, An- 
gelé and I. There was poor Arthur, in his 
linen duster, just out of the cars, with his arm 
over her, aud his cheek laid up against ‘‘ Jen- 
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ny's’’ neck, 
his voice sounded ‘a little shaky,’ 
would have said himself, 


Ile started up fast enough, but 
’ as he 


Auguat 15th. 

It is almost a month since I have written a 
line in my journal, I hardly know why, except 
that I have been very buay and very happy, 
all the happier because I was buay, I suppose, 
When I look back at my idle, useless life last 
winter, it frightens me, No wonder I was so 
unhappy! Ithink I can write for myself the 
verse that I felt so in the psalm yesterday— 
** Before I was afflicted, I went wrong ;'’ I wish 
I could say as truly—‘' but now have I kept 
Thy word.’’ I dotry. Still it frightens me to 
think of Confirmation—there is to be one the 
first of next month, and there was a notice of 
it given yesterday in church, I was up in the 
choir, for the first time; Mr. Allen, who usu- 
ally plays the organ, is taking a summer jour- 
ney, and his wife is with him; so Angelé was 
asked to take Mrs. Allen’s place, and she 
wished me to go up with her. It was in the 
afternoon; they did not get along very well in 
the morning, and wanted more help. I was so 
surprised to find Mr. Ralph Waldron seated 
before the organ, and he welcomed me so plea- 
santly! He had already commenced the volun- 
tary, but he looked up and smiled, 

How rich and deep that voluntary was! He 
plays far better than Mr. Allen, so much more 
feeling, and more devotional music. Mr, Allen 
gives us quite too much of ‘‘ Lucia’’ and “ Fa- 
vorita.’’ I shut my eyes, and put my head 
down to listen. Everything seemed so quiet 
and peaceful! The congregation was small— 
it always is in the afternoon—and the little 
church is so beautifully shaded; Mr. Brooks, 
our rector, made up the picture, in his flowing 
white robes, as he came and stood by the lec- 
turn; and then that heavenly music, rising, 
throbbing, dying away in such deep, sighing 
chords! I love the organ more and more. 
Ralph said so truly, last night, it seems like a 
foreshadowing of the vast harmonies of heaven, 
lent to us, as the flowers are, symbols of the 
beauty and happiness to be. 

What a long, long talk we had! 

But to go back to the Confirmation. It startled 
me when the notice was given out; I can 
scarcely say why, for it never seemed to have 
anything to do with me before. When Mr. 
Brooks was urging it yesterday, I felt in my 
heart that I ought to think of it, and when I 
turned, perhaps I looked agitated, for I felt so ; 
Ralph was looking directly at me, with a 
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strange, grave, questioning look, as if he read 
what was in my mind, 

When we were coming home, he walked 
with me, for both carriages were full (they 
have visitors), and we did not talk much until 
we were almost home; and he said, as we 
reached the gate—'' Won't you ask me in, and 
let me explain this to you ?"’ 

We had just begun to talk about the waiting 
uutil we were really good ourselves before we 
were fit to come to Confirmation; at least, that 
in what I told him I felt people ought to do; I 
imagined he did not see I was thinking of my- 
self. There was no one in the parlor; papa 
had taken the children to walk, and Arthur 
had ‘Jenny’? out, as he always will do on 
Sunday afternoons, instead of going to church ; 
le goes to ride, and Laura takes a nap, so 1 am 
the only one for church in the afternoon, 

Ralph—I hear Angelé call him 80 80 much, 
that | am always afraid I shall do so myself 
some day—Ralph went on with what we were 
talking about, he sitting by the window, and I 
on the sofa, the first time we were ever quite 
alone before. I wonder if he thought of it! 
He said that was the mistake so many people 
made, staying away to be good, when they 
really desired, with all their hearts, to become 
xo, and this was a help held out forthem. It 
3 only a year since he was confirmed. ‘ But 
then,’’ I said, ‘‘ you were always good!’’ He 
has always seemed so to me, at all events; too 
yood! it made me a litile afraid of him at first! 

“O no, no! do not say that!’’—and he 
seemed so distressed. ‘‘I have been the worst 
heartache my mother ever had.’’ And then he 
told me that he had once belonged to a set no bet- 
ter than Joe Bloodgood’s, and went to races, and 
lived a very idle, wretched life, until his father 
moved out of town to break up his intimate 
associations, and he lost the excellent situation 
he had been provided with, for his misconduct 
and negligence. ‘‘I was home for a whole 
year. O such a wretched time as it was at 
first! but mother, and Angelé, and papa were 
all so good to me, never taunting me or alluding 
to my disgrace, and doing all they could to 
make me happy. It was the disgrace that cut 
me so, and made me see just where I was driv- 
ing to. I understood perfectly well how it 
would tell against me in business life, for I saw 
it; it seemed impossible ever to get to work 


again. Papa’s own friends told him they were 


afraid to try me, and there was no room in his 
firm; Mr. Alden has a son, and papa my cou- 
sin Lewis, so that would not do.”’ 

He told me the whole story, just how 





morbid, and forsaken, and ashamed he felt, 
and that his father’s kindness through all, 
made him feel how God had borne with him 
patiently and lovingly, and how much he owed 
him. It was almost like the parable of the 
Prodigal Son, Ralph spoke of that, and said, 
‘nothing ever made him feel God's readiness 
to help us the moment we ‘truly turned to 
Him,’ like that, ‘when he was yet a great way 
off, his father saw him, and had compassion, 
and ran and fell on his neck and kissed him,’ "’ 

He made me see it all so clearly, and talked 
so beautifully, that I asked him why he had 
not become aclergyman, | had often wondered 
about it before. 

He had thought of it, too, at first. He said 
his father did not oppose it, but asked him if 
he did not think he could find plenty of work 
in the world, That he thought—Mr, Waldron, 
I mean—that people needed religious influence 
in daily life, quite as much as pulpit preach- 
ing; that as good a sermon could be preached 
on 'Change as in the church, and the time had 
come when wealth, and energy, and practical 
business talent, was to give a new impetus to 
all Christian benevolence. After a while Ralph 
felt as his father had done. He is not in busi- 
ness for himself; that misfortune, or folly as 
he called it, has been against him, and though 
he is twenty-four, he is only a clerk still. 

He told me all about it, just as if I had been 
his sister, and I don’t think we either of us 
knew how the time flew by, for when papa 
came in, and Laura came down, tea was on the 
table, and papa made him stay and take it 
with us, just as much at home as if he were 
one of the family. It was silly—I knew it 
perfectly well—but I really enjoyed pouring 
out tea for him; it seemed so friendly and 
pleasant to have him at our table. Sunday of 
all nights. 


Sept. 2d. 

Let me try to think over some of the events 
of to-day, a day dreaded and yet longed for 
since my resolve was made. 

They were all in church, Papa, Laura, 
Arthur, even the children. When the call 
was made for us to come forward—those who 
were to be confirmed —and I stood up alone for 
a moment, among them all, my hand shook so 
that I could scarcely untie my bonnet ; I looked 
towards papa, and saw his lips were quivering, 
and his eyes had such a strange expression. He 
has been very kind to me ever since the day 
that I asked his consent, and explained to him 
why I thought I ought tocome. But oh, how 
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my heart leaped for joy, when he rose too, and 
came out of the pew with me and gave me his 
arm! All my dread left me, though at first I 
thought he was only going up to take care of 
me; but he knelt by my side, dear, dear papa; 
and when I felt the Bishop's soft hand laid 
upon my head, I knew that he was blessing us 
together, I could soarcely listen, for happi- 
ness, to the address afterwards; and oh, how I 
longed for mamma then! but perhaps she saw 
it, and was there to bless us too, There were 
ten or twelve altogether, and before we re- 
turned to our seats, the Bishop told us that 
our charge was to “ keep ourselves unspotted 
from the world, and to be Christ's faithful sol- 
diers and servants, as long as life should last, 
never being idle in hia service, or ashamed to 
confess Him before men; and ever to recollect 
that we had by our own solemn promise for- 
sworn whatever business, or pleasure, or 
worldly amusement we might find, from the 
experience of others, or from our own, drew us 
aside from our duty.” 

It seemed so hard to tell papa, or to go in the 
face of Arthur’s ridicule; but to think that 
papa is with me, and Arthur sat there so grave 
and thoughtful! oh, I felt as if God was too 
good to me, and had given me even more help 
than He had promised to those that put forth 
their own efforts. 


Sept. 12th. 

Our little borders make quite a gay appear- 
ance now, the bright geraniums, and petunias, 
the sweet-scented verbenas, and my favorite 
heliotrope. Laura and I have great plans for 
next year, and we are to have a regular vege- 
table garden, and not be dependent on the 
village for supplies. We can cut a bouquet 
daily, and not miss the flowers, indeed we are 
never without a bouquet from the Waldrons; 
sometimes it is Ralph, and sometimes it is 
Angelé who brings it. Angelé and I have been 
reading regularly together for several weeks, 
and we have such long, long talks afterwards, 
for she brings her thimble, and insists on help- 
ing me with my work-basket. She told me 
yesterday that Virginia is engaged to Joe 
Bloodgood. She hada friend at Newport, when 
they were all there, who gave her the news in 
her last letter. How often we have talked about 
our weddings, as school-girls will, and who 
should be asked, and who the bridesmaids ; [ 
was to be Virginia’s, of course ; and now I have 
not even heard from her since we lived here. 
I am glad I wrote the last letter. After all I 
have said, I believe I have another friend. 
29* 
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Angeléand I never say that we love each other, 
and make no promises or protestations, but 
whenever [ am with her, | think how good 
and right-minded she is, and I desire to be- 
come 80. When she went away last night, 
she turned back suddenly and kissed me full 
on my lips. Inever hada kiss that said more ; 
but the Waldrons ave all #o friendly and sincere, 
How heartily Mr. Waldron shook papa's hand 
the day after Confirmation, and how good and 
pleasant Ralph was. 

Mrs. Gardiner has been out tosee us. What 
a difference there is in people, as I have just 
said; with Angelé and her mother, or with Mrs. 
Phelps, I always desire to grow better; I feel 
that | am better for the time, and when I leave 
them there is a happy glow whenever I look 
back upon the conversation, Now there is Mra. 
Gardiner, so different ; I said such disagreeable 
things of Virginia Pryor, contrary to my new 
rules, and felt provoked with myself then, and 
so disturbed afterwards when I came to realize 
how uncharitable I had been; and so envious 
and jealous when she described the elegant 
presents the Bloodgoods have sent her, and the 
dozens and dozens of clothes that are ordered 
at Genin’s. Mrs. Gardiner always made me 
feel uncomfortable, even when she flattered me 
the most. Yesterday she “‘ pitied over me so,”’ 
as Lily says, about being so lost to the world, 
with all my elegant accomplishments, shut up 
and tied down to such a forlorn routine. She 
said it would have broken mamma’s heart ; 
and then to see the children so stout and brown, 
‘‘and countryfied ;’’ Lily forgetting all her 
French. 

It was all true after a fashion, and yet I 
might have made her see things as I see them, 
when I am alone; how much better it is for us 
all in many other ways. But I did not try to; 
I allowed myself in selfish repining. I can see 
now how I came to give way to the temptation. 
I hurried so all the morning, I was so anxious 
that everything should be in good order, and. 
looking its best, that I did not stop to say my 
prayers, and had no right to expect defence in 
temptation, when I had not asked it. I find 
it is certainly true, that if I do not ask for 
help, 1 do not get it, but give way more and 
more. 

When I drove ‘‘Jenny’’ to the depot, with 
Mrs. Gardiner in the afternoon (I am getting to 
drive quite nicely now, and it gives the boy, 
Lanty, just so much more time to help Ellen 
when I do carry papa and go for him), we met 
Angelé on the platform, seeing some of their 
friends off. Mrs. Gardiner noticed the hand- 
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some carriage, and asked who they were, and 
seemed quite astonished at our apparent inti- 
macy. ‘ 
She said they used to be called a very proud 
family, that Mrs. Waldron was a Miss Trum- 
bull, one of the best families in the State; and 
when she met her years ago, at Sharon, she 
held herself quite aloof from every one, and 
that she, Mrs. Gardiner, could never get near 
her at all. Mrs. Gar- 
diner is so worldly and so fond of dress, there 
is nothing at all incommon; and besides, Mrs. 
Waldron spoke of that very visit to Sharon not 
long ago. It was when little Alice had some 
illness, and they were ordered there. Mrs. 
Waldron was saying that we ought never to 
miss any opportunity we had of kindly inter- 
course with others, if we did not feel that they 
had a positively wrong influence over us, and 
said it used to be a great fault in her to keep 
away from all but congenial people ; but some- 
thing happened at that very time to prove to 


I can understand that. 
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her what a great mistake it really was, and 
how she missed opportunities for comforting 
and helping others. 

I was wrong again. I knew it was vanity or 
pride that made me take such satisfaction in 
showing Mrs. Gardiner what friends we were. 
In my heart I do not care one bit more for An- 
gelé because the family is rich and aristocratic. 
No, that would be too much like Virginia's 
conduct towards me; | liked them because they 
were kind to me when I needed kindness so 
greatly, and because they are sincere, culti- 
vated, large hearted people; but yesterday I 
was glad that the best carriage was out, and 
Angelé in her freshly trimmed fall hat and India 
searf, 

Yes, I did; Iam ashamed to own it. 
just as bad as Virginia, and perhaps I have not 
tried enough to overcome my feeling towards 
I will try, and to be more true in my love 


Iam 


her. 
for Angelé. 


(Conclusion next month.) 


A —_—— 


THE 


YOUNG EAGLE 


NUNTER., 


(See engraving, page 289.) 


One fine evening in February, I was returning 
with some friends from a fishing excursion, 
which was so far unsuccessful as to leave our 
baskets empty, having caught just enough to 
furnish our rustic dinner-table. We were ina 
most romantic part of the Alps, and lounged lei- 
surely along, until suddenly my attention was 
arrested by the sight of a large nest built ona 
shelf of rock, totally inaccessible from below, 
and far down the side of one of the summits of 
a high mountain. My curiosity as a naturalist 
was instantly excited. 

‘*What owls have built there?’’ I inquired 
of one of my companions. 

**Such an ornithologist as you claim to be 
should not need an answer to that question,”’ 
was his reply. ‘‘ That is the nest of the Lem- 
mer-geyer, who builds high. This eagle is famous 
for his brigandish propensities, and no flocks are 
safe from him. I have seen the bird often, but, 
unfortunately, never within reach of my gun.”’ 

I had never possessed one of these gigantic 
bearded eagles, that the Egyptians call the gray 
headed father, and the Swiss the Leammer- 
geyer, or sheep-stealer. Never had I had an 
opportunity of observing their customs. Re- 
solved to profit by this one, I induced my com- 
panions to go with me to the rock overhanging 
the nest, where, hidden in the bushes, we 
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waited the approach of the huge master of the 
nest. After a long, anxious watch, a faint 
sound of wings reached our ears. It came 
nearer and nearer, and the young in the nest 
gave most discordant cries of hunger and joy. 
The father was coming. With a rush like a 
torrent, his winds struck the air, and he came 
circling above our heads. Nearer and nearer 
till he lighted by the nest, and placed his prey, 
a huge fish, before his children. It was nota 
Lemmer-geyer. While he stood, distributing 
the meal, I had ample opportunity to scan him. 
He seemed to me a new species. Almost as 
large as the Lemmer-geyer, apparently stronger, 
a larger talon, and sombre beak, garnished at. 
the base of the membrane by a little bunch of 
fine feathers. He had not the beard on the 
throat, and was of a deeper, richer color than 
the Lemmer-geyer. The little ones, who were 
full feathered excepting the wings, were lighter 
in color. As I leaned forward to see them bet- 
ter, the female appeared in the air, and her 
keen eye instantly discovered us. With most 
horrible and discordant cries, she circled above 
us, dropping the fish, in her claws, unto the 
nest. In an instant the male joined her, and 
having no guns, we scrambled down the moun- 
tain, only too glad to escape without an eye 
picked out, or our face torn by the huge claws. 
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THE YOUNG EAGLE 


We planned a gunning excursion for the next 
day, for I was anxious to secure one of these 
monstrous birds for my collection; but a ter- 
rific storm kept us housed for the next three 
days. Then we started. Some stood at the 
base of the mountain, while others went to the 
top to find the nest torn to pieces, and the 
young eagles gone. Whether they were dashed 
down in the storm, or had taken fright at our 
appearance three days before, we could not 
Disappointed and vexed, we wend- 
ed our way homeward. My regrets were all 
the keener, because, in exploring the country, 
for weeks after, we found no traces of this bird, 
and years later I had still not seen another. 

It was many years later, that I was paying a 
visit in the North, when this singular bird 
again came under my notice. Iwas staying on 
the little obscure island of Gravelock. A stormy 
sea, and large, high rocks made this little spot 
a most retired one; and there, in a humble 
fisherman’s cot, I was resting from my travels, 
and from there I carried a young, interesting 
companion who is still with me. 

The story was simply this. Tired with years 
of travel, and with a heart longing for home 
comforts, I sought out a cabin on this little 
island, whose neat exterior promised tidy in- 
mates. The mistress of the house I found to 
be a tall, fine-looking woman, who, at twenty- 
six, looked fully forty years of age. Ella, this 
was her name, was motherless ; her father, old 
and infirm, never left his corner of the fire- 
place, and she, with the assistance of her elder 
brother, supported the family, consisting of the 
father and three brothers. She fished, sold the 
fish, cooked and provided for the wants of all, 
cheerful and contented in the midst of mest 
arduous toils. The eldest of the three boys 
was eighteen years old; the youngest, who 
became motherless on the second day of his life, 
was thirteen, but so fragile and delicate that 
he did not look more than nine. Too slight 
and timid to join the fishing parties of the 
others, he cultivated flowers in the tiny inclo- 
sure round the house, made shell boxes, and 
boxes of the materials the sea washed to his 
feet, and so did his share towards the family 
support.. He had collected quite a menagerie 
of animals, which his own gentle love had 
tamed. A large tub in the yard contained his 
treasure of shells, marine plants, and fishes, 
and the birds he fed circled round his head, 
and ate from his hand. Gentle, docile, and 
affectionate, he was the pet of his more daring 


determine. 








brothers, and the darling of his devoted sister. 
I was amazed at his knowledge of the habits of | 
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the birds, animals, and even fish, by which he 
was surrounded. He became my companion in 
all my walks, and evinced the liveliest grati- 
tude at the natural history I was able to impart 
to him. Several times in our walks I spoke of 
the immense eagle I had so long wished for, 
and expressed my desire to find another nest, 
in order to capture, raise, and study one of the 
young birds. 

One evening, Archie, my little friend, came 
in with his face flushed, and his manner evinc- 
ing the most lively pleasure. In reply to my 
questions he only shook his head, laughed, and 
told me to wait till to-morrow. Then he pro- 
mised to tell me of a most glorious discovery he 
had made, 

The next morning I looked in vain for my 
little companion, and was obliged to start on 
my walk alone. I sorely missed his intelligent 
talk, his lively interest in all that I stopped to 
examine, and his pleasant loving manner. I 
was rambling along, rather ill-humored at my 
loneliness, when piercing cries above my head 
arrested my attention. With rapid strides, I 
clambered the mountain before me, until I came 
within sight of a scene that froze my blood 
with horror. At the end of a long rope, that 
hung over the side of a huge rock, hung my 
little friend Archie, holding in his arms two 
birds, while, before him, with outstretched 
wings, and beak prepared for an attack, was 
one of the gigantic eagles I had met inthe Alps. 
Two little boys at the other end of the rope 
tried to drag him up, while a third with a huge 
stick offered to strike the bird, but he was too 
far away. The child held two little eagles, the 
eagles I had so desired to possess. The large 
bird had just raised his beak to strike at the 
poor child’s face, when, by a happy thought, 
he dropped one of the birds. The father made 
a swoop, to catch the bird before it struck the 
nest, and then rose again to attack the child. 
I watched the scene in an agony of suspense. 
I dared not fire, for I feared to strike the child. 
The two children above strained every nerve 
to raise the poor boy. He was near the edge. 
The eagle opened his beak again, and Archie 
threw down the other bird, and sprang upon 
the rock. 

A few moments later, I held the brave boy 
in my arms. ‘‘I wanted so much to surprise 
you by a present of the bird,’’ he said with a 
quivering lip. 

The next day, with a number of companions 
well armed, we went again to the nest. I was 
lowered to the nest, and studied it at my lei- 
sure, carrying home Archie’s enemy, shot 
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dead, and three live young ones to study at 
home. 

When I left the island, I prevailed upon 
Ella to allow Archie to travel with me, and 


study my profession. He was intended for a 
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naturalist, and to this day he is my companion 
and dearest friend, and together we visit, every 
two years, the little island Geavelock, and the 
eagle's nest, where for my pleasure he perilled 


his life. 


AUNT SOPHIE’S VISITS.—NO, VIII. 


BY LUCY WN. 


Aunt Sopnre was weary. Many weeks be- 
fore, her husband had been prostrated by a 
dangerous disease, and it was only through her 
unwearied care that he had found strength to 
combat the destroyer. By night, as well as by 
day, her hand had ministered to his many 
physical wants, while her words of soothing or 
of cheer had supplied the best of mental influ- 
ences. Uncle Charles, like many another gen- 
tleman, I trow, had never learned to be grace- 
fully, or even patiently sick. While he seemed 
in immediate danger, his wife never left him, 
and he was content to receive from her hands 
the nourishment which his daughters had 
prepared; but, as he grew better, she had 
double duty to perform. It was all in vain that 
his children, fearing for their mother’s health, 
should offer their best services; he always 
declined, because ‘‘he was used to’’ mother’s 
reading, her cooking, and her care. Once or 
twice, Aunt Sophie tried to leave him, for a bit 
of rest, but she saw that he was made uneasy 
by her absence. Thenceforth she disclaimed 
all fatigue, though she was constantly active 
in devising means for beguiling the hours of 
their tediousness. 

Now, all this was past. This bright afternoon 
her husband had gone to his office for the first 
time since his illness. 
ranged his room, and then threw herself upon 
the lounge, which he had vacated. Five 
minutes later, Emma looked in, and with an 
anxious, half-satisfied smile upon her face, 
covered the sleeper tenderly, darkened the 
room, and glided away. The hours sped on— 
Mr. Laselle returned, and wholly forgot his 
weariness as he stopped upon the threshold. 
When his eyes were accustomed to the want 
of light, he seated himself quietly by his wife, 
to await her waking. Her pale, attenuated 


Mechanically she ar- 


face frightened him, and he realized, as he had 
not done before, how ceaseless had been her 
watching for months past. 

**IT must have been blind,’ he murmured: 
‘* but she never said she was tired.”” That word 
touched Aunt Sophie’s consciousness. 


Spring- 
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ing up quickly, she said, before unclosing her 
eyes— 

‘*No, I am not tired ;”? then gazing about in 
bewilderment, she allowed herself to be laid 
gently back upon the pillows. Then she had 
to assure her husband that she was not in the 
least sick, though she acknowledged her weari- 
She asked him to open the shutters, 
and make the room cheerful for himself, while 
she finished her nap. When he feared dis- 
turbing her, she proposed his joining the girls 
in the parlor. 
ere Morpheus again asserted his supremacy. 


hess. 


Scarcely were her lips closed, 


Uncle Charles was thoroughly anxious, and 
was only half convinced by Emma’s assurances 
that she believed her mother would soon be 
herself again, now that she might rest. 

‘*Something must be done,’’ Mr. Laselle 
repeated, and forthwith he proposed a journey. 
He had already decided to go to R 
he should be very glad of his wife’s company, 
and she could stop at her nephew’s, as he had 
lately returned to his native village, but a dozen 
miles from R . The whole plan was talked 
over, and decided upon. Mr. Laselle relin- 
quished his idea of going in the cars, as he was 
sure that travelling leisurely in their own car- 
riage would prove more beneficial to his wife ; 
therefore, it became necessary to start sooner 
than he had intended. 

** Well, she is always ready,’’ said Uncle 
Charles, continuing, as Aunt Sophie entered 
the room. 
ready to take a journey with me 

“Yes, I believe so when it is best that I 
should go,’’ was the reply. 

** Well, then, we will start for Cousin Ralph’s, 
day after to-morrow.’’ Aunt Sophie’s firm 
“No, I think not,’? was met by a multitude 
of exclamations, but she quietly said— 

‘*Girls, you may see how tea is progressing, 
and I think I can satisfy your father that I am 
reasonable in not wishing to go there now.” 

‘Well, mother, what is your plea?” was 
Uncle Charles’s inquiry, but the shade upon his 
face deepened as she answered simply— 





soon; 





“Are you not, mother, always 
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‘* Weakness. I donot mean,’’ she continued, 
as she noticed his anxiety, ‘‘that I have not 
physical strength for a much longer journey, 
leisurely as you propose travelling ; but Iam 
too weary and overworn to hear Ralph Hoyt 
talk. He always wearies me. His presence is 
enough to incline one to the belief, of which 
I have somewhere heard or read, that spiritual 
emanations from each one vibrate in the air, 
something after the manner of sound. I am 
sure that my soul is cognizant of some kind of 
clashing, every time we meet. He has such 
low views of our nature that I have sometimes 
thought he really dislikes to hear of a noble 
deed; he certainly is rarely at a loss for an 
motive to which to impute it. 
Everything concerning our finer feelings is a 


unworthy 


‘notion’ to him; money, position, and luxu- 
rious living are the only realities he recog- 
nizes.”’ 

I know Ralph is a hard 
fellow, but you never before objected to going 


” 


‘*T am surprised. 


there. 

‘* Nor would I now, if I were strong. His 
wife is easily influenced. Under her affectation 
and silly pride, there is a fund of good feeling, 
which often echoes to my words. I may hope 
to do her good, while Ralph can never do me 
lasting harm, though I am not now equal to 
sparring words with him.’’ 

‘**T understand you, and I shall not wish you 
to stop there; but I insist upon your going 
with me to R——. We can start Monday and 
be all the week upon our way, if we so choose, 
and I am very sure I shall gain strength 
rapidly.”’ 

We would like to linger with our friends 
upon this pleasant invigorating journey. We 
might learn a fuller appreciation of nature’s 
handiwork than has ever blessed us, were we 
to listen to their conversation, but our space is 
Suffice it to say that Aunt Sophie 
found her strength so fully renewed as to wish 


limited. 


to visit at her nephew’s, where she was formally 
greeted. Her host, too, when they met at 
dinner time, was very polite, asking such ques- 
tions of her family as propriety dictated, and 
listening deferentially to her brief answers. 
Pleasant gossip of mutual acquaintances fol- 
lowed, Aunt Sophie’s views of ‘‘ making out 
well,”’ and the contrary, sometimes surprising 
her nephew, and his cool judgments of every- 
thing, by a wholly superficial standard, in no 
way conflicting with her former estimate of his 
At length he said, abruptly— 

‘‘ By the by, Adelaide, you can never guess 
whom J have seen this morning?” 


character. 
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‘* Then tell me, for I do not pride myself upon 
being a Yankee.”’ 

‘** No less than the village belle, of ten years 
ago.” 

** What! Minna Williams ?” 

** Yes, Minna Lawrence now, however.’’ 

*O yes. I remember, Frederick Lawrence 
was such a perfect gentleman. I shall be 
delighted to see Minna. She will call of course, 
immediately, now she knows that I am here ?’’ 

** Yes, I asked her to call this afternoon, at 
half-past two.’’ 

‘*O mercy !’’ exclaimed Mrs. Hoyt, with a 
deprecating gesture. ‘‘ Did you know no more 
of etiquette?’ Why she will think you a perfect 
boor.’’ 

‘*T will risk that. 
sure that you would care to have her call, so I 


The truth is I was not 


gave you an opportunity to ignore the acquain- 


I have known you to do more than one 
? 


tance. 
clever thing of the kind.’ 

‘*Why, you cannot mean that Minna Law- 
rence is not a lady ?’’ 

‘‘T mean that she teaches music for a living, 
and I thought perhaps you would like to have 
her instruct Alice, for 1 know she was a splen- 
did performer.”’ 

**T declare, it is too bad. 
dead ?”’ 

‘*No, but he is so dissipated. I doubt if he 
could get credit for his breakfast, if he should 
try. I heard that his wife had preserved the 
larger part of her property in her own hands, 
but her teaching does not look like it.” 

‘Of course not; she would never teach till 


Is her husband 


she was obliged to; but how does she look? 
Did she appear so very sad ?”’ 

‘*No, not sad at all. She had that old way 
of hers. Do you remember what Aunt Jemima 
used to say of her? That she was not proud 
of her wealth or accomplishments, though she 
had every reason to be of both; but she hada 
That word lofty is very 
significant, I take it. I thought of it to-day 
as she stood there, talking just in the old 


lofty way with her. 


way, only perhaps a trifle more earnestly. I 
am certain, I would not have dared to refer 
to her pupils, if she had not. She spoke of 
them, however, just as freely as she might 
have done of her Sunday scholars years ago. 
She told me too that Sue Smith, who, you re- 
member, Adelaide, was such a little vagabond 
till Miss Minna took a notion to clothe her 
decently, and teach her a bit of manners, is 
about to marry young Somers. She pretended 
to rejoice in Sue’s good fortune, and said she 
was worthy of it all.” 
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“« And why should she not rejoice in the good 
fortune of a protégée?’’ asked Aunt Sophie. 

‘Perhaps she would, so long as Sue owed 
everything to her, but then to have her going 
above her head is another thing, I take it.’’ 

‘*{ don’t see itso. I should think her feel- 
ing of self-gratulation might be akin to that of 
the old schoolmaster who taught Daniel Web- 
ster his letters.’’ 

‘*Ay, I see. Mrs. Somers can give Mrs. 
Lawrence admittance to the circle in which she 
lias been wont to move, so Mrs. Lawrence will 
rejoice in her elevation.”’ 

**You misunderstand me entirely; no such 
unworthy feeling of interest could enter into 
the joy to which I referred.” 

** Well, you and I never did see things alike. 
I believe you are in earnest, and that is more 
than I will allow for most of your kind; but 
when you have seen as much of the world as I 
have, you will learn that there is a bit of 
difference between live men and women and 
their professions.”’ 

**How much older are you than your mo- 
ther?’’ said Aunt Sophie, laughing. And thus 
the conversation was turned, for the time; but 
Mr. Hoyt again referred to Minna Lawrence 
before he left. It was evident that he enjoyed 
contrasting her present position with the one 
from which she had fallen; and Aunt Sophie 
understood his pitiful exultation when he 
coarsely referred to the fact that he had vainly 
sought an opportunity for asking Minna’s hand 
in marriage, as he acknowledged that he should 
enjoy having her see the style in which he 
lived, and hinted the possibility of her regret- 
ting having lost so elegant a home for such a 
notion as congeniality. ‘‘ Fred Lawrence,’’ he 
continued, ‘“‘ seemed as sentimental and religious 
as her heart could desire, and a precious deal 
of comfort she must have taken with him.”’ 

** You and I cannot judge of that,’’ responded 
Mrs. Laselle; ‘‘ but we can assure ourselves 
that, if she be a true woman, her marriage vow, 
whether it may have proved for better or for 
worse, is sacred to her. I cannot conceive that 
a woman who has lovingly and prayerfully 
given her hand to her heart’s chosen can ever 
enjoy speculating upon the ‘might have beens’ 
of earlier life.’”’ 

‘*I do not know why she should not; there 
is nothing like a few years of married life to 
take the romance out of any one. Why, I can 


remember when I was as much in love as any 
fool you could name. 
wife now, very much as other people do, but 
then I don’t suppose but that there are a great 


To be sure, I love my 
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many other women who might have filled her 
place.”’ 

‘Your talk is treason to my estimate of 
marriage. I might tell you of such unions as 
are but the beginning of the romance of life, 
marriages from which neither husband nor wife 
can trace their separate selves, so conscious are 
they of the ennobling influence which each has 
been able, through the blessing of our Father, 
to exert upon the other; but I fear you would 
not understand me.” 

**T certainly should not. 
of a couple may be very much stronger minded 
than another, and thus exert a marked in- 
fluence, but I am not sharp enough to see 
through your mutual influences.”’ 

** Nevertheless, if each, loving the other as 
a dearer self, strives, not only to ennoble that 
self, but also its life-companion, each shall 


advance more rapidly than either could do 
’ 


I can see how one 


alone,’ 

** That is it—you always take it for granted 
that people aim only to advance towards your 
transcendental truth and goodness.”’ 

‘*T was speaking of a true marriage; such 
could scarcely be found apart from true aims 
in life.”’ 

After the departure of her husband, Mrs. 
Hoyt hastened her elaborate toilet, and joined 
Aunt Sophie in the back parlor arrayed in a 
new brocade, much better suited for some fes- 
tive occasion than a quiet afternoon at home. 
Her thoughts were all of her old friend, Minna, 
and, as the hour at which she had hoped to see 
her passed by, she could talk of little else. 
From her words, Aunt Sophie learned of the 
bright girlhood of Minna Williams, when, as a 
beauty and an heiress, admired and envied for 
her outward advantages while she was loved 
for the brighter charms of her noble character, 
she had been able to bestow many a favor upon 
her humbler associate, Adelaide Huntley. Ade- 
laide had loved Minna, and, as she thought 
how lightly her friend had valued all external 
advantages, she did not feel the triumph which 
she might have done under other circumstances. 
She would greatly have preferred meeting Mrs. 
Lawrence as an equal; but, as fortune had 
favored her, she was disposed to wish Minna 
to be impressed with the full extent of this 
favor, and she expected that her old friend 
would feel flattered and under obligations for 
any condescension on her part, though she 
might attempt to conceal all such feelings. 
Adelaide had no idea of studying to reciprocate 
the kindly attentions which Minna had shown 
her years ago, but she quieted her conscience 
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with the thought that it would not be just to 
herself to thus compromise her own position. 
Aunt Sophie had been very much interested 
in what she had heard of Mrs. Lawrence, and 
she was quite as glad as was Adelaide when, at 
length, she arrived. A first view of the pale, 
delicate-looking woman, with such a depth of 


who had been fancying her as she had been in 
her gladder years; but the first impression 


came animated in conversation, there was no 
trace of sadness there. 

‘*But where are your little ones, Addie?’ 
said Mrs. Lawrence, at the first break in the 
conversation, 

‘Oh, Betty keeps them in the nursery, 
mostly. You know I was never very fond of 
children,’’ was the reply. 

‘*Not fond of children! If not, have you no 
duties to your own? Why, I shall have to 
lecture you as of old. 

Just then the door-bell rang, and, as Mrs. 
Hoyt shut the folding-doors between the two 
parlors, her visitor left the sentence unfinished. 
In truth, Mrs. Hoyt saw at that instant, as Aunt 
Sophie had done for some time, that Minna 
still held her place as superior, and she was 
Mrs. Hastings 
was announced, and Mrs. Hoyt, merely saying, 
‘*You see I must be excused, ladies. Aunt 
Sophie, will you not come in?’ went to her 
more fashionable visitor. Mrs. Lawrence left 
immediately, though Aunt Sophie tried so ear- 
nestly to detain her as almost to have a claim 
to the invitation to call which she received. 

As Mrs. Hoyt heard the hall door shut, she 
came out to urge Mrs. Laselle to see Mrs. 
Hastings. After the departure of this lady, 
Aunt Sophie remonstrated with her niece upon 





Do you remember—"’ 


, her rudeness to Mrs. Lawrence. At first, Mrs. 


Hoyt was indignant, and disposed to justify 
herself; but Aunt Sophie’s earnest words wak- 
ened her better feelings and led her to regret 
her incivility. 

‘But what shall I do, auntie? If, as you 
say, Minna is just as proud, and just as mucha 
lady as she was before she began to teach for 
money, she will never call again to give me a 


chance to be more careful of her feelings.’ 


‘*Of course she will not. It is your turn to 
seek her society. But if you really wish to 
make amends for your unladylike conduct, you 
will not be long in finding an opportunity for 
showing her some neighborly kindness, as she 
lives but a stone’s throw from here.”’ 

The day before Aunt Sophie left, as she was 





about to take a ride with Mrs. Hoyt and little 
Alice, she proposed that they should ask Mrs. 
Lawrence to allow her little daughter to accom- 
pany them. When the request was preferred, 
the color went and came upon Mrs. Lawrence's 
cheek; but, meeting Aunt Sophie’s kindly 
glance, she consented, and was rewarded by 
the sight of her child’s joy. Mrs. Laselle 
called, upon their return, when all her prepos- 
sessions in favor of Mrs. Lawrence were con- 
firmed. She was very anxious that the old 
intimacy between her and Adelaide should be 
renewed so far as possible, for she foresaw that 
her niece would be greatly benefited by such 
companionship. 

When, two years later, Aunt Sophie again 
visited at her nephew's, she needed not to 
inquire of Mrs. Lawrence, traces of whose in- 
fluence were manifest in the manners and 
opinions of her niece. Mrs. Laselle arrived 
unexpectedly, and, as she entered the morn- 
ing-room, she was pleased to find the children 
with their mother, who said, cordially :— 

** Ah, Lam right glad to see you, Aunt Sophie ; 
you see I don’t always give up the little ones 
to Betty’s care now. I believe, however, that 
you and Mrs, Lawrence ought to be considered 
responsible for the disorder this room is in, for 
you will recollect how tidy it used to be.” 

‘*T like its present appearance better,” re- 
sponded Mrs, Laselle, as she kissed the happy- 
looking little faces about her. ‘‘ But all these 
are not your treasures ?”’ 

‘“No; that is little Katie Lawrence. You 
remember her mother, I presume. Mr. Law- 
rence is sick now, so Katie comes here often, 
and we are always glad to see her.”’ 

After the children left, Mrs. Hoyt told her 
aunt of her friend. 

‘“ You remember, auntie,’’ said she, ‘‘ how I 
judged the village manners by a city standard, 
and believed that if Minna, from choice or ne- 
cessity, lowered herself by teaching, she ought 
to expect slights in consequence, which I so 
rudely showed her that, most likely, any fu- 
ture pleasant intercourse between us would 
have been prevented, if you had not talked to 
me so earnestly. I did the best I could to 
atone for my rudeness immediately, and soon 
learned that Minna had never been left out of 
fashionable society here. She had gradually 
withdrawn herself from evening parties and 
the like, as her husband had become unfit to 
accompany her, but had continued to make 
and receive calls as of old. Her music teaching 
and evident economy have always been a puzzle 
to me. Her father took care to leave the 











greater part of his large property at her own 
disposal, and thus there can have been no real 
necessity for her depriving herself of every 
accustomed gratification, as she has done. I 
cannot believe that she likes to do so; it is so 
contrary to her old habits. Why, she gave me 
this pretty brooch I have on, in exchange for a 
white rosebud for her hair, and that is a fair 
sample of her old bargains, saving as she is 
now. I believe her selfish, brutish husband is 
at the bottom of the affair; but she rarely 
speaks of him, and never to attach any blame 
to him. I should like to tell her just how 
mean he is, for I don’t believe she knows, 
though, to be sure, he has tormented her 
enough to teach her. She always has a smile 
and a cheerful word for every one. I used to 
think her cheerfulness was a mask to hide her 
real feelings; then I imagined that she had 
grown callous and unfeeling ; but longer inter- 
course has taught me something of the unfailing 
source whence she evidently derives strength 
to bear the trials of her lot hopefully. Mr. 
Lawrence is sick now, and as cross as he well 
can be; he keeps his wife upon the run from 
morning till night, and she is as patient as an 
angel. She has dismissed her pupils, and lets 
little Katie come in here a great deal. I know 
that it is because she doesn’t want the child to 
hear her father’s fretful, irreverent language. I 
don’t go in there much now, for it makes me 
so indignant and uncomfortable, while I know 
that my company gives no pleasure to Minna, 
since her husband does not regard my presence 
sufficiently to be decently good-natured. Per- 
haps he will pay more attention to you; if so, 
you must stay with her somewhat.”’ 

Aunt Sophie went in that afternoon, and 
very often afterward during her stay. She 
gained the confidence of Mrs. Lawrence more 
fully, and felt more real sympathy for her from 
these interviews than Mrs. Hoyt had done 
during years of intercourse. She could under- 
stand the deep love which led Mrs. Lawrence 
to so fully realize the wrong her husband was 
doing to his own nature that pity for him 
banished all thought of that which he caused 
her to suffer. She saw, too, that the devoted 
wife looked upon this illness as a harbinger of 
hope that her husband might some time be 
himself again, and, as she appreciated the cheer- 
ful, trusting piety which looked to the good 
All Father for strength to bear each day’s bur- 
den, she realized that Mrs. Lawrence had far 
less claim to her pity than the wreck of a noble 
man who had fallen a victim to his own ap- 
petites and passions. More than once, Aunt 
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Sophie sat by the invalid while his wearied wife 
took a bit of rest. She could understand the 
sad unrest and dissatisfaction with himself 
which made it so difficult for others to please 
him; but she was sure that his wife's patience, 
gentleness, and Christian consistency must ul- 
timately soften his heart; nor was she mistaken. 

For many weary weeks after Aunt Sophie's 
return to her home, Minna Lawrence suffered 
with and for her husband. Many times his 
old affection for her fitfully revived, and he was 
ready to converse with her earnestly of his 
blighted life; but he was ever striving to con- 
vince her that he was wronged and abused ; he 
had never been accustomed to self-examination, 
and there was no ray of brightness within him 
now to encourage him to such a task; there- 
fore he cursed the contpanions who had first 
iured him into the downward path, and then 
stood mockingly aside when he fell below their 
level; while he hated nearly every one with 
whom he had lately come in contact, because 
he was treated with less respect than formerly. 
Minna constantly sought strength and wisdom 
from on high, that her every word and act 
might influence him aright, as she prayed 
earnestly for that special grace which should 
renew his heart. 

Brighter days came. Frederick Lawrence 
saw his sins in their true light, and abhorred 
them. Very humbly, he sought Divine aid, 
while he endeavored to school himself to pa- 
tient endurance of his physical sufferings, as 
the near duty, which should help him to see 
clearer those beyond. Minna’s heart was 
gladdened by the change, and she enjoyed the 
society of her husband as she had not done for 
years. Solemn months followed, during which 
many a heart learned noble life lessons in that 
sick room. Ralph Hoyt and wife became fre- 
quent visitors there, and they learned much of 
the soul’s true life. 

When again Aunt Sophie was welcomed at 
his home, her nephew had lost his old sarcastie 
way of referring to everything good and noble. 
Minna Lawrence, with a bright, cheerful face, 
came to welcome her, and, when she had left, 
Adelaide had a long story to tell of those puz- 
zling music lessons. The truth was, that 
Minna, with her womanly, loving trust, was 
blind to the folly of her husband, till he, by 
drinking and gambling, had contracted very 
heavy debts. She was jealous for his honor, 
and, the first time, paid all gladly, rejoicing in 
his solemn assurances that this should reclaim 
him; but when, time after time, he came to 
her with unmanly pleading, her eyes were 
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SUGGESTIVE 
opened, and she took a firm stand, His whole 
patrimony and more than half her property 
were already gone; the income of the remainder 
must suffice them now, for no longer would she 
encroach upon the principal. Again and again 
he promised amendment; truly she ought to 
trust him, for only through her encouragement 
could he hope to stand, Each time she strove 
to assure him that he might be himself again, 
while she trusted him with her whole income 
and took pupils; vainly hoping thus to rouse 
his better feelings. Sometimes she was flattered 
by his withdrawal from his bad habits for 
weeks together ; then, again, he seemed a very 
fiend, as he heaped upon her abusive taunts, 
because of what he styled the unwifely selfish- 
ness which led her to refuse to give him the 
control of her entire property. During his 
illness, her income was amply sufficient for 
their wants; but, after his death, she found 
that there were still large debts unpaid. Now 
she again divided her property and went back 
to her music teaching, cheerfully continuing 
the economy which she had taught herself, 
until every obligation, none of which were 
legally hers, was cancelled. 

‘*Do you wonder,”’ said Adelaide, as she 
finished, ‘‘ that, sympathizing, as we have. done 
with Minna, Ralph has lost his old habit of 
calling everything above mere legal right a 
notion ?”’ 

‘* No, I do not wonder at that,’’ replied Aunt 
Sophie; ‘‘I only wonder that he could ever 
have indulged such low views of our nature. 
Educated as he was, he should have learned, 
from his own heart, of all truth and honor. 
Minna Lawrence is but one among a noble band 
of Christian brothers and sisters who derive 
strength aad cheerfulness for every duty from 
a never failing source; would that we might 
know that her husband was not also one of a 
miserable, much-to-be-pitied, but too numerous 
class! We can ignore neither the good nor the 
bad, but, even as I would prefer light to dark- 
ness, I would allow my thoughts to linger upon 
the bright, holy attributes of our common 
humanity.” 

This latter visit of Aunt Sophie was indeed 
a pleasant one. Her nephew and his wife had 
not wholly forgotten their worldliness; but 
they had learned of a higher happiness, and 
sought to attain it. Little Katie Lawrence and 
Alice Hoyt were inseparable friends, sharing in 
the careful teaching which it was the pleasure 
of Mrs. Lawrence to give them. Katie’s true 
development is the worthy life-work of her 
mother, and, in her promise of future useful- 
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PAINTING. 
ness, Mrs. Lawrence finds her brightest earthly 
joy; while her warm heart expands in sym- 
pathy with the large circle of friends whose 
love she reciprocates. 





SUGGESTIVE NOTES ON GRECIAN OIL 
PAINTING. 
BY MRS. BK. CUSTARD, 

Water is painted in the same manner as the 
sky, using judgment and taste in the tints, re- 
flections, etc., and following nature closely. 
Ripples should be put in distinctly, yet blended 
carefully and softly. Water is not always the 
same hue as the sky above it; different scenes 
will explain this. 

In landscapes embracing hills, slopes, and 
fields, a fine opportunity is afforded for repre- 
senting the varied hues of green, and bringing 
each portion with its own tint distinctly. If 
there are buildings, animals, etc., these can be 
colored as the artist pleases, only studying the 
best models. 

Foliage should be painted in colors according 
to the nature of the subject and the scenes 
represented. The seasons have each their own 
tints for foliage, and so has every tree and 
shrub. Autumnal foliage is ‘autifully repre- 
sented in Grecian Oil. The outlines of the 
leaves, when they are separate and on the 
outer edge, must be carefully observed, and 
each leaf clearly delineated, except where there 
is athick mass. The trunks and branches of 
trees must be colored in accordance with the 
peculiar species of each tree and the time of 
year represented. 

The light inserted in the openings of trees 
against the sky must not be put in until the 
foliage is dry, and then must be of the same 
hue as the sky. 

Distant hills are tinged with a mild gray or 
blue, as they approach nearer gradually re- 
solved into green, and becoming darker or 
brighter the closer they appear on the fore- 
ground. 

Sky, water, and foliage—indeed, nearly each 
portion of the painting—should dry before 
commencing another. 

Flowers should be colored true to nature, 
with exceeding care in outlining, delicacy of 
touch, and blending. Good copies or natural 
flowers should be placed before a beginner in 
painting. The best models only should be 
copied. 

When the atmosphere is cold, and especially 
when most articles become frozen away from 
the fire, Grecian Oil should not be attempted. 
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NOVELTIES FOR OCTOBER. 
As a glimpse of the approaching season, we | Fig. 4. 
give two bonnets: the one just in wear, the — a 
other suitable for the coming month. . ; orale 
Fig. 1.—Rice straw brim, with crown of hen \\ 
thulle, and a dotted black lace over it. Barbe y, , ~ * 
Fig. 1. S ] 





a plain linen collar and sleeves, simply stitched. 
In cambric sets, the lappets are delicately em- 
broidered. A large ornamental button of lava, 
gold, coral, or mosaic confines them. 


Fig. 6. 





of lace, trailing very much to the left, where it 
is caught by a bouquet of fine flowers and fo- 
liage in velvet. 

Fig. 2.—Hat of delicate green uncut velvet, 
the front of the brim being thulle and lace. 


Fig. 2. 





Figs. 5 and 6.—Two styles of caps for full 
dress. Fig. 4 has small Siberian crab apples, 
in clusters, mixed with the lace and ribbon. 





The full velvet crown has crossings of plain 

black velvet ribbon, making a happy contrast. 

Green velvet curtain, quite full and plain. 
Figs. 3 and 4.—The very newest style for | 











Fig. 7.—Habit-shirt with round lace collar; 











collars and cuffs ; extremely popular in France, 
and just imported. The design we give is for 


very good style for older ladies, who do not 
patronize the Zouave. 
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A SEASONABLE DRESS. 





One peculiarity of this dress is the braces. 
They pass over the shoulders from the centre 
of the waist in the front to the centre of the 
back behind, ending in both places with a bow 
and ends, those in the front descending low. 
Across the front are five rows of quilled ribbon, 
and the same at the back. The sleeves are 
hanging, having a bow to correspond placed at 
their opening in the front. The chemisette is 
of spotted net, drawn in to fit the neck by 
means of a ribbon to match, covered with a 
fulness of the net, and having a narrow lace at 
the top and the bottom, The undersleeves are 
of the same net, confined round the wrists in 
the same way as at the neck, with bows and 
slots of net and ribbon. There is also a bow 
ut the throat. 

These braces, which are now very fashion- 





able, are a sufficient ornament for any dress, 
and can be transferred from one to another. 
They are also made in black velvet, which is 
very effective ; but, of course, bands are sub- 
stituted for the quillings. 





CROCHET FLOWERS. 
FORGET-ME-NOT. 


Take a light, but bright shade of blue wool, 
and a small steel crochet needle. 

Make a small ring of wire, or fine leto, and 
twist it tightly, leaving one end of the wire as 
a stalk. Make a loop on the crochet with your 
wool, which must be split, and form one plain 
stitch on the ring; then make a chain of five 
stitches, and fasten this on the ring by one plain 
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stitch; continue thus till you have five little 
loops, each forming a small petal; twist the 
ring quite close, and thread a darning needle 
with a bit of light green silk, split. At the end 
of this silk make a small tuft of light yellow 
split wool, pass it through the centre of the 
flower, when the little tuft will serve as stamen. 
Twist the silk round the stem of the flower. 

Lear.—Make a chain of nine stitches in a 
very light yellowish green; work round this 
chain a row of long stitches, with a wire in the 
edge, and in a deeper shade of green. Then 
work another row of double crochet, of still 
deeper shade, and wire also in the edge; twist 
all the wires together, and cover the stalk with 
green. 

The flowers can be mounted according to taste. 
Five or six flowers, with two leaves, form a 
pretty little bunch. 


LABURNUM. 

FLower.—For the small petals, take some yel- 
low split wool, of a nice bright color, and work 
on a wire one stitch in double crochet (as the 
wire for the first two petals is to be inserted at 
the base instead of the edge of the stitches, the 
needle must be passed behind the wire at the 
Jirst two loops of the long stitch, instead of the 
last two), seven long stitches, one double and 
one plain stitch ; break off the wool two or three 
inches from the work, cover with this end of 
wool some of the wire—rather less than the 
space occupied by the stitches will do; fold this 
wire at the back of the work; fasten the two 
ends of wire together, by twisting the wool 
round both, securing it by a loop stitch. Make 
another petal exactly like this. 

The standard, or top petal, will require a 
chain to be made of five stitches, with a deeper 


shade of yellow wool, not split. Then take a | 


lighter shade of split wool, and work round the 
chain (with a wire in the edge) one stitch of 
double crochet, two long stitches in the second 
and third loops, three long stitches in the fourth 
loop, and one stitch of double crochet in the top 
loop; three long stitches in the next loop on 
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the second side, two long stitches in the two 
following loops, and one stitch of double cro- 
chet in the last, which finishes the petal. Break 
off the wool a little distance from the work, tie 
the two first-made petals together with a bit of 
light green silk, split (the silk must be of a 
yellow shade), place the standard petal over 
them, and fasten the three petals together 
firmly ; cut off the ends of the wire, and cover 
the stem with the end of silk. 

The laburnum is generally mounted in a long 
branch, to form a drooping flower; but it is 
sometimes to be met with in small clusters of 
two, three, or four flowers. It may thus be 
used for variety in the decoration of the borders 
of mats, or for other ornamental purposes. The 
leaf is composed of three distinct oblong leaflets, 
of a light yellowish shade of green. 

Make a chain of nine stitches and work one 
long stitch in every loop ; a wire must be worked 
in the edge of each, and the three leaflets must 
be fastened together, by tying or twisting the 
wires, having allowed to each a separate stem, 
about half an inch in length. 

The same receipt will do for a lupine, or any 
other small flower of the pea-family ; the shape 
being the same in all—the variation of color 
forming the only difference. 
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LOUNGING 


CAP. 
(See pattern for top of Lounging Cap, page 353.) 








EMBROIDERY FOR A CHILD’s DRESS. 
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PATTERN FOR TOP OF LOUNGING CAP, 
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CHILD’S BOOT.—BRAIDED., 


4) AVOUT Ad Abba 





Materials.—White cashmere ; scarlet, blue, or pink Russia braid. 


‘Yo be braided from the pattern, and made up with cork soles. 
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SHAWL MANTLE FOR AUTUMN. 
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Tis mantle is made of a rich black silk, 
trimmed with a bias fold of Scotch plaid, either 
of velvet, poplin, or silk ; the edge is finished is a ruche or box plaiting of this plaid trim- 
by a very narrow plaid fringe. The most suit- ming. 
able plaids for autumn are those in which 


green and blue predominate ; the high colors 
are more suited for winter. Round the shoulder 


For working pattern, see opposite page. 





FOR SILK EMBROIDERY. 
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WORKING PATTERN OF @ | 


SHAWL MANTLE, 
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LADY’S UNDERSKIRT, OR CHILD'S 
DOUBLE SKIRT. 
(See engraving, page 295.) 

TuE prettiest styles of work are sure to remain 
the longest in favor, The cut-out embroidery 
has almost set fashion at defiance, as it remains 
still a favorite branch of needle-work, although 
later novelties have attempted to supersede it. 
This pattern is composed entirely of cut-out 
work, which requires but few instructions. 
Every part of the pattern should be worked 
with extreme regularity in the sewing over, 
which is of more consequence than the closeness 
of the stitches. In cutting out the different 
parts of the pattern, the neatest and the clearest 
effect is produced by making the incision in the 
form of a cross, both in the leaves and holes, 
and with the needle turning in the muslin all 
round before commencing to sew the hole or 
leaf over. This prevents any rough edge of 
the muslin showing between the stitches, and 
gives a clear appearance to the pattern. This 
design would form an extremely handsome trim- 
ming for the double skirt of a child’s dress, as 
well as for a lady’s underskirt. 
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FLOWER-POT SHADE, 











Piace an upright flower-stick with a wire 
twisted in circles, as given in our diagram. 
These form very ornamental shades for win- 
dows, and are quite inexpensive. 
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CORNER FOR A POCKET HANDKERCHIEF, 





EMBROIDERY FOR A BOLSTER OR PILLOW-CASE, 
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PATTERN FOR A BOOK COVER. 
(See engraving, page 297.) 


Materials.—One skein of gold-color crochet silk, or ex- 
ceedingly coarse purse twist ; sufficient Penelope canvas, 
such as will measure fourteen threads to the inch; one 
bunch of steel beads, No. 10; two or three bunches of 
turquoise blue beads, of the chalk kind, of the same size 
as the steel; a string of fine pearl, and a string of cut gar- 
vet; the latter must be three sizes larger than the steel, 
so as to look, when inserted in the work, like small 
yems ; one reel cotton, No. 36; a fine sewing and a wool 
needle. 

Ix olden time it was customary for ladies of 
gentle blood to employ most of their leisure 
hours in embroidering in silk and wool, gold 
and silver, articles of ornament and use; and, 
amongst these, coverings for books frequently 
exhibited the exquisite skill of the fair em- 
broideress. The pattern here given for a book- 
cover has the appearance of a jewelled surface 
on a golden ground. The work is easily ac- 
complished, while it has, if properly made, an 
exceedingly rich, novel, and brilliant effect. 
First cover the book with stout silk or velvet, 
very neatly; then with the crochet silk work 
the outline, as in diagram in tent stitch; then 
a second row, inside this; work as much of 
canvas in this outline as will be required for 
the cover of the book, which should have a 
margin of an inch wide left on the silk or velvet 
covering allround., Now, inside all the large 
patterns (not the diamonds), work three rows of 
blue beads, or, instead of working in rows, work 
three beads lengthwise all round each pattern. 
There will now be three small diamonds left in 
each large pattern ; in the first patterh, fill them 
up with steel beads; in the second pattern, 
after filling in the blue beads, work two rows of 
steel beads; then a garnet bead in the centre 
ofeach diamond. For the next pattern, which 
consists of one large diamond and two smaller 
ones: for the latter, sew the garnet bead in 
the centre; then on each side of this bead 
work three steel beads, and one at the top and 
bottom. For the large diamond, work two 
rows of steel beads, then two rows of blue, and 
four pearls in the centre. The next two pat- 
terns will be reversed by working in the garnet 
beads where in the former two they were steel. 
Fill round the outside of the patterns with silk, 
in the same tent stitch, and one row in button- 
hole stitch all round, but taking two double 
threads of the canvas in the length of the stitch, 
but only one to form the stitch. When finished, 
cut away the superfluous canvas ; turn the work 
on the wrong side; cut away the threads of can- 
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vas quite close to the silk, and gum it on to 
the cover of the book. 


weer — -—— 


LAVENDER BASKET. 
(See engraving, page 296.) 

Tue perfume of this old favorite is one 
of the most agreeable that can be introduced 
into the boudoir or the summer sitting-room ; 
but it requires some arrangement which may 
give its appearance an ornamental character. 
A tasteful simplicity must best accord with its 
unpretending nature, and the mode which we 
are nédw suggesting will, we think, meet this 
requirement. The purchase of a small wicker 
basket, at the price of a few cents, and a few 
yards of narrow ribbon, will be all that is neces- 
sary, supposing that the lavender is brought 
in from the garden. The basket may be of the 
slightest kind, the ribbon pink, blue, or violet, 
according to taste. Commence by forming the 
lavender into bunches, each containing six 
spikes, tied up with a thread round the middle. 
This being done, cut a sufficient number of 
lengths of ribbon; thread one of these either 
into a packing needle or a bodkin with a simple 
point ; lay one of the bunches of lavender upon 
the basket, with its heads above the rim; pass 
the needle through the wickerwork a little be- 
low the rim, return it from behind, and tie with 
a bow of the ribbon exactly in front. Repeat 
the fastening down of the bunch of lavender 
near the bottom of the basket. Fasten each 
bunch separately on, exactly in the same way, 
at regular distances. When the whole basket 
is thus covered, cut off the ends of the stalk 
evenly round the bottom of the basket, cut away 
the threads with which they were first tied, and 
tie on the spikes which ornament the handle, 
twisting the ribbon round, and introducing bows 
at the top and at each side. Fill the basket 
with lavender, higher in the centre, but gradu- 
ating downwards towards the spikes which 
border the rim of the basket, and the whiole will 
be complete. A. very short time suffices for the 
arrangement of this lavender basket, the ex- 
pense being also very inconsiderable. 
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EMBROIDERY, 
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BRAIDING PATTERN. 


This will answer also for Chain Stitch. 
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FLORAL CARD-BASKET.—IN CROCHET. 





Mutericls.—Of crystal wool, a small quantity of each 
of the following colors: light and dark green, blue, 
violet, and claret, Shaded lilac, cerise, and violet Ber- 
lin. Plain white, four skeins, strand, and two shades 
of red ; six shades of orange, two skeins of claret filo- 
selle, and one of black floss; one ball of light green 
spangled t-vine, fine and coarse wire, and a few ears of 
barley ; five yards crochet cord. 


Wirn the darkest orange (almost brown) 
begin on the end of the crochet cord, 12 sc. 
Close into a round, and work with the same 
color another round, increasing sufficiently to 
keep the cord flat. 

2d round.—Same orange and white; * 2 
orange, 4 white, * 7 times in the round. 

3d.—Next orange, * 3 orange on 2; 5 white 
on 4, * 7 times. 

In increasing on a round, observe to make 
the extra stitches in the centre rather than at 
the edges of a stripe. In working 5 white on 
4, for instance, it is better to do 2 on the 2d or 
the 3d, than on the Ist or 4th. This rule always 
holds good in radiating patterns. 

4th.— Next orange ; * 4 orange on 3, 6 white 
on 5, * 7 times. 

5th.—Next orange and claret filoselle; * 5 
orange on 4, 8 claret on 6 white, * times. 

6th.—Next orange; * 9 orange, coming over 
5 orange, and 1 silk at each end; 6 claret over 
the 6 centre of light claret, * 7 times. 
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7th.—Lightest orange ; 2 claret over the cen- 
tre of 6 claret, and all the rest light orange, in 
creasing enough to keep the round quite flat ; 
fasten off. 

Take a piece of wire, 3 inches long, and with 
the violet-spangled work do 24 stitches of sc 
over it, leaving a morsel of wire at each end 
to turn down. (Take the spangled twine, and 
do thus: * 3 dc, 2 ch, miss 2 *, end with 3 de. 
Turn back, and do 3 de under every chain, and . 
2 ch between, beginning and ending with 3 ch, 
and 1 ds on the end dc. Do these two rows 4 
times backwards and forwards. Then with the 
claret wool do a row of sc, holding in a wir 
and working on every stitch of the last end :) 
Do between the parentheses 5 times, and at the 
6th join the last row to the first wire. 

A line of sc must now be worked with the 
violet-spangled wool, at each edge of this piece, 
working in the ends of wire. At one edge it 
must be contracted to fit the round already 
made; the other edge should be stretched as 
much as possible. Crochet it to the round. At 
the outer edge do a sc stitch with the claret 
filoselle on every stitch. 

For tas Borper. With the violet wool, ! 
dc, 2 ch, miss 2 of the last round. Repeat all 
round. Work with a coarse hook, say No. 14. 

2d round.—Same wool; * sc under a loop, 3 
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next, * 3 times, 3 ch, * repeat all round. 
se over the last 


coh, 2 de under the next, * 1 ch, 2 de under the 


Laat round, —Spangled cord ; 
sc under the same chain, 4 ch, se under ch be- 
fore the 2 de, 7 ch, se under the chain between 
the second and third set of 2 de, 7 ch, se under 
chain after the last 2 do, 4 ch, *; repeat all 
round, 

For tun Leaves.—Five light green, and five 
dark. Make achain of 17 stitches, Cut offa 
piece of cannetille, four inches long, and work 
it up one side and down the other, 

lat side,—1 #0, 1 short double, and 1 de in 
one, 2 de, 1 short treble, and 1 te in one, 12 te, 
1 te, and 1 short te in one, 
1 de, 1 de, and 1 short de in 
Bend the 
wire down the other side of 
the chain, and work on it 1 
sc in the same stitch as the 
last, 1 short de, and 1 de in 
one, 1 de, 1 short te, and 1 
tc in one, 12 te, 1 te, and 1 
short te in one, 2 de, 1 de, 


one, 2 8e in one, 


and 1 short de in one, 1 se 
slip. To fasten off, plait the 
end of wool with the two 
ends of wire, to form a small 
stem. 


For tak Frowers.—Wind 
some black floss round a 
card one inch wide, about 
twelve times; secure the 
threads at one edge of the 
card before slipping off. Cut 
the loops to form a tassel. 
Do three of these. For the 
poppy : with blue wool make 
a chain of 6, close it into a 
round, and work on it 1 de 
in every stitch, with 1 ch 
between. 

2d round.—Dec under every 
chain, with 2 ch between. 
Join on the darkest red wool. 
De under every chain, with 
3 chain between. Join on 
the light red, * sc under 1 
chain, 1 ch, 3 de under the 
next chain, 1 ch, * all round. 

Sew in the little tassel of 
black floss at the centre of 
the flower, and it is com- 
plete. 

Three of these poppies are 
to be made, and four rather 
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sinaller flowers, two of which are to be begun 
with straw color, and finished with violet; the 
others finished with scarlet (both ombré), 

The flowers, leaves, and ears of corn are 
sewed in groups on the outer wire of the 


basket. 

Two new stitches are introduced here. Short 
de is begun like deo, but the thread drawn 
through three loopa together. Short te is be 
gun like te, but the thread drawn through 
three loops first, and then through two, Fach 
is a little shorter than the stitch from which it 
derives its name, 


GLOVE TOP, COMPOSED OF BLACK LACE AND 


BLACK VELVET, 
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EMBROIDERY PATTERNS FOR CHILDREN’S DRESSES. 
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FOR BRALDING OR CHAIN STITCH, 



































Receipts, ve. 


CURING MEA1. 


Crrixo.—In salting meat, care should be taken to re- 
move the kernels, otherwise it will soon become tainted. 
It should be sprinkled with a handful of common salt 
to fetch out the bleed, the brine thrown away on the 
following day, and the meat wiped with a dry cloth ; it 
is then ready to be cured in any of the undermentioned 
ways. Too much care cannot be taken in the first salt- 
ing to rub between every muscle or under every flap of 
the meat, as for want of this care it may have an unpiea- 
sant taste, though sufficiently salted. The brine will 
serve again, by being boiled and skimmed, which may be 
repeated as long as any scum will rise. Hams should be 
laid with the rind side downwards ; and it isa good plan 
to heat one-quarter peck of common salt in a frying- 
pan, and Jay it at the bottom ofthe pan. A small quan- 
tity of saltpetre is necessary to produce the fine red color, 
either in ham or beef; but much will make the meat 
hard ; and the proportions of sugar and salt should be 
varied according to the preference given to highly-salted 
provisions, or those which are cured milder. 


To Corny A Rounp or Beer or Ereuteey on TWENTY 
Pocrps Wrient.—Mix one and a half ounce of sal-pru- 
nella, three ounces of brown sugar, one-half ounce of 
black pepper, six ounces of bay-salt, one-quarter ounce 
of cloves pounded, the same of nutmeg, and one-half 
pound of common salt; take out the bone, and rub the 
piece over with common salt; let it remain for a day or 
two, and then rub into it the above ingredients finely 
powdered and thoroughly mixed ; let it lie a fortnight, 
and tura it daily. It should then be hung up inadry 
place, and, if possible, smoked till wanted for use, when 
it should be either boiled gently or baked in a deep dish 
covered with coarse paste. 

This, it may however be observed, is rather a superior 
mode; as the commen way is merely to use bay-salt, 
with occasionally a little saltpetre to give a tinge of 
redness to the meat, which is seldom smoked except for 
very large joints. Many persons, indeed, think the 
meat is best when stewed ; in which case, put no more 
water in the pot than will barely cover the meat, and 
keep it gently simmering for four, five, or six hours, 
according to the size of the joint. 

Tae Detcn War To Sart Berr.—Take a lean piece of 
beef, rub it well with treacle or brown sugar, and turn 
it often. In three days wipe it, and salt it with common 
salt and saltpetre beaten fine; rub these well in, and 
turn it every day for a fortnight. Roll it tight in a 
coarse cloth, and press it under a heavy weight; hang 
it to dry in wood-smoke, but turn it upsidedown every 
day. Boil it in pump-water, and press it; it will grate 
or cut into shivers, and makes a good breakfast dish 

To twelve pounds of beef the proportion of common 
salt is one pound. 


Hampone Beer.—Take a piece of ribs of beef of about 
fifteen pounds weight, and rub it well with common 
salt; let it lie fur a day or two. Take two ounces of 
sal-prunella, four ounces of bay-salt, four ounces of 
coarse brown sugar, one-half ounce of white pepper, 
and one-quarter ounce of cloves and mace; mix and 
pound these all well together, and rub them well into 
the beef; let it lie for a fortnight, taking care to turn it 
daily. Wher taken out of the pickle, it should be 
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amoked, either by lighted oak sawdust or in the chim- 
ney of a kitchen where wood is burned. 

Or: To sixteen pounds of beef put one pound of com- 
mon salt, one pound of treacle, two ounces of bay-salt, 
and one ounce of saltpetre ; rub the salt thoroughly over 
the beef, and pour the treacle upon it. Let it be turned 
every day, and well rubbed in the pickle. At the end 
of three weeks, put it to dry in wood-smoke. The under 
bed is the best part for this purpose, but the ribs may 
also be used. 


Sricep Berr.—Make a brine with one-half pound of 
salt, one-half ounce of saltpetre, one-half pound of sugar, 
thirty cloves, as many allspice and black peppercorns, 
six bay-leaves ; crack the spice, pat it on to boil fora 
few minutes in a pint of water; when cold, pour it over 
a piece of beef about ten pounds. Turn it every day for 
a fortnight. 

When required for use, put the beef into a deep pan, 
with the brine, a little water, and about one pound of 
suet. Bake it until tender; let it get cold in the brine. 

Spicep FLANK oF Bsxer.—Take eight or ten pounds of 
the thin flank, remove any skin, gristle, or bones; rub 
it over with one-half ounce of saltpetre, and one-half 
ounce of bay-salt ; then rub it well in with a mixture of 
spices, the following proportions being used: one ounce 
of black pepper, one ounce of allspice, one-half ounce of 
ground ginger, one-quarter ounce of cloves, and half the 
quantity of mace. Use only as much as will suffice to 
rub the beef all over; then add three ounces of common 
salt and one-quarter pound of coarse sugar ; let the beef 
remain a fortnight in this pickle, turning it and rubbing 
it every day ; then take it out, cover it with the spices 
and chopped sweet herbs, roll it very tight, tie it with 
tape, put it into a pan with one-half pint of water and 
one-half pound of suet, and bake it or boil it gently for 
four hours; put a heavy weight upon it, and when cold 
take off the tape. There will be a fine jelly at the bot- 
tom of the pan, which should be cleared from fat, and 
mixed with an equal portion of jelly from an ox-foot, 
as it will be too salt to eat alone, or it may be used m 
soups. 


SAVORY PUDDINGS. 


Streak on Kipney Puppine.—lIf kidney, split and soak 
it, and season it with pepper and salt, which last is 
all that the steak will require; make a paste of suet, 
flour, and milk; roll it, and line a basin with some; put 
the kidney or steaks in, cover with paste, and pinch 
round the edge ; tie it up in a cloth, and boil a considera- 
ble time—that is, three or four hours. 


Berr-steak Puppinc.—Prepare some fine steaks as for 
beef-steak pie; roll them with fat between, and if shred 
onion is approved, add a very little; lay a paste of suet, 
flour, and milk in a basin, and put in the rolls of steaks; 
cover the basin with a paste, and pinch the edges to keep 
the gravy in; oover with a cloth tied close, and let the 
pudding boil slowly, but for a length of time—say for 
four hours. 


BaKeD Brsr-steaAK Puppine ( Toad-in-a-hole).—Make 
a batter of milk, two eggs, and flour; lay a little of it at 
the bottom of the dish ; then put in the steaks, prepared 
as above, and very well seasoned ; pour the remainder 
of the batter over them, and bake it. 

Mutton Pupptna.—Season with pepper, salt, and a Dit 
of onion; lay one layer of steaks at the bottom of the 
dish, and pour a batter of potatoes, boiled and pressed 
through a colander, aud mixed with milk and egg, over 
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them; then put in the rest of the steaks and batter, and 
bake it. Batter with flour instead of potatoes eats well, 
but requires more egy, without which it is not so good, 

Another.—Cut slices of a leg that has been underdone, 
and put them into a basin lined with a fine suet crust; 
season with pepper, salt, and finely-shred onion or 
shalot; then cover, and boil. 


Svert Puppixne.—Shred a pound of suet; mix with a 
pound and a quarter of flour, two eggs beaten separately, 
a little salt, and as litthe milk as will make it; boil four 
hours. It eats well next day, cut in slices and broiled. 
The outward fat of loins or necks of mutton, finely shred, 
makes a more delicate pudding than suet. 


Potato Prppine wita Ms&at.—Boil them till fit to 
mash, rub through a colander, and make into a thick 
batter with milk and two eggs ; lay some seasoned steaks 
in a dish, then some batter, and over the last layer put 
the remainder of the batter; bake a fine brown. 


Yorksuire Puppine.—Mix five spoonfuls of floar with 
a quart of milk and four eggs well beaten; butter a 
shallow pan, and bake under the meat; when quite 
brown, turn the other side upwards, and brown that. 
It should be made in a square pan, and cut into pieces 
to come to table. It is a good plan to set it over a 
chafing-dish at first, and stir it some minutes. 


Peas-Pvuppixe is made as follows: Soak split peas for 
twelve hours in soft water; then tie them in a cloth, 
but not too tightly, or they will not have room to swell ; 
boil them from three hours and a half to four hours, 
then take them out, and rub them through a hair sieve, 
adding afterwards a little butter and salt; return them 
to the cloth, boil again for half an hour, and serve. 


MISCELLANEOUS COOKING, 


A Goop Sovp.—Put into a stew-mug, a leg or neck of 
mutton, with carrots, turnips, and one or two onions, a 
bunch of parsely, marjoram, and two or three quarts of 
water. Place the mug before the fire and let it remain 
there the whole day, turning it occasionally. The next 
day put the whole of it in a pan, and place it on a brisk 
fire. When it commences to boil, take the pan off the 
fire and put it on the hob to simmer until the meat is 
done. When ready for use, take out the meat, dish it up 
with carrots and turnips, and send it to thetable. Pass 
the soup through a sieve, skim off the fat, and put it on 
the fire with a little powdered arrowroot to thicken it. 
When it is sufficiently thick, pour ina little sherry wine, 
and season to your taste. 


GLoversteR JELLY PoR INVALIDs.—Rice, sago, and 
pearl barley, each one ounce ; one eunce of candied eringo 
root, simmered in two quarts of water till reduced to one 
quart. Strain, and when cold it wil! produce a jelly. 
Dissolve some in warm milk well skimmed, and take 
three or four times a day. Half a teacupful of jelly to 
one of milk. 


Cras.—Take some cheese on a plate, and with a knife 
crush it, with a little vinegar, until it forms a smooth 
paste, then add pepper and mustard to taste. 


To Maks Enauisa Stew.—English Stew is the name 
given to the following excellent preparation of cold meat. 
Cut the meat in slices ; pepper, salt, and flour them, and 
lay them ina dish. Take a few pickles of any kind, or 
& small quantity of pickled cabbage, and sprinkle over 
the meat. Then take a tea-cup half fall of water; add 
to it a small quantity of the vinegar belonging to the 
pickles, a small quantity of catsup, if approved of, and 
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any gravy that may be set by for use. Stir all together 
and pour itoverthe meat Set the meat before the fire 
with a tin behind it, or put it in a Dutch oven, or in the 
oven of the kitchen range, as may be most convenient, 
for about halfan hour before dinner-time. Thisisacheap 
and simple way of dressing cold meat, which is well 
deserving of atteution 

Beer Brora, ox Frexcu Potr-av-rev.—It consists in a 
decoction of beef, leg of veal, an old hen, carrots, tu. - 
nips, leeks, celory, cloves stuck in a burat onion, water, 
and salt. This broth must be done gently forthree hours, 
so that the water dissolves the mnucous parts of the meat, 
and easily separates from the scum. It cau be prepared 
in a buin-marie, and in this mauner is more delicate. 


ORANGE MARMALADE.—Grate off a little of the outside 
of the oranges, then cut them in quarters, take out the 
pulp into a basin, and remove the skin and seeds. Let 
the outsides soak in water with a little salt all night; 
then boil them in a good quantity of spring water until 
tender. Drain and cut them into very thin slices. Add 
the pulp, and to every pound of fruitadd one pound and 
a half of loaf sugar. Boil twenty minutes. Be careful 
not to break the slices. It must be stirred all the time 
very gently. When cold, put into glasses. 

Porrep Caress (r1cH).—Pound well six ouneesof rich 
cheese, not decayed ; add one ounce and a half of fresh: 
butter, a teaspoonful of white powdered sugar, some 
pounded mace, to taste, and a large wineglassful of any 
strong white wine. Mix all together, then press down 
in small deep pots, or one deep pot, taking out for use # 
little atatime. It will keep good a long time. 

ITALIAN CueEss.—Squeeze the juice of one lemon in a 
quarter of a pint of raisin wine; pare the peel of the 
lemon very thiu (take out the peel before you put it iuto 
the mould) ; a quarter of a pound of pounded loaf sugar. 
Let it stand some time, then strain it into a pint of thick 
cream ; whip it till quite thick ; put a piece of thin mus- 
lin into the mould, then pour in the cheese, and let it 
stand all night. Turn it out just before sent to table. 
The mould must have holes in it. 


BILLS OF FARE, 


Tue following bills of fare are introduced as a guide 
to housekeepers in selecting dishes for the table. They 
can be varied to suit themselves. 


OcToBER. 
Pea-soup. 


Remove.—Hashed mutton. 








Potatoes. Lima beans 
Ribs of beef. 
Bread-and-butter pudding. 
Tartlets. Stewed apples. 
Brace of partridges. 
Builed chicken. 
Savory rice. Mashed potatoes, 


Stewed beef. 
Sponge-cake puddings, 
Custard, 


Apple tarts, 
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FIFTEEN RULES FOR THE PRESERVATION OF 
HEALTH 


1. Pere atmospheric air is composed of nitrogen, oxy- 
gen, and a very small proportion of carbonic acid yas, 
Air once breathed has lost the chief part of its oxygen, 
snd acquired a proportionate increase of carbonic acid 
gas; therefore, health requires that we breathe the same 
“il omy once 

2. The solid parts of our bodies are continually wast- 
ing, and require to be repalrod by fresh substances ; 


therefore, food, which Is tu fepair the loss, should be 


tuken with due reyard to the exercise and waste of the 


i. The fluid part of our bodies also wastes constantly; 


there is but one Muid in animals, which is water; there- 


fore, Water only le necessary, wad no artifice can produce 
a better drink 

4. The fluid of our bodies is to the solid in proportion 
as nine to one; therefore, a like proportion should pre- 
vail jo the total amount of food taken 


5. Light exercises an important influence upon the 


growth and vigor of animals and planta; therefore, our 
lwellings should freely admit th: 


6. De« 


aolar rays, 
m posing aaimal and vegetable substances yleld 


Various uoxious gases, which enter the lungs and coi 


rupt the blood; therefore, all lumpurities should be kept 
away from our abodes, and every precaution observed 
tu secue & pure atmosphere 

7. Warmth ia 


an equal bodily temper 


the 


ture should be maln- 


essential to b ulily functions Hi 
therefore, 
tuined by exereise, by clothing, or by fire 
8. Exercise warms, invigorates, and purifies the body 
clothing preserves the warm dy generates; fre 
obtain aud 


prele 


imparts warmth externally; therefore, to 


preserve waimth, exercise and cl are able 


+) 
thing 


tu fre, 


9. Fire consumes the oxygen of the air, and produces 
noxious gases; therefore, the air is less pure in the pre- 


sence of candles, gas, or coal-fre than otherwise; aud tl 


deterioration should be repaired by increased ventilation, 
10. The skin 


is a highly tized membrane, full of 


minute pores, cells, bloodvessels, and nerves; it imbibes 
mvisture, or throws it off, according to the state of the 
atmosphere and the temperature of the body. It also 
* breathes,” as do the lungs (though less actively All 
the internal organs sympathize with the skin; there- 
fore, it should be repeat a y cleans d 


ll. Late hours and anxious pursuits exhaust the nerv- 


ous system, and produce disease and premature death 


therefore, the hours of labor aud study should be short 


esseutial 


12. Mental and bodily exercise are equally 


to the general health aud happiness; the.efore, recrea- 





tion and study should succeed each other 

13. Man wiil live most healthily upon simple solids 
and fluids, of which a sufficient but temperate quantity 
shuuld be taken ; therefore, strong drinks, tobacco, snutf, 
and opium, aud all mero indulgences, should be avoided. 

14. Sudden alternations of heat and cold are dangerous, 
expecially to the young and the aged ; therefore, clothing 
in quantity and quality should be adapted to the alter- 
nations of night and day, aud of the seasons, Drinking 
cold water when the body is hot, and hot tea and soups 
when cold, are productive of many evils. 

15. Moderation in eating and drinking, short hours of 
labor and study, regularity in exercise, recreation and 
rest, cleauliness, equanimity of temper, and equality of 
temperature, are the great essentials to that which sur- 


passes all wealth—health of mind and body, 


LADY’S BOOK AND 





MAGAZINE, 


$$, 


VERY NICE AUTUMN DINNERS FOR FAMILIBS. 


Arre™y soup, roast fowls, smoked tongue, lima beans, 
squashes, sweet potatoes; sweet potato pudding, apple. 
pie 

Italian pork, roast ducks with apple sauce, squashes, 
egg-plant, lima beans; peach ple, gelatine custard 

Oyster soup, roast beef, sweet potatoes, squashes, egg. 
plant, lima beans; quince pudding, bread fritters 

Sea-bass with tomatoes, boiled ham, pigeon pile, sweet 
potatoes, stewed red cabbage, lima beans; squach pud- 
ding, preserved peaches. 

Ham pie, sweetbreads with oysters, sweet potatoes, 
lima beans, egg-plant; boiled lemon pudding, preserved 
quiners, 

Rabbit soup, roast beef, cold-slaw, lima beans, toma- 
toes, sweet potatoes ; sago pudding, preserved tomatoes, 

Roast pork with apple sauce, sweet potatoes, lima 
beans, eyg-plant; sweet potato pudding, fritters 

Bolled ham, roast fowls, stewed red cabbage, turnips, 
sweet potatoes, ima beans; squash pudding, apple-ple 
fillet of veal, cold ham, broceoll, turnips, lima 


baked rice 


benus, sweet potatoes ; pudding, preserved 


pem hes 


Stewed pork with sweet potatoes, fried rabbits, onions, 


turulps, lima beans; peach pudding, custards 
Roast goose with apple sauce, smoked tongue, onions, 
turnips, lima beans, sweet potatoes; Eve's pudding, 


floating island, 

Oyster soup, chicken ple, beef-steaks, onlon sauce, to- 
matoes, turnips, sweet potatoes ; sweet potato pudding, 
preserved peaches, 

Roast fowls, corned beef, stewed red cabbage, turnips, 
tomatoes; apple custard, preserved tomatoes 

Boiled rock-fish, roast pork with apple sauce, sweet 


, turnips, tomatoes; baked apple pudding, frit- 





potatoe 
ters 

Oyster soup, venison steaks, tomato sweetbreads, tur- 
nips, sweet potatoes; pumpkin pudding, preserved t 
matoes 

Venison ple, smoked tongue, broccoll, sweet potatoes, 
turnips, winter-squash ; Eve's pudding, fritters 

Roast venison, oyster fritters, turnips, sweet potatoes, 
winter-squash ; apple-pie, boiled custard. 

Ochra soup, roast fowls, smoked tongue, sweet pota- 
toes, turnips, broccoli; pumpkin pudding, baked pears 

THE TOILET. 


COLD CREAM, 


Almond Balls.—Purified suct, one pound; white wax, 


one-half pound; otto of almonds, one drachim ; otto of 
cloves, one-quarter drachm 
Cumphor Balls.—Puritied suet, one pound ; white wax, 


one-half pound; campbor, one-quarter pound; otto ol 
Freuch lavender or rosemary, oue-half ounce 

Both the above articles are sold either white or culored 
When thoroughly melted, th 
rial is cast in a mould; ounce gallipots with smooth 
bottoms answer very well for casting in. 


with alkanet root. mat 
Some venders 
use only large pill-boxes 

Cumphor Paste,.—Sweet almond oil, one-half p mand; 
purified lard, one-quarter pound; wax and spermaceti, 
camphor, each one ounce 

Glycerine Balszam.—White wax, spermaceti, each one 
ounce; almond oil, one-half pound; glycerine, two 
ounces; otto of roses, one-quarter drachia. 

Of the remedial action of any of the above preparations 
we cannot here disouxss; in giving the formula, it 6 
enough for us that they are suld by perfumers. 
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Rose Lip Salve.—Almond oil, one-half pound ; sperma- 
cetiand wax, each two vunces ; alkauet root, two ounces ; 
otto of roses, one-quarter ounce. Place the wax, sperm, 
aud oil on to the alkanet root in a vessel heated by steam 
or water bath ; after the materials are melted, they must 
digest on the alkauet, to extract its color, for at least four 
oc five hours; finally, strain through fine muslin, then 
add the perfume just before it cools. 

White Lip Salve.—Almond oil, one-quarter pound ; 
wax and spermaceti, each one ounce; otto of almonds, 
one-half drach m ; otto of geranium, one-quarter drachm, 

After lip salve is poured into the pots and got cold, a 
red-hot iron must be held over them for a minute or #0, 
in order that the heat radiated from the irons may melt 
the surface of the salve and give it an even face, 

Common Lip Salve is made simply of equal parts of 
lard and suet, colored with alkanet root, and perfumed 
with au ounce of bergamot to every pound of salve. 


A Fraorayt Baratu.—There are various ways of 
scenting the breath; the simplest is by chewing orris 
root or any other fragrant substance, Tooth-powders, 
lozenges, and tincture dentifrices, however, are prefer- 
able in many respects, as they can be casily used, and 
yet leave the mouth free for “ chatting."’ The following 
isa good domestic receipt for a highly scented tincture 
to perfume the breath: Take either white wine, such as 
sherry, or any alcoholic spirit, a quarter of a pint; 
broken cloves and grated nutmeg, of each one drachm 
(one-elghth of an ounce); cinnamon, a quarter of an 
ounce; Caraway seeds, bruised, a quarter of an ounce, 
Place all these dry substances into the wine, or #pirit, 
jn a half-pint bottle, and let them stand together for 
several days, agitating them every night and morning 
to accelerate tincturation, for at least a week. Then 
strain off the tincture through linen to get it bright. 
Then add about ten drops of otto lavender, and, if you 
can afford it, ive to ten drops of otto of rose also. Al- 
though the receipt is complete without it, yet this latter 
substance greatly improves the formula. A few drops 
of this tincture pat on to a lump of sugar, and masti- 
cated, will scent the breath. It may also be used with 
advantage on the tooth-brash, in lieu of tooth-powder, 
or, mixed with water, it can be used asa gargle. Either 
way will secure “a breath of flowers.” 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Rep Axyts.—To get rid of these pests, wash your 
shelves clean, and while damp rub fine salt on them 
quite thickly ; let it remain on for a time, and they will 
entirely disappear. 

To Save Tur Lapigs From Bursxina Up.—By adding 
to the starch used in preparing their dresses, a table- 
spoonful of common alum ina powdered state; the alum 
makes the dress far stiffer, and prevents it bursting 
into fame when placed in contact with any burning 
substance. 

Urmity or Gas Tarn.—A discovery, which is likely to 
be of great advantage to agriculture, has recently been 
reported to a French agricultural society. A gardener, 
Whose frames and hot-house required painting, decided 
on making them black, as likely to attract the heat better, 
aad from a principle of economy he made use of gas tar 
instead of black paint. The work was performed during 
the winter, and on the approach of spring the gardener 
Waa surprised to find that all the spiders and insects, 
which usually infested his hot-house had disappeared, 
aud also that a vine, which, fortwo yoars preceding had 
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so fallen off that he had intended to replace it by another, 
had acquired fresh force and vigor, aud gave every sign 
of producing a large crop of grapes. He afterwards 
used the same substance to the posts and trellis-works, 
which supported the trees iu the open air, and met with 
the same result, all the caterpillars and other insects 
completely disappearing. It is said that similar experi- 
ments have been made in some of the vineyards of the 
Gironde with similar results, 

Pancumext Gicee.—Take haifa pound of clean parch- 
ment cuttings, and boil it in three quarts of soft water 
till reduced to one pint. Then strain it from the dregs, 
aud boil it again, till of the consistence of strong glue. 


Coventne ron Conks.—The odor of a cologne bottle, or 
of any other scented liquid, may be prevented from 
escaping by keeping the cork and the neck of the bottle 
covered with a finger-end or thumb of an old kid glove, 
cut off, for the purpose, at a suitable length and breadth, 
and stretched or drawn down closely and tightly. This 
is more convenient thau the asual kid-leather covers, 
that must be untied and tied again whenever the bottles 
are vpened, 

Fixe Yettow Coiontxa vor WALLs.—Procure from & 
palut-shop one pound of chrome yellow, and three pounds 
of whitlug. Mix and grind them thoroughly together ; 
and then add # quart of boiling water, and stir it well 
in. Next boil a quarter of a pound of glue in a quart of 
water, and when completely dissolved, add it immedi- 
ately to the mixture and stir the whole very hard. 
Thin it with more water till you get it of the desired 
cousistence, It will be a beautiful yellow, approaching 
to lemon evlor, 

To Ger a Broken Cork ovr or A Bortie.—Ifin drawing 
a cork it breaks, and the lower part falls down into the 
liquid, tie a long loopin a bit of twine, or small cord, and 
put itin; holding the bottle so as to bring the piece of 
cork near to the lower part of the neck. Catch it in the 
loop, so as to hold it stationary. You eau then easily 
extract it with a cork-scrow. 

Powper ror CLeasine Gop Lace.—Of burnt roche- 
alum, powdered as fine as possible, take two ounces and 
ahalf. Mix, thoroughly, with it, halfan ounce of finely- 
powdered chalk, Take # «mail, clean, dry brush ; dip 
it into the mixture, and rub it carefully, on gold lace, 
or gold embroidery, that has become tarnished. Finish 
with a clean piece of new canton flannel. Keep a box 
or bottle of this mixture, that it may be ready to use 
on occasion. It is equally good for silver lace, and for 
jewelry. 

To Keep Brrransta-Metat Baiout.—Dipactean wool- 
len cloth into the best and cleanest lamp oil, and rub it, 
hard, all over the outside of your Britannia-ware. Then 
wash it well in strong soapsuds, and afterwards polish 
with finely-powdered whiting and a buckskin, The 
juside of Britannia vessels should be washed with warm 
water, in which a little pearlash has been dissolved. 
They should then be set, open, to dry in the sun and air. 
If not kept very nice, this metal will communicate a 
disagreeable taste. There is so much copper in its com- 
position, that tea-pots or eoffee-pots of china, or white- 
ware, are far preferable to Britanuia metal. 

To Curs Beer Rep, trike Hau.—Two ounces of salpe- 
tre, one ounce of bay-salt, one ounce of sal prunella, a 
few grains of cochineal, a quarter of a pound of coarse 
sugar, and plenty of coarse salt. Rab and turn it every 
day for amonth, To be cooked iu dripping, with a paste 
over it, 








Ebitors’ Gable. 


COUNTRY LIFE AND ITS ADVANTAGES. 


God made the country, and man made the town; 
What wonder, then, that health aad virtue, gifts 
That can alone make sweet the bitter draught 
That life holds out to all, should most abound 


And least be threatened in the flelds and groves! 
Cowrsn. 
Here, too, dwells simple truth ; plain innocence ; 
Unsullied virtue; sound, unbroken youth, 
Patient of labor, with a little pleased ; 
Health ever blooming ; unambitious toil; 
Calm contemplation, und poetic ease, 
Tuomson, 
Porrs have always sung the pleasures of sylvan scenas 
ind country life. This is the proof of true genius, be- 
cause the highest ideal of the condition of hard labor 
mposed on the human race when banished from Eden 
ilways reealls the glorious beauty of the “Garden” 
plauted by the Creator, where Eve gathered roses before 
i thoru had been developed to wound the fuir band that 
tended the dowers 
Thus poetry, true poetry, we mean, coveting the best, 
ives to revel in the beauties of nature, and seoks to 
traw the human heart from worshipping the vala pomps 
sud crushing multiplicities of trivial pursuits, ever 
pressing on the time and thoughts of the dwellers ia 
the eity 
This truth of poetry, however, is not often acted upon, 
even by thow who feel its wisdom, There seems to be 
gate In masses, oach 


s propensity in mankind to cong? 
ndividual hoping to be benefited, in other wo.ds, to be 
heiped along, by the general prosperity. To a certatn 
degree, this in done; yet the disadvantages, dangers, 
dinoases, and distrosses to which far the larger number 
of the dwellers ina great city ave subjected would, wore 
these reckoned up and deseribed, unfold a fearful and 
appalling pleture of waute aud woed from which country 
life la happily exempt, 

We were not intending to discuss this matter either 
poetically or philosophically, aud have been led away 
by the poetic propensity from our plain prose purpose 
of showing how life iu the country may be made, even 
for delicate woman, who has been brought up iu the 
luxurious ease of elty surroundings, @ real Idyl of 
enjoyment, 

* Our Farm of Four Acres, and what we Made by it" — 
have you read this little book /* 

The story, as interesting as the newest novel, Is the 
experience of two London ladies in the art of retrench- 
ment and country life. lt commences thus;— 

**Where shall we live’’’ That was a question asked 
by the sister of the writer, when it became necessary to 
leave London, and break up a once happy home, ren- 
dered desolate by sudden bereayeme.t. 

“Oh,” answered H., ‘‘ there can be no difficulty about 
that. Send for the Times, and we shali find dozous of 
places that will do for us.” 

**But,”’ said I, “ what sort of a place do we really 
mean to take /"’ 

* That,’’ replied H., ‘is soon settled, We must have 
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a good sized dining-room, «mall drawing-room, and a 
breakfast-room, which may be converted iuto a school- 
room. It must have a nursery and five good bed-cham- 
bers ; a chaise-house and stable for the pony and carriage ; 
a large garden, and three or four acres of land, for we 
must keep acow. It must not be more than eight miles 
from ‘town,’ or two from a station ; it must be ina good 
neizhborhvod.”’ 

“Stop, stop!’ leried. “ How much do you intend to 
give a year for all these conveniences?” 

“Hlow much? Why, I should say we ought not to 
give more than €250," 

After a troublesome search and many disappointments, 
these ladies settled themselves on ‘“‘Qur Farm of Four 
Acres," in “an old-fashioned but very convenient house, 
with plenty of good sized rooms, in excellent repair; 
a very pretty fower-garden, with greenhouse; good 
kitchen-yarden of one acre; an orchard of the same 
extent, well stocked with flue fruit trees; three acres of 
good meadow land; an excellent coach-house aud sta- 
bling, with houses for cows, pigs, and poultry, all iu 
good order For this farm, the rent was $370 a year, 

The book ts the record of their domestic management, 
with all thelr mistakes, mischances, and ultimate tri- 
timphs, It tells of their curious experiments in butter 
making with a racy humor that will make their expe- 
rience remombered, It shows thelr successful manage 
ment of cows, pigs, hens, ducky, pigeons, and thelr only 
fuilure—on rabbits; and also what harvests of hay aad 
vewetables, besides the luxuries of fruits and flowers, 
may be gathered from a “farm of four acres’ when the 
proprietors are in earnest to make the most of It, both 
iu profit and pleasure 

They say truly that “any trouble which may be 





experienced by the lady superintending her own dalry 
and farm will be repaid by having her table well sup- 
plied with good butter, pleuty of fresh evgs, well cured 
hams», bacon, delicate frosh pork, well-fed ducks and 


chickens,'’ All these conutry dalnties are easily to be 


procured on a “farm of four acres,” 

“Nor muat another item be omitted—health; for, if 
you wish to be fortunate in your farming, you must 
look after things yourself, and that will necessitate 
constant exercise in the open air,” 

We wish the successful experiment of these English 
ladies could induce some of our American ladies to 
emulate thelr example so pleasantly deseribed in this 
little book, We earnestly commend its amusing story 
to our readers who are seeking to find some better way 
than they now have of living in comfort. 

In the close confinement of city life, health fails for 
lack of fresh air aud suitable exercise, and « family of 
children often require more expense and trouble in 
taking them out of town during the hot weather, or in 
doctors’ bills and nursing if they are kept in the city, 
than would be required to maintain thei the year round 
in the country. 

Now that horse cars are placed on #0 many streets and 
avenues leading out of great cities, a ‘‘farm of four 
acres’’ might be enjoyed by many families who are in 
the city obliged to live in crowded boarding places or ia 
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very small houses, It is often remarked that the ladies 
of city families are greatly averse to liviug in the coun- 
try, becuuse there is nothing to interest them. But, if 
they would make their rural residences places of com- 
fort, beauty, aud attractiveness, as they might do, as the 
Loudon ladies did, they would soon love their “ farms’’ 
better than all the world—where they had no home. 
There is another class in our land who greatly need 
this opportunity of coautry life—ladies who find them- 
selves reduced from opulence or sufficiency to the neces- 
sity of close economy, or more, to the hard condition of 
earning their own living, perhaps making a home for 
children or invalid relatives. A lady thus situated, no 
matter how refined her tastes, how liberal her education, 
how elegant her manners, must, if she have the true 
heart and soul of a woman, throw off the trappings of 
fushionable life, as the tree tossed by the tempest drops 
its blossoms and fruit, yet what remains after the storm 
is passed snay brighten aud ripen, and prove of more 
worth than though all the bows had retained their full 
fruitaye 
burdens of life crushing her untried strength, if she 


resolutely keep herself in the sunshine of duty, may 


So the woman who suddenly feels the heavy 


flud a better happiness than she ever enjoyed in the full 
it is hard 
finding out what to do, and the best manner of beginning 


blossoms of her summer prosperity. Yet 
anew mode of life 

There are but few resources by which an educated 
lady can earn or gain for herself and children, if she has 
to support, a competent livelihood. To open a 
methods of 
Noedlo- 


work, except by the ald of the sewing-machine, isa poor 


these 
j 


boarding-house or @& echool are the usual 


securing a home for these homeless fiimilies, 


dependence; the machine ts a wonderful ald to the 
wedle, and will give employment aud competence, no 
a woman; 


doubt, to many aud the literary profession ia 


i resource for a few; but to have a real home, an tude- 
pendent home, where hand, heart, and head all flud full, 
ealthy, and pleasant omploymeut and enjoyment, give 
us the “farm of four acres’’ and country life, 

We wish we could induce some of the many ladies 
who, Wanting an occupation and support, apply to us 
to know ‘what they must dor” “if they can succeed In 
literature?" ete,, to follow the example of these seusible 
English women, and see if they cannot find “health, 
profit, and amusement,’ as those ladies did; and, more- 
Then the 
American lady might say to her friend, as the English 


over, the security and peace of a good home 


authoress did:— 

“None know better than yourself how worn out in 
health and spirits we were when we came to this place; 
Without oec- 
cupation, we should most likely have become habitual 


how oppressed with cares and anxieties, 


nvalids, real or fancied; without sume inducement to 
be out of doors, we should seldom have exerted ourselves 
to take the exercise necessary to restore us to health and 
strength. With God's blessing, we have improved in 
‘mind, body, and estate,’ by occupying ourselves with 
‘Our Farm of Four Acres.’” 





“THE EFFECT OF FASHIONABLE FOLLIES IN 
THULE NINETEENTH CENTURY.” 

[Svcw is the title of a long article sent us by a lady of 
great influence aud worth, Whose opinions would be 
respected by the We give 
how # portiou of her earnest appeal, and shall make 





most fashionable svciety. 


extracts from it as we have room and occasion. } 


“Are you aware, dear friends, that time is rapidly 


o 
ie) 
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“Ni 


pussing? Do you ever pause and reflect that this, the 


nineteenth century, is more than half gone? Memory 
still green tells us that we have progressed in art and 
science, applying them, with all the tugenuity that man 
can devise, to every mechanical purpose that assists us 
to annihilate space by laud or sea. But, as we progress 
in the higher branches of art, literature, aud science, 
does the moral life keep pace with it? Does it sanctify 
Does it 
shed a halo of light around our social position in the 


our homes, keeping pure our bhearthstones? 


world, binding man to man in one common tie, of bre- 
therhood, of humanity, and love? Does it keep pure 
the ballot-box of our country’s weal, for which our 
fathers fought and died, leaving, as a legacy to their 
children’s children, this bright star of liberty, that was 
to shine out upon our banner as a beacon light aud 
example to all the world? 

In the last century, children were healthy, strong, 
and robust; they were disciplined so as to fil] the places 
of their parents in the future. No late hours were al- 
lowed to prey upon the health and scatter the rose- 
tinted bloom on the cheeks; 
the fre 
healthy appetites; they were keen, then, for study or 


‘it was early to bed and 
early to rise ;’ h morning air invigorated, givin 


fur play. They were clad neatly, but plainly, and could 
exercise freely, with no fear of spoiling their garments ; 
to life and limb that lasted lon, 
They 


were taught to pay a deference to their elders, and the 


thus giving an elasticity 


after the springtime of youth had passed away 


aged were never passed by without a respectful saluta- 


tion, They were children in every seuse of the word, 


aud not miniature meu and Women, Precepts of gentle- 
ness, love, and truth were early {ustilled into their 
minds, and they stand out upon the pages of American 


history, the noble men and women of the Revolution, 


But, with the march of Improvement on the one hand, 
and jonovation on the other, Luxury erept into our 


homes, and children beyan to partake of fashionable 


fullles; later hours were tolerated, clothing was of a 


finer and more costly fubrie; of course indoor amupe- 


monts took the place of healthy exerelse in the open alr 
They developed {nto manhood and womanhood earlier ; 
the deference due to thelr elders was on the wane; the 

matured, but were 
light worke of the day begun 


tu soll the purity of thelr morals; parents looked ou 


intelleetual faculties warped by 


pernicious readjug, the 


and deplored the fatal results of thelr injJudiclous guld- 
ance whou all too late to apply the remedy, 

Time rolled on; thelr ehild.en, the youthful aspirants 
for fume in the present day, what are they? 


id effeminate, with minds that hav: 


Many of 








them weak, sickly, a: 
dwindled down to an atom of space; scarcely chick 
out of the shell, wheu they have become corrupted by 
fashionable follies, There is no longer deference paid 
to their elders, and the aged are passed by with heedless 
contempt, while the green sapling rears his head ia all 
its imbecile folly. Childhood, in its simplicity, is rarely 
met; silks and laces must be worn by the youny miss, 
while the young master must be decked out in broad- 
cloth and yellow kids, assuming cousequential airs be- 
They are 
educated for pleasure and the ball-room ; their conversa- 
tion is flippant; they become enervated by dissipation 


longing by right to their venerable seniors. 


and late hours; and what little intellectual knowledge 
they may attain dies out for want of nourishment 

Lvok at that young man stretched out on yonder bed. 
The down has scarcely sprouted on his chin. 
have a glassy stare, his brain is clogged by nigh:'y 


His eyes 
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potations ; he raves, madly raves, sending a pang to the 
hearts of those parents who neglected his youth; he 
dies, and his soul returns to God, the giver, Where 
does the guilt lie? This is no fetion, but as it happened, 
an itis wtill happening contiaually, 

That maiden, is she not breaking the hearts of her 
parents by sullying the purity of her life? Her imnag- 
jnation is vitlated by impure reading until her soul 
has become tainted, and the very alr she breathes isa 
charnel-house of guilt, Such as these, if they live to 
maturity, are to become the parents of what? Of a 
veneration, net of health, of life, or of moral worth, but 
of a degenerate race of babbling idiots, Thank Heaven, 
there are yet many left with high Intellectual aad enno- 
biing principles, They must be the regouerators of the 
race; they must teach their sons the value of moral 
worth, for without it the mental will eventually die out ; 
their daughters, who are to become wives aud mothers, 
must be taught to value their homes and the duties 
belonging there, and whose aim is not to shine in a ball- 
room, but to train souls for their highest destiny, 

Mothers, look around you, aud mark the results of the 
demoralizing effects of fashionable folly, as it is depicted 
in the pale countenances of your daughters, in the slen- 
der and effeminate bearing of yoursons ; open your eyes 
ere tuo late to its influence on the young lives intrusted 
to your care, Teach them to use life and the purposes 
for which life was given them rightly, or a fearful retri- 
bution will awaken you to your neglect when the death 
knellof your departed hopes shall have rung out its sad 


requiem over untimely and dishonored graves.’ 





Tur Women or JAPAN, AND WHY THEY ARE Epvucatep. 
—The civilization of a people must be estimated by the 
condition of its women ; by this test Japan, though far 
behind the Christian nations of the world, is in advance 
of any other heathen people. Women in Japan are at 
liberty to appear in public, and some of the most es- 
teemed writings in Japanese literature are by author- 
esses ; and yet women are possessed of no legal rights, 
their testimony is not even admitted in a court of 
justice. In the family they are subjected entirely to the 
male head in whatever relationship, father, husband, 
brother, or son, he may stand tothem. When the daugh- 
ter marries, she leaves her father's house completely, 
and is adopted into that of her husband. 

The reason why women are so well instructed and 
such ample means provided for the education of girls, is 
that the wife may entertain her husband in his hours of 
leisure. She is not permitted to aid with her counsel in 
his affairs, whether public or private; but she must be 
able tocharm him by her graceful manners and vivacity 
of conversation. Polygamy is not permitted, but the 
husband can easily obtain a divoree; aud in the higher 
classes, concubinage is practised ; this custom marks the 
degradation of both man and woman, nor will her edu- 
cation have effect on the moral character of the people, 
till the religion of the Bible shall restore to Japan the 
Eden law of marriage. 


THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN IN AMERICA 


is intended to purify the morals of social life, as well as 
to refine the manners, and elevate the mental power of 
the people. Consequently, those who lead in the pro- 
gressive development of all forms of the good, are united 
in the effort of extending and perfecting the systems of 
female instruction. Scarcely a week passes without 
bringing us some cheering iutelligence on this subject, 
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setting forth what has been done, or what is in prepara- 
tion, Among these last embryo inatitutions is that of 
Mr. Matthew Vassar, of Poughkeepsie, N. ¥. We leara 
that he has determined to establish and endow an inst}. 
tution for the collegiate education of young women, to 
be located at Poughkeepsie, and to bear the title of the 
Vassar Female College. The plan contemplates & course 
of study similar to that which is pursued in the leading 
colleges; the detail of operations being left to the disere- 
tlon of the Directors, 


Troy Femara Seaimnany.—The examination of this 
long-established and popular school was held in June, 
The “ Report’ of the Committee, gentlemen of eminence 
and learning, is very encouraging to those who belleve 
in the capacity of woman to reach such proficiency ja 
all \earning and science as shall qualify her to be the 
companion of man, in his intellectual as well as moral 
pursuits and attaluments, There was no pretension 
nor sham in the examination ; the committee say— 

“They are acquainted with no college or school, 
either male or female, where there is a higher standard 
of scholarship required, or where that standard is so 
nearly attalued by all the pupils, There may be, no 
doubt thereare, higher branches of study pursued in some 
of them, but the same work is not and cannot be more 
thoroughly done elsewhere. They had the fullest and 
finest opportunity given them of testing the ability and 
acquirements of each scholar, In every case the class 
was wholly aud unconditionally given over to their 
They arranged the order of subjects and as- 
There was not the shadow of 


direction. 
sigued them at pleasure. 
a chance for anything like collusion or double-dealing 
ou the part of teachers or scholars. The strictest fair- 
ness aud honesty of purpose were apparent throughout, 
and characterized every exercise, The committee ar 
happy to bear this public testimony to the perfect can- 
dor of all parties concerned, because in more than one 
instance the great fluency of young ladies in recitation 
and the promptness and accuracy of their replies led 
casual hearers to suppose that particular themes had 
been previously assigned to each one and thoroughly 
learned for the occasion. Nothing could be farther from 
the truth or more remote from the range of possibilities 
than such a supposition. The fact, however, that it was 
entertained by any one is the strongest incidental proof 
of the proficiency and thoroughness of the pupils and of 
the almost faultless character of their recitations, while 
at the same time it demonstrates most conclusively that 
the committee have not over-estimated either. They 
mention this as a simple act of justice to the teachers 
and young ladies who have labored together so fuith- 
fully and successfully in order to produce such gratify- 
ing results." 

The various departments are then dwelt upon— 
Languages, Composition, Mathematics, Astronomy, Me- 
taphysics; in the last most wonderful clearness of 
understanding was shown by the young ladies; and ‘a 
the ornamental branches—Music, Drawing, Painting, 
ete.—they seemed equally proficient. But one remarka- 
ble feature was the ability shown to comprehend the 
mechanical sciences. 

** In the department of Hydrostatics, Pneumatics, Elec- 
tricity, and Magnetism, the apparatus is full and well 
assorted, and the illustrations interesting and varied. 
The mechanical principles and practical working of the 
Steam Engine were fully explained from a most delicately 
eonstructed model, so small and so beautifully duished 
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as to be an object of wonder to all present, Steam was 
generated by the heat of an ordinary spirit-lamp A 
mem be of the class was the engineer, and pointed out 
very clearly and satixfietorily every law which regu- 
luted the movementa of the lntrieate little machine, The 
committee feel that they cannot commend too highly 
this mode of teaching, and they mention this experiment 
as but one of mauy that were to them and to all present 
of the wreatest interest. They feel the great importance 
of putting (eory and practice side by aide An luterest 
je thus imparted and an enthusiasm excited that the 
bare pages of a text-book could never reach," 

Now all this knowledge ts important, as showing the 
capacity of woman's mind; but there ts still a higher 
elevation to reach, No young lady expects to become 
an engineer, nor to devote her precious time and the fine 
powers of her intellect to the elucidation of those 
sciences that pertain to man's department of industrial 
pursuits These cannot be mistaken when, like the 
steam engine, strength of muscle, as well as of mind, ia 
required to manage its forces, exposures and perils are 
to be encountered, and heme and “household good" 
must become a secondary object or a delegated trast. 
To understand the mechanical principles and practical 
manayement of a Sewing Machine would, in our opiuion, 
be better knowledge for a young lady ; nor will the edu- 
cation of woman reach its noblest end till the best man- 
ner of making the learning she acquires at school, the 
means of promoting improvement in her domestic, social, 
and moral relations, is thoroughly taught her, and its 
great importance impressed on her mind, while she is 
most susceptible of impressions. Nearly all large semi- 
naries of education for girls are deficient in this particu- 
lar; there is no department of household science; but 


this is soon to be remedied in one denomination. 


Roman Carnotic Scnoos For Youne Lapres.—At the 
examination of the Mount St. Vincent's Academy, Arch- 
bishop Hughes made the following remarks, which 
should be carefully pondered by those who have the 
charge of Protestant schools :— 

* Although it is ofthe utmost importance, young ladies, 
that you have a good education, should be accomplished, 
cultivated, graceful, and refined, yet there are other 
things that cannot be lost sight of. Before another year 
rolls around I purpose to arrange with the Sisters for 
That branch of 


study is what the French call the science of cuisine. It 


anew branch of study in the Academy. 


is the science of keeping house, and that we all know 
commences withthe kitchen. Every young lady, I don't 
care if she be a Queen's daughter, ought to understand 
this department of life. Even though she may not have 
to practise it, though she may be able to hire her cook, 
yet she should understand it herself, for it may happen 
some day that the cook will dismiss her. What a pre- 
dicament she would beinthen! Well, what I was going 
to say was that tne Sisters should arranye it so that all 
the girls over thirteen years of age should be enabled to 
spend a portion of the time in the kitchen, and become 
acquainted with cooking and housekeeping. Here will 


be a new barean of education. We shall then have the 


theory and practice.” 

These Catholic schools are popular with many who do 
not belong to that faith, because of the careful attention 
paid to the pupils; if this neglected branch of the 
“aclence of cuisine’ is also taught in those schools, the 
advantages will be increased, We hope “The Vassar 
College for Young Ladies” will have a perfect depart- 
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ment of Health and Household Selence: such a depar 
ment is all that is needed to perfect the “Troy Fomale 
Seminary 

Tun Sewing Macnine Ann ita Mentra.—Wo cannot 
better reply to the many inquiries made on this subject 
than by wiving the testimony of a gentleman who line 
thoronghly examined tuto the merita of the machlue* 
which we have commended in preceding namber f 
our Book The extracts are taken from the Un l 
States Journal, 

We had no conception of the rapidity with whie! 
machines are being introduced into families and manu 
factorios, This company occupies the extensive Jorome 
clock factory, at Bridgeport, Conn., where it employs 
several hundred hands, The same system is there pu 
sued as in the various anmories of the United States— 
similar pieces in all the machines being made to ¢ 
respond exactly with each other, so that, in case 
destruction, they can be linmediately replaced at ell, 
ex pense 

We have been led to these remarks by a visit to tho 
sales-rooms of the Wheeler & Wilson Sewing Machine 
We found their 





Manufacturing Co., No, 505 Broadway. 
ample rooms thronged with visitors and purchasers, 
examining machines, and receiving instructions as to 
operating them, This company introduced their ma- 
chines into families some years since, and is the company 
** par excellence’’ that manufactures family sewing ma- 
chines 

The model is so light and graceful, and the finish so 
beautiful, that one is prepossessed by its appearance 
before understanding any other of its excelleucies. The 
sewing by these machines, when properly executed, 
cannot be ravelled or ripped any more than ordinary 
hand-sewing, which it equals in durability, while the 
beauty of the stitch is far-greater. In quilting, and all 
kinds of stitching, they seem indispensable. All neces- 
y acquired 


sary knowledge for operating them is readil 








at the sales-rooms, where full instruction is given. 

They combine all the improvements that have been 
invented. Their extensive and increasing sale, and the 
unanimous approval and commendation that they have 
received, warrant us in warmly recommending them, 
They have been in use sufficiently long to test thei 
thoroughly, and have given entire satisfaction, 

Families or neighborhoods should contrive to intro 
duce an invention which has uniformly received the 
highest awards of every industrial exhibition and jn- 
stitution in the world, as an iustrument of great prac 
tical utility. We unhesitatingly say that they are a 
necessity of the times—of eminent practical value, and 
should be distributed broadcast throughout the land,” 

Cuances 1x Lirg.—The following interesting sketch 
is one of the lessons that teach forcibly the true ‘ mis- 
sion’ of woman in her most lovely development of 
character, that is, being able to adapt herself to the for- 
tunes of her husband, and “ help’’ him in all good and 
noble efforts, if she has been rightly trained ;— 

“When Robert Peel, thea a youth, began business as 
a cotton-printer, near Bury, he lodged with his partuer, 
William Yates, paying eight aud sixpence per week for 
board and lodging. William Yates’s eldest child was 
a girl named Ellen, and she very soon became an espe- 


cial favorite with the young lodger, On returaing froin 


* Wheeler & Wilson, 505 Broadway, New York. Agent, 
Heary Coy, 625 Chestuut Street, Philadelphia, 
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his hard day's work at ‘The Ground,’ he would take the 
little girl upon his kuee, aad say to her, ‘Nelly, thou 
bonny little dear, wilt be my wife?’ to whieh the ehild 
would readily answer, 'Yos,' as any child would do 
‘Then I'll wait for thee, Nelly; 1'lL wed thee, avd none 
elee.’ And Robert Peel did wait, As the girl grow in 
beauty toward womanhood, his determination to walt 
for her waa strengthened; and after the lapse of ten 
youre--yoare of close application to business aud rapidly 
inereusing prosperity—Robert Peel married Ellen Yutoa 
when she had completed her seventeenth year; and the 
pretty child, whom her mother's lodger and father's 
partoer had nursed upon his knee, became Mra, Poel, 
and eventually Lady Peel, the mother of the future 
prime minister of Roglaud, Lady Peel was a noble and 
beautiful woman, fitted to grace any station in life, She 
possessed rare powers of mind, and was, on every emerg- 
eney, the high-souled and faithful counsellor of her 
husband, For many years after their mariage she 
acted as his amanuensis, conducting the principal part 
of his business correspondence, for Mr, Peel himself was 
an indifferent and almost unintelligible writer. She 
died in 1803, only three years after the baronetcy had 
been conferred upon her husband 
don fashionable life—so unlike what she had been ac- 
customed to at home—proved injurious to her health ; 
and old Mr. Yates was afterwards accustomed to say, ‘If 
Robert hadn't made our Nelly a “ Lady,'’ she might ha’ 
been living yet.’"’ 


It is said that Lon- 


Miss 8. J. Hate’s Boanpixa axp Day Scmoon ror 
Youno Lapres, 922 Spruce Street, Philadelphia. 

This school is designed to give a thorough and liberal 
English education, to furnish the best facilities for ac- 
quiring the French language, and the best instruction 
in musie and the other accomplishments. An accom- 
plished French teacher resides in the family, and also 
an excellent teacher of music, who gives her personal 
attention to pupils while practising. The moral train- 
ing and the health and physical development of the 
scholars are carefully attended to. 

References; Mrs. imma Willard, Troy, N. Y.; Henry 
Vethake, LL.D., Wm. B. Stevens, D.D., Wm. TH. Ash- 
hurst, Esq., Louis A. Godey, Esq., Philadelphia; Charles 
Hodge, D. D., Princeton, N. J. 

Heatran DepartMent.—We regret to say that this ex- 
cellent department will be omitted this month, in con- 
sequence of a mistake of our own, which absences from 
home prevents us from remedying. We make this state- 
ment in justice to Dr. Wilson, who is always prompt 
in furnishing his articles; and as we know these are 
highly appreciated, we feel sure that our readers will 
regret the omission. There is a way of finding a substi- 
tute. Buy aud read during this month a work by the 
same writer. It has been lately published and is thus 
commended by The Observer, one of the most popular 
religious journals in New York. 

Woman's Homs-Boox or Heatran. By J. Stainback Wil- 
son, M.D. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

“A much needed and useful book—prepared with 
judgment and taste, and altogether fit to be recommended 
to mothers for their discretionary use in the education of 
daughters.” 

We shall say more about this in our next number, 

Our Southern friends, who need a good teacher, may 
fiud one from this notice :— 

A lady accustomed tu teaching is desirous of a situa. 
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tion in & seminary, of ae governess in & family, at the 
South, A place near the const preferred, Can teach 
Kawlieh branches, Freneh, and ornamental needle work, 
let of references given, Address L. K., Box 410, Bing. 
hamton, Broome Co., New York, 

AunechinERS TO THE PicrontAL Mount Vannon,—We 
have received but one name this mouth, 

Kt. C, Rice, 62, Rimira, N.Y 

Mouwt Veanon Assoctarion, Miss Cornelia Audrowa, 
61, Woodville, Tean, 


To ova Coannarorpents,—The following articles are 
accepted, aud will appear whenever we have room; 
but the erowded state of our drawers may keep the 
writers long tu waiting, We cannot help this delay; se 
we trust our friends will have patience; “The Porest 
Flower" —*' Life's Changes''—*" Our Baby''-—" Retribu- 
tiun'’—*" My Prairie Home'’—" Winter Winds" (the other 
poems not wanted)—*" How she Managed” (we should 
like to see unvther story from the author)—aud * Gone 
to Heaven,"’ 

The following mauuscripts we must decline, thanking 
their authors for the kind favors they intended; * Birth- 
rights"’—"* The Heart's Cloud'’—** Lines to Miss L * * *" 
—**Marian Thomwell” (the story is well written; but 
wanting in iucident and development of character)— 
* Mignonette’’—‘‘ A Romance in Rhyme" (we are sorry 
to put this with our waste papers; many beautiful pas 
sages and true poetical images are scattered through the 
stanzas; but we have not time to peruse it; the author 
must condense her ideas, and she will sueceed)—* Song” 
—* A Word in Season'’—** Oh! There's a Stillneas,’’ ete, 
—*Let me go with thee’’—‘A Great Design’’—and 
“What is Knowledge?” Wo have other articles on hand 
that will be attended to next month. 


Witerarp Qlotices, 





Booxs sr Mait.—Now that the postage on printed 
matter is so low, we offer our services to procure for 
our subscribers or others any of the books that we notice, 
Information touching books will be cheerfully given by 
inclosing a stamp to pay return postage. 

When ordering a book, please mention the name of the 
publisher. 


From G,. G. Evans, Philadelphia;— 

THE SUNNY SOUTH; or, The Southerner at Home. 
Embracing Five Years’ Experience of a Northern Gover- 
ness in the Land of the Sugar and the Cotton. Edited 
by Prof. J. H. Ingraham, of Mississippi. His book is 
composed ofa series of spirited, racy letters written by & 
New England lady, descriptive of home life, scenes, and 
incidents in the South. Though in epistolary form, and 
dotailing passing events, there is yet interwoven through 
the book a romancecr narrative which makes the whole 
series a connected story. Price $1 25. 

From J. B. Lippixcorr & Co., Philadelphia :— 

PRACTICAL CALCULATOR: 4A Pocket Manual of 
Plain Rulea and Calculations for Business Operations. 
By Martin M. Rohrer, Surveyor and Conveyancer. Care- 
fully revised by Rev, Theo. A. Hopkins, A. M, Principal 
of the Yeates Institute, Lancaster, Pa. New edition, 
with additions and improvements, This is a concieé 
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work, explaining, in simple and intelligible language, 
the principles, rules, and caloulations for business ope 
rations, Among the subjects of which it treats are cur: 
reney, Weights and measures, interest, banking, mea- 
surement of land, lumber, atone, and stone work, ete,, 
with an appendix treating of mensuration, and & table 
of mathematioal definitions, Price 60 cents, 

From Jamea Caatsen & Bon, Philadelphia: 

ECHOKS OF RUROPR; or, Word Pictures of Travel, 
hy B. K, Washington, Mr, Washington is a wordy, 
though, perhaps, not uninteresting writer, He presenta 
to his readers a large octavo book of about 700 pages, 
filled with pleasing deseriptions of the countries through 
which he has travelled, Price 61 2), 

A MAN. Ry Rev, J. D, Bell, This isa simple though 
comprehensive title, so comprehensive, indeed, that one 
fels a curiosity to know in what form and from what 
view the subject may be treated, to make a single book, 
and that book complete of itself; for, unless the subject 
be compressed to the length of an essay, it seems almost 
impossible not to elaborate it until it counts many 
volumes, The author has, however, happily known 
where to begin and where to end, without rendering 
himself liable to the charge of levity, and without deal- 
lag too deeply in metaphysics. He speaks of man, phy- 
sleally and jntellectually; views him in his various 
moods; qnalyzes his character and capabilities; and 
dissects his attributes, passions, and inspirations. In 
Part First, the author exhibits the difference between ex- 
isting and living, laboring and working, and discusses 
the higher uses of the senses, Part Second speaks more 
particularly of man’s intellectual character, and essays 
are presented on the subjects of the Discoverer, the In- 
ventor, the Writer, the Poet, the Orator, and the Hero. 
Price $1 25. 

From BLancnarp & Lea, Philadelphia:— 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THE MEDICAL 
SCIENCES, Edited by Isaac Hays, M.D. Published 
quarterly. Price $5 per year. 


From Harper & Brotners, New York, through Persr- 

on & Broruens, Philadelphia :— 

THE QUEENS OF SOCIETY. By Grace and Philip 
Wharton. Illustrated by Charles Altamont Doyle and 
the Brothers Dalziel. The authors of this volume have 
solected from the pages of history a limited number of 
women who have been famous for their wit, genius, and 
the influence they have had upon the affairs of the world. 
Of each of these women a brief biographical sketch is 
given, embracing within its limits the most interesting 
ond peculiar incidents of their lives, and pointing out the 
causes which placed them so far above the level of ordi- 
nary minds. Included in the list we find the names of 
Madame Roland, Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, Letitia 
Elizabeth Langdon, Madame de Stal, and La Marquise 
de Maintenon. There are sixteen fincengravings in the 
book, illustrative of incidents related in its pages. Price 
#: 25 

STUDIES IN ANIMAL LIFE. By George Henry 
Lowen, author of “ Life of Goethe," ‘The Physiology of 
Common Life,” ete. ete. The author conducts his reader 
to fields, ponds, and pools, and, provided with fishing 
tackle and all necessary implements, with microscope 
in hand, they together proceed to inspect the minute 
wonders of the insect and reptile world. Price 40 cents, 

ROSA’; or, The Parisian Girl. From the Freneh of 
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Madame do Pressensé, By Mra. J, C, Fletcher, This is 
& moat commendable story for the young, giving them 
an insight into French home life far different from what 
they will obtain by reading works of & popular but lows 
pleasing character, the authors of which asseverate that 
there is no such word in French, or place in France, as 
“home,"" But while this differs so materially from 
them, we hope it may more be depended upon, Price 
OO conta 


From D, Aprieronw & Co,, New York, through Perna 
on & Baornens, Philadelphia: 


A RUN THROUGH RUROPE. By Erastus 0, Bene 
dict, Tere we have a volume, noting, in a pleasing and 
instructive manner, the writer's souvenira of travel, and 
impressions of the places, people, and manvers which 
he visited and witnessed, His opinions are expressed 
freely and candidly, and seem remarkably free from 
prejudice, He appears a man capable of enjoying aud 
appreciating all that is beautiful, grand, and good, even 
though it diffors from his preconceived ideas of beauty, 
grandeur, and goodness, Price $1 25. 

LIFE OF WILLIAM T. PORTER. By Francis Brin 
ley. This isa full, appreciative, and, we believe, trust 
worthy and faithful biography of the late editor of 
Porter's Spirit of the Times, the king of American sport 
ing papers. As the representative man of his class, in 
which are to be included not only sportsmen in general, 
but those sporting writers, whose genial, hearty, and 
sometimes rollicking spirits have given to American 
humor a well-defined and easily recognizable character- 
istic, the late Mr. Porter was a gentleman of whose life 
it is eminently proper to possess a fitting record. Such 
a record we have in the volume before us, which a large 
class of readers w*| be pleased to peruse. Price $1 00 

VIRGIL'S AENEID: with Explanatory Notes. By H 
8. Frieze, Professor of Latin in the State University of 
Michigan. For this edition of the neid the revised 
text of Jahn has been selected as the most faultiess and 
reliable, and been carefully reprinted from the German 
edition, as the basis of the school commentary here 
offered to the student. A vast number of notes have 
been added, derived from most of the ablest commen- 
tators on the Aéneid, and the illustrative cuts which 
accompany the notes have been taken mostly from 
Vollmer'’s Dictionary of Mythology, and from Hope's 
Costumes ofthe Ancients. For the convenience of Ameri- 
can students, frequent references are made in the notes 
to the revised edition of Andrews and Stoddard's Latin 
Grammar, and to Dr. Anthon’s edition of Zumpt's Latin 
Grammar. 

A GREEK GRAMMAR, /or Schools and Colleges. By 
James Hadley, Professor in Yale College. The author 
tells us that this grammar is founded on the Griechiache 
Schulgrammatik of Georg Curtius, Professor in the Unt 
versity of Kiel, a work which has been received with 
great favor in Germany. But while he has mado ase of 
that grammar as a model, he bas not adhered strictly to 
it in all things, having varied the plan and introduced 
many things wherever it seemed to him proper. Price 
$1 25. 

COURSE OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. Arranged 
with Special Reference to Convenience of Recitation. By 
H. J. Schmidt, D. D., Professor in Columbia College, 
author of “ History of Education: Plan of Culturo and 
Instruction ;"’ ‘A Treatise on the Eucharist,"’ ote. This 
is a sort of ancient history, arranged on a somewhat 
diffeveut plan from othor histories of its kind, in order 
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that it may meet some of the wants of the recitation room, 
where they are lacking. 

From Roprrr M. De Wirt, New York, through Perer- 
son & Brornenrs, Philadelphia:— 

THE WOOD-RANGERS ; or, The Trappers of Sonora. 
By Capt. Mayne Reid, author of “The Scalp Hunters,” 
* Rife Rangers,’ “Osceola the Seminole,’’ ete. ete. 
Reautifully illustrated with original designs, engraved 
by N. Orr. Among a certain class—those who delight 
iu tales of the perils and excitements of a hunter's life, 
of Indian romance, and Western warfare—Mayne Reid 
is a favorite and ever welcome writer. To these we 

nounce the appearance of a new work from his pen, 
which is equal to any he has yet written. Price $1 25. 

ONE-AND-TWENTY. By the author of “ Wild-flow- 
er,” * The House of Elmore,” etc. ete. Among the many 
new novels which are sent us for examination and 
criticism, it isa long time since we have received one 
which will compare with this for brilliancy and origi- 
nality. It is a most striking book, having in its plot 
nnd characters developed something new, something 
heretofore considered almost impossible in romance, Its 
hero, from a penniless boy, it brings to a plodding, pe- 
nurious business man, who, judging from his conduct, 
has not one grain of sentiment in him. He marries, for 
the sake of her money, a lady, plain-looking, nervous, 
exacting, high-tempered, and much older than himself. 
Over this most unpromising framework, with the aid 
of other characters, a delightful love-story, or combina- 
tion of love-stories, is constructed. In the development 
of the story there is no straining after effect, no impro- 
babilities ; everything is perfectly natural, a great deal 
common-place ; and this is the characteristic beauty of 
the book. Price 50 cents. 

From F. A. Brapy, New York, through Psererson & 
Bros., Philadelphia :— 

LOVE ME, LEAVE ME NOT. By Pierce Egan, Esq., 
author of *‘ The Castle and the Cottage," ‘‘ Snake in the 
Cirass,”’ “‘ Flower of the Flock,’’ ete. This is a novel that 
will well repay perusal. It is full of exciting interest, 
nud carries the attention of the reader with it from be- 
¢imuing toeyud, The story which begins in this book is 
resumed and concluded in its sequel, Liouel Jocelya. 
l’rice 50 cents. 

From Rosrert Carter & Bros., New York, through 
J. B. Lippincorr & Co., Philadel phia:— 

THE MORNING WATCHES AND NIGHT WATCHES 
By the Rey. J. R. Macduff, D. D., author of “The Mind 
and Words of Jesus,” “* Faithful Promiser,”’ “ Family 
Prayers,” cte. Price 30 cents 

THE MIND AND WORDS OF JESUS; and, The Fuith- 
Jul Promiser. By the Rev. J. R. Macduff, author of 
‘The Morning and Night Watehes,’’ “ Footsteps of St. 
Paul,” ete. Price 30 cents. 

These are two tasteful little volumes of uniform size 
and binding, which im their character are intended to 
aid religious contemplation. 


From Dick & Frrzerratp, New York :— 

THE REASON WHY: Natural History. Giving Rea- 
sons for Hundreds of Interesting Facts in Connection 
with Zoology; and throwing Light upon the Peculiar 
liabitsand [natinets of the Various Orders of the Animal 
Kingdom. By the author of “‘ The Biblical Roason Why,” 
“The Reason Why," “General Science,” ‘ Inquire 
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Within,”’ ‘The Corner Cupboard,” ete. Illustrated 
with numerous engravings. The author of this book js 
well known asa plain, logical writer—one who does 
not skim over the surface of the subjects with which he 
deals, but dives deep, and investigates fully the reasons 
of all things. The volume before us is almost an ency- 
clopedia of useful knowledge relating to natural his- 
tory He gives us the reasonea for a great many common 
fucts which we have been satisfied heretofore to accept 
as facts without a thought further concerning them. 
Price $1 00. 

From Ticxyor & Fievps, Boston, through Samven 
Hazanp, Jn., Philadel phia:— 

MEMORIALS OF THOMAS HOOD. Collected, Ar- 
ranged, and Edited by his Daughter, With a Preface 
and Notes by his Son. Lllustrated with Copies from his 
own Sketches. In two volumes. There is something 
genial in the very name of Thomas Hood, English 
literature owes to him some of its choicest specimens of 
both wit and pathos. His children, who are undoubt- 
edly best qualified to tell his life and character to the 
world as it really was, have undertaken the task of 
wriing these memorials, permitting, however, his own 
and his wife's letters to take up the story whenever 
possible. They have also gathered and preserved seraps 
of his poetry which have either never before appeared 
in print, or which, having been printed once, were for- 
gotten and lost, until now that they are restored to us, 
Price $1 70. 

From Mryseit & Row.anp, Albany, N. Y.:— 

PRACTICAL MEDICATION ; or, The Invalid's Guide, 
with Directions for the Treatment of Disease. By N. 
Bedortha, M. D., of the Saratoga Water Cure, Saratoga 
Springs, N.Y. Every year finds physicians of all schools 
more and more inclined to trust to water as a remedial 
ayent, in many diseases, while all hold that a f.ee use 
of water is undoubtedly a prevention in a certain degree 
against sickness. Still, as simple a remedy as it is, it 
is not in every case a safe one in the hands of ignorant 
persons. To guard against errors in its use that might 
in some instances prove fatal ones, it is well that every 
one should know something of the principles of “* water 
cure.’’ This knowledye is plainly and practically taught 
in the book before us, while the directions regarding 
diet, beverages, clothing, exercise, rest and sleep, ete., 
which are also given, are no less important. Price §1 00. 

From H. D. Morrett, Augusta, Ga. :— 

POEMS. By Miss Annie R. Blount. While the North 
boasts of many women distinguished as poets and au- 
thors, the South is not without her favored daughters 
Miss Evans, the author of Beulah, by a coup d’é’at, has 
won herself a position among the first novel writers in 
the land; and among poets we think Miss Blount, the 
anthor of the volame before us, ix destined to take a high 
and favored stand. There isa music and a delicacy of 
sentiment in her productions, that indicate the existence 
of true poetic feeling in the heart of the writer. She 
does not appear before the public now as an entire 
stranger, for her name is already familiar to mary 
through the medium of the public journals. Price $1 00. 

TUNIS’ NEW INTERNATIONAL RAILROAD GUIDE, 
FOR THE UNITED STATES AND CANADAS: Contain- 
ing correct Time Tables of ail Railroads, a large colored 
Railroad Map, ana Population of Cities and Towns, 
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with General Railroad Information, and Description of 
Places. Published at Niagara Falls, N. Y., and New 
York City. Rollin P. Mead, and F. Rodgers, Agents. 
This isa most convenient book of reference for travellers, 
aud of so small a size that it can easily be carried in the 
pocket. Price 15 cents ; $1 50 per annum. 

PRACTICAL MEDICATION. By N. Bedortha, M. D., 
of the Saratoga Springs Water Cure. This work is 
destined to have a large circulation. The author shows 
himself familiar with disease in its various phases, and 
gives a theory at once simple and practical. The reme- 
dies prescribed are within the reach of all; and if as 
eficient as the author asser‘s, it will be truly a most 
valuable book for the family and invalid, and even 
physicians may be greatly aided by its suggestions. 
Those malignant forms of disease, as smallpox, typhus 
fever, scarlet fever, etc., which have been the terror of 
communities and the opprobrium of medicine, the author 
declares to be under the control of these simple remedies, 
having treated many cases without losing one. So far 
as we can judge, it is eminently a practical work, and 
will be the means of accomplishing great good to those 
who shall follow the instructions. Price$100. Address 
N. Bedortha, M. D., Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
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“Ovr Own CornresPonpENT’’—another beautiful steel 
engraving, with an illustrative story. We think we 
may safely say that no other magazine in the world has 
given in nine months so many beautiful engravings— 
ten in all. We challenge comparison. 

Another gorgeous Fashion-plate, which for beauty of 
coloring far surpasses anything we have ever given be- 
fore. We prepare in time for ladies’ fall party dresses. 

“Turkey Shooting’’—printed in two tints—will, per- 
haps, better please our male readers. 

“Civss,” “Civsa.’’—Now is the time to commence 
the organization of clubs. Remember that the Lady’s 
Book is the cheapest, because you get so much more for 
your money, and that so much better. Compare the 
Lady’s Book with any other magazine. See the quan- 
tity and quality; and remember, also, what our ex- 
changes so often mention, that it is ‘‘an evidence of the 
good taste of a family when the Lady’s Book is seen 
upon the centre-table.’” We hardly need say more upon 
this subject. Every one of any taste wanting a “ lady's 
book”’ will subscribe for ‘‘Godey.”’ 





Ws were in error stating that the design of a cottage 
inthe August rumber was by Mr. Hobbs. It was copied 
from an English engraving. 


LITERARY ASSOCIATIONS. —We now commence in time to 
Warn our subscribers against sending their money to any 
association purporting to furnish the Lady's Book as part 
of the inducement to subscribe, and promising them great 
Prizes in some future drawing of a lottery. We will not 
be responsible in any way. We will also add that we have 
ho agents for whose acts we are responsible. We ouly send 
the Lady's Book when the money is sent direct to us. 

Once ror ALL.—We cannot find situations for young 
ladies in this city, and wé do not purchase poetry, 

VoL. Lxfi—32 





To ovr Texas SupscriBers.—The losses by mail from 
Texas exceed those of any other three States. We would 
recommend subscribers to procure drafts, if possible ; but 
if they send notes, cut them in two, and send one half. 
When they receive the Book, it will be evidence that the 
first halves of the notes have been received ; they can 
then mail the remaining portions of the notes. We would 
recommend the same to others who have had losses. 


Heattn Derartment or “ Goper'’s Lapy’s Boox.”— 
Godey is par excellence the Lady's Book of the country. 
Its peculiar class of readers regard it a necessity as 
well as a luxury. A new and decidedly interesting 
feature has been added, viz: a ‘‘ Health Department,” 
conducted by John S. Wilson, M. D., of Columbus, Ga. 
A discourse upon the laws of health is at best rather 
prosy to many, yet nothing could have so much en- 
hanced the value of this periodical as this improvement. 

While the ladies are furnished with the latest fashion- 
able intelligence from the beau monde, they also have 
the privilege of perusing each month a scholarly disser- 
tation on the philosophy of health, and the application of 
its mysterious and much neglected laws to diet, dress, 
ete. These articles are written in an easy, captivating 
style, and merit attention as productions of the pen.— 
Tuskeega (Ala.) Democrat 


Be on yorr Gvarp.—Address your letters to L. A 
Godey, Philadelphia, 1f you want the Lady's Book sent 
regularly. An instance occurred lately where a post- 
master sent his money to a concern in this city which 
offered premiums. The order was not attended to, and 
he wrote us, saying that he had sent usthemoney. We 
replied that we had never received it, and required an 
affidavit, which was sent, and to which he swore that he 
had mailed usthe money. We afterwards ascertained to 
whom it was sent, and the party paid it to us. 





Secret on No Secret.—G. P. R. James, Esq., in his 
late historical novel, entitled ‘‘ The Cavalier,’’ page 145, 
says: “‘ Like words inscribed in that sympathetic ink of 
which we read, it can only be deciphered by those who 
have the secret,’’ etc. Now 1 have the secret, and I will 
send to any person, at any place, full instructions how 
to write a secret or invisible letter, which no one is able 
to read or decipher except the writer and his corre- 
spondent; and also how to render said letter visible at 
will. Inclose fifteen cents in post-stamps to W. 8. Garr- 
neY, Box 100, Washington, Daviess County, Indiana. 


IpLENESs.—Beware of idleness; the listless idleness 
that lounges and reads without the severity of study ; 
the active idleness forever busy about matters neither 
very difficult nor very valuable. 


A FRIEND of ours wishes to obtain a permanent sitna- 
tion as a teacher of languages (ancient and modern) in 
some first-class Young Ladies’ Seminary, in a healthy 
part of the Western or Middle States. He is a foreigner 
by birth, middle-aged, married, has an experience of 
eighteen years in teaching young ladies, and can give 
the very best of references as to character and abilities 
Answers to be directed ‘‘ Teacher,’’ office of Lady's Book 





We suppose that a man who never speaks may be said 
always to keep his word, 
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Music.—Mr. Everest's Compositions.—In the Novem- 
ber number of the Lady's Book, we shall present our 
musical friends with another of Mr. Everest's favorite 
pieces, “‘ Why wilt thoa Wander?" arranged expressly 
for us, and not published in any other form. This gentle- 
man's music is every where received with favor, the list 
of pieces in sheet form which we gave in the July number 
having been largely selected from in all parts of the 
country. We can still supply any of these pieces, 

Beautiful German Songa, for the piano, with German 
and English words. Among Mr. Everest'’s selections 
from the masters of song, this series is perhaps the best, 
the melodies to which the words are adapted having 
been taken from such composers as Kucken, Himmel, 
Abt, Reichardt, and others. We are glad to commend 
the following, especially the first six named: * Dear 
Mountain Home," “In the lovely month of May,” 
“Thine eyes are like gems," “I Saw a Rose,’ “Go, my 
Rose,” “O were I but a gentle ray!" “Ah, take me 
now," from Abt, ‘‘ How charming and how cheering," 
and ‘The Maid of the Rhine.” Price of each piece, 25 
conts, Lee & Walker are the publishers; but we will 
mall them to any address free of extra cost, on receipt of 
price in stamps 

Poulton's Music \nciados the ballads, “Only just a 
yoar ago,” “Oh sing me thy favorite song,” “ Bell 
Brown," “ Black-oyed Nell,’ “ Beasie Green; the 
waltzes, “Maiden's Dream," “Sunbeam,"’ “ Flight,” 
“Nymph,” “Linwood;" the polkas, “ May ~- Blush," 
* Repeat,”’ “ lastitute,”’ “La Capricieuse, Polka bril- 
lante ;'' the “Ocean Pearl Schottische ;" “ Troad ye 
Boftly,”’ quartette; “Little Bennie,’’ duct; “ Ravine 
Quickstep ;" “Little Blossom Galop; and “ Fading 
Leaf Schottinehe.'’ Price of each, 25 cents. 

We expect soon to report the publication of the gems 
in Wim. Vincent Wallace's grand now opera, Lurline, 

Musical Agency.—At the request of many of our pa- 
trons removed at a distance from the city, we shall take 
pleasure in purchasing and mailing, without extra cost, 
and free of postage, any music published, domestic or 
foreign. Or we will send the lists of publishers, from 
which to make a selection, on receipt of a stamp. Let- 
ters or communications on musical subjects or orders 
for music to be addressed, J. Sranak Hontoway, Phila- 
de!phia, J. 8. H. 


Mx. BAnNiater, passing by a house which had been 
almost consumed by fre, inquired whose it was. Being 
told it was a hatter's, Ah," sald he, ‘then the loss will 
be felt!" 

Avotnern Martrer Ansovt Cicns.—We have received 
from time to time letters from dealers in various places 
requesting us not to send to clubs in their towns, as it 
interfered with their sales. We now state that we will 
send to clubs, come from where they may, of course the 
money accompanying the order, no matter with whom 
it may interfere. 


—_— 


Miss 8. J. Haue's Scnoon vor Youre Lapirs.—We 
neglected to notice the removal of this excellent institu- 
tion in Miss Hale's circular, page 370. 

It has been removed to No. 1826 Rittenhouse Square, 
one of the best locations in the city, directly opposite 
one of the handsomest squares in Philadelphia. 

This school is admirably conducted in all its details, 
and no parent need hesitate to intrust a daughter to her 
care 
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J BE. TILTON & CO., 161 Washington Street, Boston, 
publish, for Greeian and Antique Painting, the following 
elegant pictures, which they will send, post-paid, to any 
address, on receipt of price. New pictures constantly 
being published. 

Each is prepared on suitable paper, with tints, ete. ; 
and full directions to paint, to mix each color, frame, 
ete., without extra charge. There are no other publish- 
ers of such pictures, nor can any other pietnres be made 
toso fully resemble a canvas oil painting, or remain per- 
fect asthese. The coarse and cheap pictures are not suit- 
able, and disgust people of taste with these beautiful arts. 


Size of Plate, 
besides margin. Price. 


On the Prairie, very fine . 19 by 27 $2 00 
Mary Dow, angnte to Barefoot 

Boy ‘ . le * 2 wo 
The ~~ onan Boy, companion to dae 

Dow 16 “ 22 60 
The Rector" . Ward ° ° ° 19 “* 3 lo 
The Marriage of John Alden, in the 

* Courtship of Miles Standish,"’ oF 1% 
The Virgin and Child, the celebrated 

Madonna della Scala, by Correggio 16 “ 22 1 00 
Evangeline, from Longfellow .  o*S 1 0 
Beatrice Cenel, from the ashen 

painting by Guido 16 * 23 1 00 
Jean D'Are , ° , » 3B" 1 00 
Age and weed u bewutiful ed 

Group 16 * 22 200 
The Happy Family, beautiful Family 

Group « 37 13 
Hiawatha’ « Wooing, from Longfellow - “18 16 
The Farm Yard, by Herring, compan- 

jon to Hiawatha's Wooing “ 18 
The Jew's-harp Lesson, by Brunet, 9 “ 11 60 


The Little Bird, by Brunet. »,% *22 60 


Les Orphelines, oon om celebrated 


painting oS 1 00 


They are the Gaitin of several of the most popular 
new styles of painting, and publish the valuable book, 
Aut Recreations, Their careful experience of several 
years is given in this book, with that of Professor Day, 
the ploneer teacher, who has successfully taught in Bu- 
rope and the best seminaries in New England, 

Its value to teachers will be obvious, and to those living 
ata great distance, for it gives instructions how to make 
all materials used, valuable receipts, ete, Some of the 
branches taught are 

Pencil Drawing, Oil Painting, Crayon Drawing and 
Painting, Paper Flowers, Moss-work, Papier Mache, 
Cone-work, Feather Flowers, Hair-work, Potichimanie, 
Leather-work, Theorem Painting, Gilding and Bronzing, 
Taxidermy, or the Art of Preserving Birds, Greeian 
Painting, Antique Painting, Oriental Painting, Wax 
Flowers, from the crude wax to the beautiful and per- 
fect flower, fruit, ete. ; Sign Painting, Shell-work, Paint- 
ing on Ground Glass, Magic Lantern, Imitation of Pearl, 
Sealing-wax Painting, Panorama Painting, Embroidery, 
Coloring Photographs, Water-coloring, the Aquarium, 
ete. 

The work is elegantly illustrated, large 12mo. Price 
$1 50. This and all our pictures and books sent, post- 
paid, by mail. 

An Irish paper, describing a late duel, says, “That 
one of the combatants was shot through the fleshy part 
of the thigh bone."’ 

Tuk man who was hemmed in by a crowd has beea 
troubled with a stitch in his side ever since. 
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ELLA MOORE'S LETTERS FROM THE CITY. 
Letrer 1V.—Movine TaBLeaux. 


Dear Susy: Iam going to-day to give you a descrip- 
tion of a party Aunt Harriet allowed us to give last 
evening in honor of the birthday of Walter and Harvey, 
my twin cousins, The character of the entertainment 
was invented by Gracie’s fertile brain, aud was much 
applauded by the audience. 

Suppose now the company assembled. The stage was 
arranged as I described in my first letter, aud at eight 
o'clock the performance commenced. 

The first scene was from “ Marmion,"’ 


The Trial of Constance de Beverly. 


The curtain rising slowly showed the stage, which was 
jn a shadowy half light. A sereen of gray cloth was 
drawn across the background, reaching from the floor 
to the ecelling, and from one side of the scene to the 
other, In the centre of the background was a table, 
behind which were seated the “ heads of convents three." 

Mary personated the gentle abbess of St. Hilda, wear- 
ing & black serge dross, white veil and headdress, and a 
large rosary falling from her belt, I, similarly attired, 
was the prioress of Tynemouth; and Walter, with a 
white -eard, long white hair, and a monk's dross, took 
the character of Salnt Cuthbert's abbot. An antique 
lamp was suspended above the table, throwing a full 
light upon @ s#eroll of paper and a skull and cross 
which were placed on it, Gracie stood in the contre 
of the pleture, her profile towards the audience, A 
full, long cloak of white merino fell loosely from her 
thoulders to her feet, her hair was thrown back from 
her face, and swept in long curls down over her neck, 
arms, and eboulders, and her cap lay on the door at her 
feet. Excepting the doublet and the * badge of biue,"’ 
her cloak hid her dress entirely, Crouching to the left 
of the foreground, Harvey, dressed as a monk, person- 
ated Coustance’s cowardly accomplice, On each side of 
the three Judges in the background, stood two execu- 
toners, Weartug the gray monks’ dress, and each holding 
atorch, Black muslin, cut round at the top, aud basted 
to the gray sereen, made a good imitation of the niches 
in the wall, and at the feet of the executioners lay their 
tools, and a plate of food, and piteber of water, 

As the curtain rose, Morris, who was concealed behind 
the frame, began to read the description of the scene, 
beginning at the @fth line, twenty-seventh verne, second 
canto of Beott's ** Marmion."’ He read well, in a clear, 
deep volee, and every word was heard distinctly, and 
not a motion was made by the performers in the tableau 
until the line, 


** And now the blind old abbot rose ;"’ 
here Walter stood up, and, as the next two verses were 
read, he and Gracie acted their parts in dumb show, 
until Gracie burst forth with her defence— 

“I speak not to implore your grace,” ete. 

I never imagined she could give the force and pathos 
she infused into the lines; but, as the last line fell on 
the ear, the audience gave her a round of applause. 
Morris again read the description, and then the three 
judges rose. Walter pronounced the doom, and, as he 
spoke 

* Sister, let thy sorrows cease ; 

Sinful brother, part in peace !"’ 

the executioners advanced. Two dragged Harvey tothe 
left hand niche, and he fell on his knees before it, bend- 
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ing forward, his face to the executioners. Two came, 
one on each side of Gracie. Slowly she stepped back- 
wards, her cloak still gathered round her, till she stood 
before the niche facing the audience, an executioner on 
each side of her; then she raised one hand and her eyes, 
and as she pointed upward the curtain slowly fell. 

The next scene was from the ‘‘ Corsair,” canto firet, 
verse fourteenth. The curtain drawing up disclosed 
Hattie, seated on a pile of cushions, with a guitar io 
her hand, The accompaniment to the song was played 
on the plano-forte, out of sight; but Hattie “ went 
through the motions’’ on Aer instrument. She wore a 
short skirt of white silk, embroidered in scarlet, and a 
pair of full white silk (rowsers, gathered iato a band at 
the ankle; her vest was of blue, and her jacket of scar- 
let, worked with gold; her cap of scarlet, worked \a 
gold also, She did not braid her hair, but the soft, full 
curls did not look amiss. Her pretty little feet were 
covered with slippers to match the jacket and cap, As 
the curtain rose, she began to sing, in her clear, sweet 
voice, Medora's song, 


‘Deep in my soul that tender secret dwells,’’ 


As the last note died away, Harvey entered, He had 
worn his dross in the preceding scene, under the monk's 
robes, so he was ready in time, The rich corsair drens 
wus very becoming to his dark style of beauty, and he 
made a splendidly handsome Conrad, 

Omitting the two lines after the song, he greeted Hat- 
tie, a» he entered— 

“My own Medora!—" 
then, throwing himeelf at her feet, he continued— 
“Bure, thy song is wad," 
Hattie answored in the exact words of Byron, and they 
recited and acted the conversation between Conrad and 
Medora til the “ Adieu ;"’ then, as she clung to him, he 
bent proudly over her, and slowly the curtain fell upoa 
them 

Well read and well acted, the scone was very effective, 
and our audience gave token of approbation in the usual 
The next scene was 

The Friar of Orders Gray. 

You remember it, don't you, Susy, the poem by 
Thomas Perey? As you may have forgotten it, I refer 
you to Perey, Mary took the part of the lady-love, and 
Morris personated the friar. Mary wore a simple white 
dress, and over it an old-fashioned black cloak with a 
hood; Morris wore a gray dress and cowl, 

The stage was partly darkened, and, as the curtain 
rose, Morris was discovered pacing slowly up and down, 
telling his beads. Mary entered from behind, and, as 
she met Morris, he gave a slight start of recognition, 
drew his cowl closer, and the scene began at the second 
verse— 

‘Now, Christ thee save, thou reverend friar, 
I pray thee tell to me 
If ever at you holy shrine 
My true love thou didst see.” 


nolsy style, 


From this point the poem is all dialogue, and, as they 
threw a great deal of life into the acting (Mary's grief 
was touching), the scene passed off very well until the 
curtain fell upon the last verse— 


“ Now farewell, grief, and weleome, joy, 
Once more unto my heart; 
For, since I have found thee, lovely youth, 
We never more will part.’’ 
[Conclusion of Letter IV. neat month, 
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HORTICULTURAL GOSSIP. 


The autumn months are again a busy season for the 
gardener and florist. Preparations must now be made 
for winter, and the ensuing spring. Bulbs are to be 
wet, seeds sown, shrubs and trees planted, and those 
who possess a greenhouse or conservatory should now 
make their selection of such varieties as will add new 
beauty and pleasures to their homes. Too frequently 
the amateur is doomed to disappolutment by not select- 
ing the proper season for procuring thelr seeds and 
plants; ifsent when ordered, they fall to thrive, or per- 
ish on their transportation to distant parts. Indeed, 
autumn is by far the best time for transporting nearly 
all kinds of bulbs, shrubs, and troes, as most plants are 
in @ state of reat, having made their growth; the wood 
is ripened, and they do not suffer from close packing. I 
will briefly enumerate a few of the most desirable bulbs 
aud plants for the garden and conservatory, which 
should now receive attention, beginning with the hardy 
ones, We will first take the 

Crocus, one of the earliest ornaments of the flower 
garden, The colors are yellow, deep biue, light blue, 
white, white with blue stripes, purple, ete. The bulb 
should be planted about two inches deep. They pro- 
duce a beautiful effect when planted near the edge of 
flower borders, or in forming lines, or figures. As their 
cost is but trifling (from one to two dollars per hundred), 
quite an effectcan be produced at asmallexpense. They 
are also adapted for pot culture; setting four or five 
bulbs in a pot, they produce a pleasing effect during the 
winter months. 

HYACINTHS are justly esteemed above all others among 
tke hardy spring flowering bulbs. Their yreat variety 
of colors, embracing every shade of red from a deep 
crimson pink down to white, of blue from porcelain 
to almoet black, and some few of a yellow and salmon 
color, with their exquisite perfume, have made them 
general favorites. They are suitable for planting in the 
garden, or for forcing in pots, or glasses with water ; the 
latter method is much resorted to by ladies to ornament 
their parlor windows during the winter months. The 
finest named varieties cost $3 perdozen. Mixed varieties 
from $1 to $1 50 per dozen. 

TULIPs are of easy cultivation, and appear to be in- 
dispensable in making up the early floral attractions. 
Many of the varieties can be easily forced, and add 
considerably to the effect of the greenhouse or window 
during the winter, They cost from 50 cents to $1 50 per 
dozen. 

There are many other bulbs which are desirable for 
out-door, as well as pot culture, among which are the 
Sxow-props, the Jonquit, Nanctssvs, Int, and Liny or 
THe VALLEY, costing from 50 cents to $1 per dozen. 

Trees, PLANTS, AND Sunvps.—All the hardy varieties 
can be planted in the autumn, There are many beauti- 
ful varieties of Spirea, Deutzia, Weigelia, Magnolias, 
Jasmine, Clematis, Honeysuckle, Roses, ete., which 
should find a place in every garden, however limited, 

Among the tender bulbs and plants for in-door or 
greenhouse cultivation, the CycLamen Peratcum is unl- 
versally admired for its neat, chaste, pearly-white, and 
crimson blossoms, and picturesquely dappled green and 
silvery gray heart-shaped leaves, It blooms freely 
during the winter months, Flowering bulbs are worth 
50 cents each. 

AMARYLLI#, Johnaonti and Aulica, are desirable varie- 
ties, producing brilliant scarlet, crimson striped with 
white, lily-like blossoms, and cost $1 50 each. 











Among other bulbs, the Ixia, Oxalis, Sparaxis, Ranun- 
culus, Anemone, Persian Iris, are all deserving of 
attention. Two other varieties nay be mentioned in 
connection with the tender bulbs, although not bloom- 
ing during the winter, or early spring—their season of 
bloom being during the month of July, August, and 
September—these are the Glovinia, and Achimines ; both 
are quite tender and require considerable heat and moist- 
ure, and must be kept under glass, partially shaded, all 
summer, The former are worth from 25 to 60 cents 
each, the latter from $1 50 to $3 per dozen. 

Among greenhouse plants, the CaMEeLita Japonica 
holds probably the same position as the Rowse in the gar- 
den. Although devold of fragrance, yet the exquisite 
form of their flowers, their variety of colors, from « pure 
white, toa deep crimson, variegated, striped, and spotted, 
with their dark, shining, and persistent foliage, have 
long rendered them the favorite winter flower. No 
bridal-wreath or bouquet would be considered perfect 
without its complement of white Japonicas, A dozen 
nice blooming plants can be furnished for ten dollars, 

Our space will admit of our mentioning but a few 
more, which are indispensable, such as the Azaleaa, 
Acacias, Daphne, Bouvardias, Stevia, Cestrum, Epucris, 
Justicia, Epiphyllum, Passifiora, Primula, etc, For a 
full list of which I would refer to catalogues, which 
will be mailed to all applicants by inclosing a stamp to 
my address. 

For a list of flower seeds to be sown in the autumn, I 
refer to anarticle on that subject, in the September num- 
ber of the Ledy’s Book, 1858, page 283. 

HENRY A. DREER, Seedsman and Florist, 
327 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

Hatz Onxaments.—Ladies wishing hair made into 
bracelets, pins (which are very beautiful), necklaces, or 
ear-rings, can be accommodated by our Fashion Editor. A 
very large number of orders have recently been filled, and 
the articles have given great satisfaction. 

We uive the prices at which we will send these beauti- 
fal articles :— 

Breastpins, from $4 to $12. 

Ear-rings, from $4 50 to $10. 

Bracelets, from $3 to $15. 

Rings, from $1 50 to $3. 

Necklaces, from $6 to $15. 

Fob-chains, from $6 to $12. 

The Charms of Faith, Hope, and Charity, @4 50. 
Hair Studs from $5 60 to 611 the set. 

Sleeve Buttons from $6 50 to $11 the set. 

Harr is at once the moet delicate and lasting of our ma- 
terials, and survives us like love. It is so light, so gentle, 
#0 escaping from the idea of death, that, with a lock of hair 
belonging to a child or friend, we may alinost look up te 
heaven and compare notes with the angelic nature—may 
almost say; ‘I have a piece of thee here, not unworthy vf 
thy being now.” 

“Tue ALumyt or Weeievay Cotiean.""—A book from 
you here, in the post-office, addressed to Mrs. Hale, 
seventy-two cents postage—not taken out of the post- 
office, There must be no writing on anything except & 
letter, if you wish it to go through the mail without 
having letter postage charged on it, 

“ Guntiemen,” said a tavern-keeper to his guests at 
midnight, “I don't knuw whether you have talked 
enough or not; but as for myself, lam going to shud up.” 
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Tus Youne America Piano, to promote and encourage 
the study of music. A perfect article, and fully war- 
ranted, for $160; Sehool Pianos, $125. We can recom- 
mend—and do—these instruments, having tested, and 
knowing their qualities, Testimonials have been re- 
ceived from the following :— 

We have examined and tested the School and Cottage 
Pianos made by Boanpmay, Guay, & Co., and believe 
them to be a well made and durable article, and pecu- 
larly appropriate for schools and small parlors, ete., 
and to encourage and promote the stady of music; and 
we cordially recommend them to the public as fully 
equal to all that the makers claim for them. They are 
perfectly reliable, 

H, H, VAN DYCK, 
Superintendent of Public Inatruction for State of 
New York, Oltce; Albany. 
F, F. MULLER, 
Professor vf Music in New York State Normal 
School, Albany, N. Y, 
J. A. FOWLER, 
Professor of Muste, and Principal of Cherry Valley 


(N ) Acudemy,. 


SMITH SHELDON, 
of Sheldon & Co., the extensive Publishing House, 
115 Nussau Street, New York, 
L, A. GODEY, 
Publisher Godey's Lady's Book, Philadelphia, Pa. 


OLIVER AREY, 
The eminent Teacher, Buffalo, N. Y. 


MRS. H. E. G. AREY, 
Editress Home Monthly, Buffalo, N. ¥. 


JAMES CRUIKSHANK, 
Editor New York Teacher, Albany, N. Y. 
JAMES JOHONNOT, 
The eminent Author of Work on School Architec 
ture, Syracuse, N. Y. 
E. MONTAGUE GRIMKE, 
Sec. Commissioners Free Schéols, Charleston, S. C. 
We can honestly recommend the new School and Cot- 
tage Pianos, manufactured by BoaRpMAN, Gray, & Co., 
asa well made and durable instrument, admirably well 
adapted, not only for school purposes, but for small 
parlors, sitting-rooms, etc. The public will find it an 
excellent and useful invention, and all the makers claim 
for it as regards thorough workmanship and entire 
reliability. 
RICHARD STORRS WILLIS, 
Editor Musical World, New York. 
WM. CULLEN BRYANT, 
Editor N. Y. Boening Post. 
Fat Youre Lapins anv Vinecar.—Taken in modera- 
tion, there is no doubt vinegar is beneficial; but in ex- 
cows, it impairs the digestive organs, Experiments on 
artificial digestion show that if the quantity of acid be 
diminished, digestion is retarded: if increased beyond a 
certain point, digestion is arrested, There is reason, 
therefore, in the vulgar notion, unhappily too fondly 
relied on, that vinegar helps to keep down any alarming 
adiposity, and that ladies who dread the disappearance 
of their graceful outline in curves of plumpness expand- 
ing into “*fat,"’ may arrest so dreadful a result by liberal 
potations of vinegar; but they can only so arrest it at 
the far more dreadful expense of their health, The 
amount of acid which will keep them thin will destroy 
theirdigestive powers. Portal gives acase which should 
be a warning: ‘A few years ago, a young lady, in easy 
32* 
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| circumstances, enjoyed good health; she was very 








plump, had a good appetite, and a complexion blooming 
with roses and lilies, She began to look upon her 
plumpness with euepicion; for her mother was very 
fat; and she was afraid of becoming like her. Accord- 
ingly she consulted a woman, who advised her to drink 
a glass of vinegar daily. The young lady followed the 
advice, and her plumpness diminished. She was de- 
lighted with the success of her experiment, and con- 
tinued it for more than a month, She began to have a 
cough; but it wae dry at ite commencement, and was 
considered as a slight cold which would go off. Mean- 
time, from dry it became molest; a slow fever came on, 
and a difficulty of breathing ; her body became lean and 
wasted away; night-sweats, swelling of the feet and 
lege suceceded, and diarrhea terminated her life," 
Therefore, young ladies, be boldly fat! Never pine for 
graceful slimness and romantic pallor; but if Nature 
means you to be ruddy and round, accept it with a 
laughing grace, which will captivate more hearts than 
all the paleness of a cireulating library, 


A LIST OF ARTICLES WE CAN SUPPLY. 

Gopey's Bijou Needle-Case, containing 100 very superior 
Diamond Drilled Eyed Needles, Price 25 cents, and one 
three ceut stump to pay postage, except to California, Ore- 
gon, or the British Provinces; for either of these places a 
ten cent stamp must be sent. 

Godey's Pattern-Book of Embroideries. Price 25 cents. 

Fresh Fruits all the year round, at Summer Prices, and 
how you may get them. Price 12 cents. 

Every Lady her own Shoemaker. With diagrams, Price 
50 cents. 

Thirty of the most approved Receipts for Summer Beve- 
rages. Prive 12 cents 

Gallery of Splendid Engravings, from Pictures by the 
first Masters. Price 50 cents each; four numbers now 
ready. 

The Book of the Toilet. Price 25 cents. 

How to Make a Dress. Price 25 cents. 

The Nursery Basket; or, a Help to those who Wish to 
Help Themselves. With engravings. Price 50 cents. 

Mrs. Hale’s new Cook-Book. With numerous engrav- 
ings. Price $1 00. 

Mrs. Hale's 4545 Receipts for the Million. Price $1 25. 

Godey's Curl Clasps. Twelveina box. Nos, 1, 2, and 
3. Price 75 cents, which covers the postage, except to 
California, Ovegon, or the British Provinces. The price tv 
cover postage to either of these places is, oa No. 1, $1 20; 
on No. 2, $1 30; on No. 3, $1 50 

Godey'’s Hair Crimpers. Each box contains twelve, of 
various «izes. Price 75 cents a box, which covers the 
postage, except to California, Oregon, or the British Prov- 
inces. The price to cover postage to either of these places 
is $1 20. 

Godey's Copying Paper, for copying Patterns of Embroi- 
dery, ete. Each package contains several colors. Price 
25 cents. A ten cent stamp will be required to prepay 
postage on this to Culifornia, Oregon, or the British Prov- 
inces. . 

The Song Bird Fancier, Every lady who keeps birds 
should have this useful book. Price 25 cents. 

Patent Needle Threaders, A valuable article. Price 
25 cents, 

Indestructible Pleasure Books for Children, with col- 
ored plates, printed on muslin, and cannot be torn. 
Price 25 cents each. 

Mrs. Stephens's Crochet Book. Price 75 cents. 
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Evenino PAatina, BY AN OLD-rAsHionnD Man.—Differ- 
ent as evening parties are from the routs and assemblies 
of my youth, | can now “assist” at one without making 
my eyebrows ache with perpetual astonishment, or tir- 
ing out my intimate friends by my continual questions, 
It no longer overwhelms me to hear a gentleman, in 
asking @ lady to dance, abrogate all the chivalrous, old- 
fashioned ceremony of petition with which I used to 
prefer that request; nor, when the free and easy tuvita- 
tion is accepted, does it quite shock me out of my self- 
possession to see the cavalier enfold the lady in his 
embrace, and then whirl her off at a speed and in a 
fushion at which the more diguified maidens of thirty 
or forty years ago would have been frightened and 
ashamed, I have grown accustomed, also, to the won- 
derful spectacle of a lady inevening dress. I can regard 
it at last with tolerable composure, though I admit it 
was long before my old-fashioned eyes could patiently 
endure the sight of that head about which hangs such a 
mass of tropical vegetation ; or the extraordinary incon- 
gruity of that vast and voluminous extent of skirt, and 
marvellously scanty provision for sleeve, and what my 
wife, I believe, calls corsage. I don't marvel now when 
the guests that were invited at eight o’clock don't ap- 
pear till eleven; and I have ceased to be distressed by 
‘people of moderate means and small-sized houses per- 
sistently and periodically inviting a hundred and fifty 
~of their fellow-creatures to cram themselves into an 
apartment designed to afford a comfortable sitting-room 
aud breathing space for about a third of that number. 
Nor do I now look wildly for supper towards the close 
of those entertainments, though I admit I did at first; 
for standing for five consecutive hours is hard work, 
particularly when singing has to be listened to all the 
time; and exhausted nature does, I must say, crave for 
some refreshment beyond the thin biscuits and weak 
negus which are served out in the china closet down- 
stairs on such occasions at these festive mansions. I'm 
getting used to it; and by dint of fortifying myself with 
a solid meal beforehand, mauaye to get creditably through 
similar severe evenings. 

“Tue Hespertay.”—Do the Californians know what 
a treasure of a magazine they have with them? This 
work, published and edited by Mrs. F. H. Day, is one 
worthy of their unanimous support. It abounds with 
excellent articles and fine iliustrations, colored and 
plain. The botanical articles, colored, are especially 
worthy of commendation. 


Woman's Home-Boox oy Heatts. A work for Mothers 
and for Families. Ona Plan New, Safe, and Efficient. 
Showing, in plain language, how disease may be pre- 
vented and cured without the use of dangerous remedies. 
By J. Stainback Wilson, M. D., editor of the Health De- 
partment of Godey'’s Lady's Book. One volume, 12mo. 

We can supply the above work for $1 25. 

Waar ovr Fasuion Epiron can Suppiy. Address 
Fashion Editor, care L. A. Godey, Philadelphia, Mrs. 
Hale is not the fashion editress. 

Hair-work, patterns for all kinds of garments, and for 
women and children, jewelry, caps, bonnets, cloaks, 
mautillas, talmas, mantles, headdresses, shawls, bead- 
work, materials for wax and paper flowers, embroidery, 
collars, caper, worsteds, Shetland wool, iufants’ ward- 
robes or patterns for the same, stamped collars, orné 
balls, canvas for working, etc. ete. 





Tux Necessity oy Lanon.—The notion is false that 
genius can sustain ite aime without labor, All the great 
minds who have left their marks upon the history of 
the world's progress have paid for their success and 
notoriety by the price of unremitting toil and labor, 
Napoleon Bonaparte worked hard and incessantly, aud 
has been known to exhaust the energies of several 
secretaries at one time, Charles XII, of Sweden fro- 
quently tired out all his officers, The Duke of Welling- 
ton was the hardest working man in the Peninsula ; his 
energies never flagged. Milton, from his youth, applied 
himself with such indefativable application to the study 
of letters that it occasioned weakness of sight and ultl- 
mate biiudness, The labor of Sir Walter Scott is evident 
in the number of his literary productions, and it is 
apparent to every reader that the immense masses of 
general information which abound throughout his mul- 
titudinous works can only have been acquired by dint 
of many years’ hard study. Byron was in the habit of 
reading even at his meals, Luther made it a rule to 
translate a verse of the Bible every day. This sooa 
brought him to the completion of his labors, and it was 
a matter of astonishment to Europe that, in the multi- 
plicity of his other labors, besides travelling, he could 
find the time to prepare such a surprising work. New- 
ton and Locke pursued their studies with tireless efforts, 
and Pope sought retirement so that he might pursue his 
literary operations without interruption and distrac- 
tion. Industry is essential to all. By forming the habit 
of doing something useful every day a man increases 
his own amount of happiness, and enlarges that of 
others about him. Many a one, by a judicious use of 
the odd moments, those little vacancies in every-day 
life which occur to all, have rendered themselves famous 
among their fellows. Nature is preserved in its proper 
working condition by constant exertion; and man, to 
keep in a healthful condition of mind and body, must 
exert his mental and physical faculties; the constant 
employment of the first will give the strength of cha- 
racter, so that it is capable of thinking on any subject 
at any time, and by active bodily exertion he preserves 
his health, fortune, and worldly position. The Marquis ef 
Spinola once asked Sir Horace Vere “ of what his brother 
died?” ‘He died, sir,"’ replied Sir Horace, “‘ of having 
nothing to do.” “Alas! sir,”’ said Spinola, ‘that is 
enough to kill any general of us all.” 





Every DAY ABAURDITIES :-— 

To make your servants tell lies for you, and afterwards 
be angry because they tell lies for themselves. 

To tell your own secrets and believe other people will 
keep them. 

To expect to make people honest by hardening them 
in jail, and afterwards sending them adrift without the 
means of getting work. 

To keep a dog or cat on short allowance and complain 
of its being a thief. 

To expect your tradespeople will give you a long cre- 
dit if they generally see you in a shabby condition. 

To arrive at the age of fifty and be surprised at any 
vice, folly, or absurdity your fellow-creatures may be 
guilty of. 

To faucy a thing is cheap because a low price is asked 
for it. 

The last paragraph is very applicable to the magazine 
business. 


“Tuat's a fame of mine,” as the bellows said to the 
fre. 
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HOW TO MAKE A BED. 
(Concluded from September number.) 
[This series of articles, prepared expressly for the 
younger portion of our readers, has been found very 
amusing and instructive.) 


For the bedding, take a piece of strong calico and cut 
jt out to the shape of Fig. 12; double it at the dotted 


Pig. 12. 
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line, sew it together all round, except the top, turn it 
on the right side, and stuff it with feathers; fold in the 
top and sew it over neatly. The bolster can be made of 
the same material, the shape of Fig. 13; run and fell the 


Fig. 13. Fig. 14. 














two sides together, and cut out for both ends two «mall 
rounds, Fig. 14, and sew Fig. 13 to one of these; turn it 
eon the right side, and fili it with feathers, then sew on 
the other round. The pillow also may be made of the 
sume sort of calico, and the shape of Fig. 15; double this 
at the dotted line, run and fell it all round, leaving a 























Fig. 15. Fig. 16. 
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hole to put in the feathers ; when this is done, close it 
up. The pillow-case must be made of much finer calico, 
cutting it out the same shape, only a trifle larger than 
Fig. 15, to allow it to slip over; this must be also dou- 
ble, run and felled together, leaving one end, which 
must be hemmed round, and have three buttons and 
buttonholes added ; then take a piece of lawn and frill 
it all round the case, asin Fig. 16. Thetwosheets must 
be made of linen, and cut out the shape of the pattern, 
Fig. 17, and hem them neatly all round, The two blan- 
kets must be made of fanuel; buttonhole them at each 
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Fig. 17. 
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end with red worsted, then with dark blue run in and 
out to form stripes as in the pattern, Fig. 18, The coun- 


Fig. 18. 
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terpane ought to be made of soft marcella ; and toimitate 
other counterpanes, sew over with embroidery cotton so 


Fig. 19. 














as to form the pattern, Fig. 19, and bind it neatly round 
with braid 

Any other pattern of bed may be done, following the 
same directions, ouly taking care to keep the various 
parts in proportion, and also in making the furniture 
and bedding. 

A Youne LaDy desires a situation as music teacher in 
a school or seminary. She has been educated with thi« 
in view, and has a good instrument (Boardman & 
Gray's), which she could place in the school if desired 
Address Mrs. Alice B. Haven, Mamaroneck, Westchester 
County, New York. 

‘Wet, farmer, you told us your place was a good 
place for hunting ; now, we have tramped it for three 
hours, and found no game."’ “ Just so; | calculate, asa 
general thing, the less game there is, the more hunting 
you have.”’ 
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COTTAGE IN THE GOTHIC STYLE. 


Designed expressly for Godey's Lady's Book by Bamunt BL0oan, Architect, Philadelphia, 





FIRST FLOOR, 


First story.—A \s the drawing-room, 15 by 28 feet ; B 
is the sitting-room, 15 by 16 feet ; C the hall, 8 feet wide ; 
D the vestibule, within the tower, 8 feet square; E the 
dining-room, 16 by 18 feet; F the kitchen, 14 by 12 feet ; 
G the library, 9 by 16 feet, at the rear end of drawing- 
room, with book-cases framed in the four corners. The 
front and flank each hasa porch, anda bay window pro- 
jecting from the front. 

The second story contains four large sized chambers, a 





SECOND STORY. 


bath-room, and dressing-room ; and there are also four 
attic rooms above. 

The cost of erecting this building in asubstantial man- 
ner of stone, facing unrubble work, will be $5,000. 


Ir you wish to refuse the request of an old friend er 4 
poor relation, but can hardly screw your courage to the 
sticking-place, put on a pair of tight shoes, and you will 
find it perfectly easy. 
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CENTRE-TABLE GOSSIP. 


ne ee ea —— 


“Witt you be a second ?"' said a gentleman who pro- 
posed to fight aduel, “ No, indeed; for you wouldn't 
stand a second yourself,” 

Parrenns vor Invawts’ Danssna, on Invanta’ Wann- 
none, Our faehion editor has supplied a great many 
wardrobes for \nfuote lately, and in every case has given 
great aativfuction, She has facilities for furnishing these 
articles better and cheaper than any other person, The 
vast influence that her connection with the Lady's Book 
gives her induces importers and others to submit to her 
thelr earliest fashions, To those who cannot afford the 
articles, made-ap paper patterns ean be sent, whieh will 
be fxe-wimiles of the originals, We cannot publish the 
prices, as the postage varies according to the alse of the 
articles ordered, and that we have to pay in advance, 
For particulars, address Fashion Editor (uot Mra, Hale), 
care of L. A, Godey, Philadelphia, All other patterns fur- 
nished as usual, 

AN Irishman being asked why he wore his stockings 
wrong side out, replied, Because there isa hole on the 
ither side ov ‘em,"’ 





Youna writers and those who have not acquired a 
literary reputation must remember that the mere inser- 
tion of thelr articles in the Lady's Book is quite a com- 
pensation in iteelf, It is useless for them to ask us what 
price we pay ; it would be better to ask If we will lusert 
thelr productions, 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY, 


No order attended to unless the cash accompanies It. 

All persons requiring answers by mall must send a 
post-office stamp; and for all articles that are to be sent 
by mall, stamps must be sent to pay retura postage, 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in, Nothing cau be made 
out of post-marka, 

A. C. 8.—Bent bridal wardrobe by Adams's express, 
July 2st. 

8. A. McD,—Sent opal ring 21st. 

Mra, J, F. F.—Sent merino skirt stamped 21st, 

J. K, L.—Sent chenille, &c, by Adams's express 21st, 

Miss J.—Sent apron pattera 23d, 

8. D.—Sent pattern 23d, 

Mrs. McQ. Mcl,—Sent pattern Zouave jacket 23d, 

Mrs, G, 8,—Sent pattern Zouave jacket, &c, 26th, 

8. A. B.—Sent soap 26th, 

Mrs. A. V. Du B,—Sent box by Harnden’s express 26th, 

Mrs, F. A. N.—Sent crochet hooks and cotton 27th, 

Mrs. J, McC,— Sent slippers for little boy 27th. 

Miss J. E. A.--Sent blue velvet and gold tassel and 
braid 27th. 

Mrs, 8. 8. A.—Sent box by Adams's express 28th, 

Mrs, A. J, M,—Sent patterns 30th, 

M. N.—Sent hair jewelry 30th, 

Mre M. F. 8,—Sent materials for paper flowers by 
Adams's express 31st, 

Mrs. J. B, F.—Sent braid trimming 31st. 

Miss L. B,—Sent bonnet by Adams's express, August 
Ist. 

Miss M. L.—Sent box by Adams’s express 2d, 

N. 8. A.—Sent box by Adams’s express 3d, 

E. C.—Sent necklaces 3d. 

Mrs. W. H.—Sent patterns 3d, 

Miss J. M.—Sent bracelet 4th, 

L. 8. C.—Seut braiding 6th, 
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Mra, A. V. Du B,—Sent bundle by Harnden's express 
7th, 

Mra, H, D. Y.—Sent lead comb Sth, 

KE, K.—Bont pattora Sth, 

Mrs, C, T, C,—#ont pattern Zouave jacket, tape, &e. Sth, 

Mra, K, P.—Sent Shetland wool shawl by Kiusiey's 
express Mh 

W., W, W.—Sont white silk shawl by Adama's express 
Mth, 

C, W.—Hent infant's wardrobe by Kinsley's express 
Mth, 

Mra, M, 8, 8,—Sent pattern Zouave jacket 10th 

Mins O, W.—Sent India rubber eloth 10th, 

Mra, A. KR, J.—Bont patterns of boys’ clothes 10th, 

Mrs, I, B,—Sent patterns 10th, 

W. BK. M,.—fent embroidery pattern and needles 14th, 

Mra, 8. PY, G.—Sent working cotton, &e, Lith, 

Mra, A. B,—Sent dross pattern 16th, 

Mra, J, W, G.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket 16th. 

Mra, W. H, L.—Sent patterns 16th, 

Mrs, J. R. W.—Sent ruffle trimming 16th, 

Mra, J, E. G.—BSeunt black net for the hair, &c, 16th, 

Mins A, J,—Sent hair net 17th, 


“Centre-Cable Gossip. 


A THOUGHT FOR MOTHERS, 


Mas, Guaraon laid her baby in his crib, and took up 
her needle with a heavy feeling of discouragement, 
Household duties weighed on her naturally elastic mind, 
Was this the end of her ambitious school days? her 
studious, thoughtful girlhood? To lecture children on 
behavior at table; to punish them for impertinent dir- 
respect; to atrive to impress restless, volatile mitas 
with a love of knowledye, and parity, and excellence, 
when the natural temperament seemed to delight tu the 
reverse! 

What did she live for? How utterly lost were all her 
past striviugs for self-culture and self-control! Her 
life waa thrown awoy, It was a hard thought, that 
came back day by day, a sort of bitterness that tempered 
her whole being unceasingly. 

This morning the drudgery of plain sewing—all those 
little frocks and aprons—seemed insupportable, and she 
took down a favorite volume to forget awhile the wear!- 
ness and narrowness of her daily routine; in the pages 
of her favorite “ Jeau Paul,"’ what was jt that seut her 
back to her task work, humbled, reproved, and strength- 
ened? Let us read it with her, 

‘The Blossoma and the Leavea,—When the blossoms 
fell off in May, faded and withered, the leaves said: 
‘Behold those feeble and useless blossoms! Hardly 
born, they sink ayain into oblivion; while we, of supe- 
rior cast, endure the heat and storms of summer, grow- 
ing constantly in solidity and dimension. After many 
months of meritorious life, during which we have 
fostered and ripened the precious fruits, we go to our 
final rest, adorned with variegated emblems of merit; 
nature honors our departure with thunder and lightning, 
and weeps over our silent grave.’ But the fallen blos- 
soms answered ; ‘ We yield williugly our places to others, 
conscious that we have done our duty by giving birth to 
the fruits.’ 

“Ye quiet, unobserved, and little esteemed men and 
women in workshops and offices, in nurseries and family- 
rooms; ye often ¢ensured, but more frequently over- 
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leoked school-teachers ; ye noble benefactors of mankind, 
whose names are not written on history’s page; and ye 
unknown mothers of noble sons and daughters, let not 
your hearts faint in the presenee of renowned statesmen, 
successful operators, the rich who dwell on mountains 
of gold, and heroes upon the battle-fleld—ye are the 


blossoms."’ 


THE VALUE OF A WIFE. 


We find the following high tribute to one of our sex 
quoted from the Boston Courier; it is worthy of pre- 
servation as an example. The last clause makes it of 
especial value; for the temptation of women who have 
the mind and the desire for what are wrongly callea 
“higher pursuits’’—literary or intellectual labor—is to 
neglect that which “every one can do’’—the management 
of domestic affairs. It is the natural temptation; but 
we are glad to say that every year it is less and less 
yielded to by those who are known abroad as writers, 
so that the taunt of “ blue stocking”’ has lost its original 
force. 

VALVE OF A WIFE TO A HISTORIAN. 


Tue late Sir William Napier’s “ History of the War in 
the Peninsula” has passed through several editions, and 
\s pow a standard work. Of all the wars in which 
Great Britain has been engaged, that war of six years 
was the most important, difficult, and expensive; and 
Sir William’s History is worthy of the transactions it 
records, and the skill and heroism it celebrates. Per- 
haps no military history of equal excellence has ever 
been written. He was himself a witness of several of 
the series of operations, and was engaged in many of 
the battles. The ordinary sources of information were 
embarrassing from their abundance. One mass of ma- 
terials deserves especial mention. When Joseph Bona- 
parte fled from Vittoria, he left behind him a very large 
collection of letters, which, however, were without 
order, in three languages, many almost illegible, and 
the most important in cipher of which there was no 
key. It was the correspondence of Joseph Bonaparte 
while nominally King of Spain. Sir William was ina 
state of perplexity, and almost in despair of being able to 
make any use of these valuable materials, when his wife 
undertook to arrange the letters according to their dates 
and subjects, to make a table of reference, and to trans- 
late and epitomize the contents of each. 

Many of the most important documents were entirely 
in cipher; of some letters about one-half was in cipher, 
and others had a few words so written interspersed. 
All these documents and letters Lady Napier arranged, 
and, with rare sagacity and patience, she deciphered 
the secret writing. The entire correspondence was then 
available for the historian's purpose. She also made 
out all Sir William Napier’s rough, interlined mana- 
scripts, which were almost illegible to himeelf, and 
wrote out the whole work fair for the printers, it may 
be said three times, so frequent were the changes made. 
Sir William mentions these facts in the preface to the 
edition of 1861, and, in paying this tribute to Lady 
Napier, observes that thie amownt of labor was accom- 
plished without her having for a moment neglected the 
care and education of a large family. 


THE SCHOOL YEAR. 
At the commencement of the schoo! year we are glad 
to call attention to some of the best institutions that 
come under our notice, 











Miss S. J. Haus, it will be seen, has removed to a new 
and most delightful situation, warranted in so doing by 
the success that has attended her thus far. We call the 
attention of our readers to her modest but thoroughly 
reliable circular. 


Of Mapame CLemeNt’s French family school at Beverly, 
N. J., we give the experience of an old subscriber, who 
writes to us thus:— 

“Feeling assured that it will give you pleasure to 
know that you rendered a service to one of your oldest 
subscribers, I write to say that some months since my 
notice being called by an article among your editorials, 
commending the school of Madame and Miss Clement, 
I commenced a correspondence with them which resulted 
in placing my daughter under their care. I am a resi- 
dent of South Carolina, and had no knowledge of the 
Institution but that derived from your book; but such 
is my confidence in your judgment that I did not hesi- 
tate to send her. 

“I have now been here three weeks, and on a visit to 
her, and it is scarcely less a duty to others needing such 
a school, than justice to the pious and accomplished 
ladies at the head of it, to say that my highest expecta- 
tions have been morethan realized. I neversawa place 
where I could with such entire confidence place a child 
away from the parental roof."’ 

For circular apply to Madame Clement, Beverly, N. J. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


1. Sea Voyages.—What is the actual benefit of a sea 
voyage? The London Lancet thus defines it :— 

** Sea Voyages v. Crowded Watering Places.—To every- 
body, except some nervous and delicate females, and a 
few males with very susceptible and untamable sto- 
machs, a moderate sea voyage is one of the finest tonics 
known. The rapid movement through the atmosphere, 
the change from latitude to latitude, the constant breath- 
ing of a pure, undefiled air, tue complete relaxation of 
mind and muscle, the novelties of a sea life, and of 
nautical mancwuvring, 800n begin to work wonders upon 
body and mind, The complexion becomes clear, the 
eye bright, muscular movement easy, quick, and vigor- 
ous, and the appetite keenly sharpened. The nervous, 
worn-out, exhausted, irritable person finally becomes 
fat, lazy, and insouciant. For the victim of commerce, 
the votary of fashion, and the devotee of literature and 
science, we say there is nothing like a sea voyage to 
bring about that necessary and perfect ‘moulting pro- 
cess,’ as Schultz calls it, which eventuates in an almost 
rejuvenescence.”’ 

Can a tithe of this be said of Saratoga, or any of the 
fashionable places of resort in which our wealthy citizens 
crowd themselves and their families during the hot 
months of summer? 

2. Undersleeves, worn closed for demi-toilet, but open 
for full dress still. They are ornamented in an entirely 
new style. (See fashion article.) 

3. Hoopse.—There is no symptom of giving up there 
appendages to the toilet, though they have literally beea 
“going down” for some time. The size of the upper 
part has visibly decreased, though the “bell hoop” i# 
wide in circumference at the bottom. ‘The trail" is 
made, as the name would indicate, to support the length- 
ened dress skirt in the back breadths. For general! ue, 
and serviceable wear, we recommend those of Madame 
Demorest, 474 Broadway. 

4. Lurline is the name of Wallace's new opera, which 
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is to be produced, under his direction, at Berlin, the 
coming season. The legend of the “‘ Lurline”’ is an old 
German superstition of a water-nymph or siren that 
charms the heedless traveller, “‘a fresh water mer- 
maid,’ as some one closely interprets it. 

5. Daily Duties.—My morning haunts are where they 
should be, at home—not sleeping or concocting the sur- 
feits of an irregular feast, but up and stirring ; in winter, 
often ere the sound of any bell awakes men to labor or 
to devotion ; in summer, as oft with the bird that first 
rises, or not much tardier, to read goed authors, or cause 
them to be read, till the attention be weary, or memory 
have its full freight; then with useful and generous 
labors preserving the body’s health and hardiness, to 
render lightsome, clear, and not lumpsome obedience 
to the mind, to the cause of religion and our country's 
liberty.—MILTOoN. 


FRESH HINTS FOR FLOWER GARDENING.—No. 7. 


Tue garden is now gay with dahlias and chrysanthe- 
mums, and nothing more remains to be done but to 
plant the bulbs of hyacinths, ete. for early spring blos- 
soming, remove the roots and tabers that are not hardy, 
and to cover up the half hardy plants that will bear the 
winter out of doors if properly protected. As to the 
bulbs, the planting of bulbs and tubers is a very similar 
operation to that of sowing seeds; the bulb or tuber, 
indeed, may be considered as only a seed of larger 
growth, since it requires the combined influence of air, 
warmth, and moisture to make it vegetate, aud then it 
There 
is, however, one important difference between them: 
the seed expends its accumulated stock of carbon in 
giving birth to the root, stem, and leaves, after which it 
withers away and disappears; while the bulb or tuber 
continues to exist during the whole life of the plant, and 
appears to contain a reservoir of carbon, which it only 
parts with slowly and as circumstances may require. 

Practically, bulbs and tubers may be treated exactly 
alike, planting them in the same manner as a seed—that 
is, they are fixed firmly in the soil, and covered up, 
though not so deeply as to exclud@the air. In preparing 
a bed for hyacinths or similar bulbs, it is necessary to 
pulverize the soil to a much greater depth than for ordi- 
nary seeds, the true roots of the hyacinth descending 
perpendicularly to a considerable depth, as may be seen 
when these plants are grown in glasses. 


throws out a stem, leaves, and roots like a seed. 


Puopek Sirvation or Inpoor FLowers.—Mnuch of the 
health and thriftiness of plants will depend on their being 
so situated that they can enjoy the light from a window, 
and if in a situation to receive the morning and midday 
sun, the better. The best manner of arranying them ison 
a semicircular stage, with running casters to it, by which 
it can be moved to any part of the room at pleasure ; 
and as light will have no beneficial effect on plants at 
night, the stage may be removed to any part of the room 
most convenient and corresponding to their nature. 

The dimensions and construction of the stage should 
be in proportion to the size of the window, and should 
be made with the lower shelf on a level with the bottom 
of the window, in order that the plants placed on it may 
receive the light. The plants should be placed on the 
stage in such a manner that they can all receive the 
light from the window. They should often be turned, 
as all plants always incline to the light, and being re- 
versed, they reverse their position also, and hence they 
are by this method kept in handsome form 





Every opportunity should be taken to let in fresh air 
to the room, through the window in fine, soft weather, 
and in any other manner in cold weather. 
is fresh air to plants, that the least possible quantity let 
in mixes with the impure air and greatly rectifies it; 
and of course the more pure the air the more healthy is 
the plant. 


So essential 





Fashions. 
NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Haviye had frequent applications for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, ete., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge of 
a small percentage for the time and research required 
Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, 
envelops, uair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, man- 
tillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to econo- 
my, as well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country. For the last, 
distinct dfrections must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed expen- 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Eeq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money te first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be account- 
Wile for losses that may occur in remitting. 

Instructions to be as minute as is possible, accompanied 
by a note of the height, complexion, and general style of 
the person, on which much depends in choice. 
goods from Levy's or Evans & Co.'s; cloaks, mantillas, or 


Dress 


talmas, from Brodie's, 51 Canal Street, New York ; bon- 
nets from T. White & Co.'s; jewelry from Warden's or 
Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 
back. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
cousidered final. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOR 
OCTOBER, 


Fig. 1.—Dress of white crape, over white silk. The 
skirt is plain to the knee, where a flounce of greater ful- 
ness is added, which is caught up in diamond-shaped 
puffs, bouffanté, by single blossoms of rose-colored pelar- 
The round waist has a ribbon girdle, which 
Necklace and bandeau of 


gonium. 
falls carelessly to the right. 
pearls. 

Fig. 2.—Skirt of white satin, Louffanté (or in puffs) 
Tunic of white thulle, bordered by a handsome blon#e, 
and ornamented by a band of satin cerulean blue, with 
a star pattern in embroidery. Bodice of blue satin; 
sleeve bands of the same; bertha of blonde. 

Fig. 3.—Dress of pale apple green glacé. The skirt in 
two deep bouillonnés, caught by a plain mauve ribbon ; 
bands of the same extend cosily from the corsage, and 
terminate in clusters of pink and purple sweet-peas, with 
foliage and tendrils. Bouquet de corsage, shoulder knots, 
and cluster of flowers for the hair, of the same, with bow 
of mauve-colored ribbon. 

Fig. 4.—Dress of white silk, with flatings @ quille, or 
at the sides, and two extending around the bottom of 
the skirt its entire width. The whole dress is garlanded 
in the most elaborate yet graceful manner with wreaths 


ofivy ; the same for the hair 
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CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILADEL- 
PHIA PASHIONS, FOR OCTOBER, 


Aa shopping is the business of the month, we devote 
our ehlef space to a review of the principal materials for 
dross goods, now displayed on the counters of our fash- 
jonable shops 

In the wholesale department of A, T. Stewart & Co.,, 
we found these heavier fibrice emerging from their 
packing-cases, while organdies and grenadines were 
#till Guttering in summer freshness below. By the at- 
tention of the director of this department, we learned 
several prominent items of interest, First, that “ robe 
droases,"’ whether d lez, d quille, or d volante, have had 
their day. In those mediam materials for fall wear, in 
the gayer muslins and cashmores, they are not to be 
found, Some few fall silks, with narrow pattern Jounces, 
will be seen; and in morning-dresses, a small selection 
of cashmere robes of very elegant designs will be noticed 
hereafter, For the rest, all materials are by the yard, 
that is, of a continuous pattern; and what the public 
will lose in grace and novelty may be made up to them 
by durability, and economy of style, it may be 
The 
chintzes for serviceable morning wear, and for children 


To commence at the plainest grade, French 
during the autumn, are chiefly in small bouquets, or 
figures in what are called chintz colors, on a chocolate 
or black ground, much like the foulard silks of the 
spring. 

For intermediate wear, there is leas variety, both in 
the materials and styles, than there has been for some 
seasons past, The least costly are included under the 
general names of Valenciennes, etc., and one of silk and 
wool. The most noticeable are a mixed design, having 
a twilled appearance, and simply shot with two colors, 
such as blue or brown, or having a plain green ground 
with spots of a broché silk, in crimson; or two colors 
woven into down stripes, alternating, such as brown 
and crimson. 

Down stripes, and broché or Jacquard figures, have 
entirely superseded chinée figures, Bayadere stripes, and 
cheques, on the newest materials, whether of silk or 
woollen, 

Plain colors will be very much in favor in all mate- 
rials, We were shown “full lines,”’ that is, every shade 
of color in mousselines, cashmeres, and reps goods. 
Plain merinoes will, in a great measure, be superseded 
by the latter. The printed merinoes and cashmeres for 
home dress, and for children, are a study for artistic 
design and richness of color. It is well known that these 
finer woollens will take the most charming shades of 
color in printing. We instance two that were unsur- 
passed for effect. 

A rich chocolate ground, with a cluster from the straw- 
berry plant; the green leaves, ripened crimson fruit, 
and sunny blossoms perfectly reproduced, as in water 
A golden brown ground, with single blossoms 
of the pansy (no leaves or stem) scattered over it; the 
rich purple and black petals, with their golden hearts, 
almost perfumed. 

We pass to less novel but always good and serviceable 
styles, the plaid French poplins and raw silks; the lat- 
ter particularly excellent wear for young people. The 
tartan or large plaids are to be found, though they are 
never so popular with us as in England. 

There is a fine material of silk and worsted, costing as 
much as handsome silks (from $1 50 to $2 00a yard), 
aud brocaded in imitation of those that we shall here- 


colors. 
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after deserihe, This ts the moat costly and novel of all 
the winter fibrics, The most popular and serviceable 
we predict will be those that come under the general 
denomination of reps, or corded surfaces 

Viret, those in plain colors, searcely to be distinguished 
from Irish poplins, unless, indeed, from their lack of 
lustre, The mode colors in every tint of brown and 
gray, some of them extremely rich; the two blues, 
corulean and magarine; the several greens, particularly 
sea, or Azof, and the yellow or deeper shades; erimaons 
of every variety ; some new claret and plain tints, and 
some scarlet browns, that cannot otherwise be described, 

What are the new colors? 

Invention and fashion are at a stand atill, except that 
they will tell you “ Magenta," which is a rich shade of 
grovellle, is the color; but we have had itin ribbons and 
crapes all summer, therefore it is not new. Purples 
approaching mauves, golden brown, blue, or sea green, 
aud rich claretand plum shades will be favorites in pop- 
linn, wilks, and reps or ottamon veleurs ; and of brochd 
or Jacquard figures “there is gold in everything.” 

This is expecially true of the richer silks, Our view 
of these, and of the richer lace sets at Arnold, Constable, 
& Co.'s, must be reserved for November, Enough to say 
that down stripes and Jacquard figures predominate; 
black, and all the shades of color we have mentioned, 
stand as grounds, on which the exquisite embroideries 
of the loom, more than rivalling those of the needle, 
appear in the richest colors and most tasteful designs, 

* Gold in everything ;"’ in the fall ribbons, which are 
gorgeous asa tulip bed; mixed with the ornaments for 
winter bonnets; glancing out in the shape of cord on 
velvet mantles; and on embroidered sets, in gold lace 
hands, buckles, clasps, ete. It will not be a permanent 
shade of fashion, for, in the first place, it tarnishes 
quickly ; and we agree with a foreign correspondent 
that, on dark materials, it has ‘“‘a stagey, theatrical 
effect, every true lady would desire toavoid."’ Still it 
helps to make up the changing show of “ Vanity Fair,” 
let it glitter its little day. Its best effect is when applied 
in the shape of gold lace to embroideries and laces, as 
the ribbons have been the past season. There is a band 
an inch in width under the collar and the cuffs of the 
sleeves, with a pretty bow and slide asa finish. Belts 
of the same (for dresses with gold brocaded figures), and 
gold clasps have been popular of late in Paris. The 
leather belts, which had a short reign, are given up to 
waiting-maids. Girdles of gold cord, with tassels of the 
same, are worn with morning-dresses. 

For shapes and styles of embroidery, we are this month 
indebted to the conductor of this department at Stew- 
Plain linen has lost none of its popularity for 
We shall give more extended items 


art's. 
collars and sleeves. 
in our next. 

Brodie’s designs for winter mantles will also be in- 
cluded in our November chit-chat. His fall wraps, both 
imported and manufactured, are entirely new in style. 
Those of grayish and brownish cloths, in cheques and 
stripes, the skirt set on over the plain yoke,-<o as to give 
the effect of a hood, with a broad braiding of silk cord 
falling below it, and festooned on the shoulders by tas 
sols, are very desirable in shape, and reasonable in price. 
There is also a plain burnous, devoid of any fulness 
whatever, and ornamented by cordeliers, which is good. 
The silk or satin collar quilted in small diamonds is 
noticeable, as is also the application of plain bands of 
silk, a dark shade, edged by a lighter cording. 

F asHioy. 
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THE BARCELONA. 


{From the establishment of G. Bropix, 51 Canal Street, New York Drawn by L. T Votor, from actual 
articles of costume. } 


Amone all the importations from Paris we have not seen any that surpasses the above. The 
material of the one from which our sketch was taken is black velvet, with an ample fall of 
magnificent lace and a passementerie of exceeding richness, whieh, with Brandebourgs with jet 
pendents, constitute the ornaments. 
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BEAUTIFUL MORNING ROBE. 


(See description, page 477.) 
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NEW YORK STYLE OF CLOAKS. 


(See description, page 477.) 
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(See description, page 4 
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HENRY THE SECOND CLOAK.— (Sce description, page 4 
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(Front and Back view.) 


P E CLOAK— (See descraption, page 477.) 
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SORTIE DE BAL.- (See description, page 4 





(Front ana Back view.) 
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Dress of moire antique, 
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EMBROIDERY PATTERN. 





trimmed with large velvet buttons, having a narrow fringe sewed aroun! 
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PEIGNOIR, OR MORNING-DRESS OF WHITE ORGANDY. 
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Tue corsage fits rather closely to the figure, and is covered by a pelerine. The front of the 
skirt is ornamented with a tablier formed of rows of tucks running perpendicularly, and at inter- 
vals crossed transversely by bias rows of nansouk pigqué, disposed alternately with frills of organdy ; 
the frills have a scalloped edge surmounted by several narrow tucks running horizontally. A frill, 
similar to those ou the tablier, passes up each side; and in the centre there is a row of white but- 
tons. On each side of the dress there is a pocket ornamented with tucks surmounted by a scalloped 
frill. The pelerine consists of squares formed of tucks surrounded by rows of nansouk pigué, and 
is finished at the throat by a small collar trimmed with two scalloped frills. The pelerine and 
sleeves are edged with frills like those on the rest of the dress. 
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EMBROIDERY PATTERNS. 


For Children’s Dresses, Under Garments, and other Articles. 
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